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Arr. I.—Letter of the Archbishop of Canterbury to the 
Bishops of the Protestant Episcopal Church in the United 
States of America. 


Tuat God works in History, is a truth which no religious 
and philosophical mind will deny. If we believe in His inter- 
position in the ages priorto the Advent, we cannot regard it as 
now withheld ; nay, we shall look for evidences of this, higher in 
degree, though different in kind, since the more perfect unfold- 
ing of that great scheme, which was designed to bless and to 
save alost world. With the facts of history spread out before 
us, we must seek for indications of the secret, but no less 
effective, exertion of Divine power, through subordinate agen- 
cies, operating on the destinies of mankind upon the broadest 
scale. 

The Jubilee Year of the Venerable Society for the Propa- 
gation of the Gospel, is one of those epochs which lift us 
above the present, and enable us to take a panoramic view of 
the History of the Christian Church. It is like an eminence 
on a battle-field, to which, coming wearied with strife, and half 
discouraged by its length and severity, we can survey the 
path already trodden, the struggles that are passed, and the 
grand sweep of the whole line of contest. There is the highest 
benefit attending such general reviews of the great field of 
Christian action ; for, although all upon which the eye can rest, 
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are the most prominent points and principles, they are suffi- 
cient to guide us in our estimation of details ; and by inspiring 
us with the conviction of God’s presence with His Church, 
nerve us to fight hopefully and cheerfully the battle which the 
Lord of Hosts has set before us. 

The great desideratum in the philosophy of Church History, 
seems to be the discovery, or rather, we should say, the mani- 
festation of some principle which shall reconcile the unity of 
Truth, with the tangled web of events springing out of the inter- 
mingling of the wisdom and folly, the virtues, crimes and pas- 
sions of mankind. There is a mysterious importance attached 
on all sides to facts ; and the debate concerning abstract truth, 
seems often to depend upon the opinions and the actions of 
individuals. This is, no doubt, frequently carried to excess, 
and there are those whose only perceptions of truth are through 
the medium of amajister dizit. But without a dueand thought- 
ful attention to the History of what men have said and done, 
we can scarcely, in the present age, attain a clear idea of what 
God has revealed. We need the past, in order to explain the 
present, and preserve us from its delusions. 

Development, is a theory necessary to the defense of Rome. 
It is her explanation of God’s Historical working. It affords, 
indeed, at the best, a lame defense, but it is the only one 
which she has against instructed adversaries ; and when view- 
ed, not with the eye of an enemy or a critic, but of an enthu- 
siastic disciple, which, dazzled with the poetry of the principle, 
does not pause to examine how it can be made to square with 
facts, or with the Divine authority of the original Revelation, 
but rests satisfied with imperfect analogies, it may seem satis- 
factory. Rome says, look at this acorn, and at that oak. 
How different in appearance, the seed, from the forest monarch 
of centuries! Yet such as the one is, the other was; and 
what that other is, the first may become. Do vou need 
any stronger proof that identity can be reconciled with differ- 
ence? It is sufficient, to establish the sameness of corporate 
life. To look for sameness of appearance is to judge unright- 
eous judgment, for by so doing you might disprove that the 
tree sprang from its seed. Now the Primitive Church was the 
acorn—the Church of Rome is the oak. That page which 
supplies you with a list of the Popes is evidence of historic 
identity—and for the rest—it is God’s work—the development 
of truth by the indwelling Spirit. Believe, submit, adore. 


Such we say is the Romish reading of the truth, that God 
works in History. We might reply that development implies 
a return to first principles ; and that if the oak spring from the 
acorn, acorns are the fruit of the oak, so that if the Church of 
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Rome were a true development of the Primitive Church, it 
ought to produce a multitude of churches precisely like the 
Primitive Church, in doctrine and essential discipline. We 
should probably be told in reply, that we had misstated the 
theory ; that Romanism is the development, not of a fact, but 
of an idea; that the original idea is unknown, and that we 
must therefore devoutly take it for granted, that the develop- 
ment is faithful—and so the whole theory ends, like every 
argument we ever heard from the same quarter, in a mere 
petitio principii. 

We consider, therefore, that the theory of development does 
not throw theslightest light upon the facts of History ; but only 
entangles and: mystifies them. 

The old and familiar word, Reformation, affords a far more 
simple and intelligible clue to the Divine dealings, and furnishes 
analogies more ‘striking and exact. The whole process of 
Redemption is a restorative work ; giving life to- the dead, 
health to the sick, sight to the blind, hearing to the deaf, mak- 
ing the lame walk, and cleansing the lepers ; while at the same 
time there is not only restoration, but advancement. They 
who are in Christ, are in a higher position than they could 
have been in Adam. They are not only renewed but elevated. 
And such, for we deny any retrogression in history, is our 
view of the English Reformation. It was a point gained in 
the destinies of the race. Apologize, theologically, for the 
Reformation, in any other sense than Jewel did, or than Justin 
Martyr did for the Gospel itself—as soon apologize for the 
Acts of the Apostles. 

Betore entering on the study of the difficulties which Church 
History affords, let men look ‘steadily on the previous history 
of the world, and the condition of society at the Advent of 
Christ; and then let them not leave such considerations at the 
threshhold, but bear them onward as elements in the great prob- 
lem of restoration which is to be worked out. If they do this, 
adding, as time progresses, all the social difficulties arising out of 
political changes and the irruption of the barbarians, the 
fusing, blending and re-creation of nations, with every similar 
change up to the present time ; the history of the last eighteen 
centuries will assume a very different aspect from that in 
which it is usually viewed. The scene of strange confusion 
will be seen gradually arranging itself under the guidance of 
fixed laws, and we behold events accomplishing the process 
of restoration, by the shortest method consistent with human 
free will, weakness, passion, ignorance, and prejudice. Instead 
of the stream of time turning on itself and running retrograde— 
which seems to be the perplexing view which even strong 
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minds have taken of History, and as a refuge from which, 
others have known no other method but to sanctify all the 
idolatries and corruptions of centuries, as progressive revela- 
tions of the Spirit of God—it will be seen that from the hour 
when Christ disappeared over Olivet, until the present, there 
has been continual advancement ; that every defeat has been a 
victory, every period of unusual gloom “ the burning and fuel of 
fire,” sending up a light, lurid and red at first, but finally clear 
and heavenly—and that every eddy and vortex so unaccount- 
able to those who were whirled round by it, has been but the 
fury of the pent up waters shaping themselves a channel 
through the obstructions that impeded their course. We fear- 
lessly ask whether this does not afford a truer and more consist- 
ent solution of the difficulties of History, than the subtle theory 
by means of which Newman has shrouded himself in dark- 
ness. We may not be able, with our limited understand- 
ing, and the complexity and hidden nature of events, to reduce 
the whole to order; but as surely as we know that there are 
meteorological laws to which every tempest is subject, and 
out of which it springs, so may we feel certain that even the 
schisms and corruptions which have attended the progress of 
Christianity, have been, in the moral disorganization of the 
world, necessary to the full elucidation and the universal re- 
ception of the Gospel of Peace. In such a scheme, the Reform- 
ation falls naturally into its place, as the necessary sequel of 
ages oi apparent retrogression, and yet of real progress. With 
such views of Church History, as a whole, let us take a cur- 
sory glance over it, limiting our thoughts principally to the 
manner in which the Gospel has been extended. 

“Go ye into all the world and preach the Gospel to every 
creature,” was the command of Christ to His Apostles. “ As 
my Father hath sent me, even so send I you,” was the link 
which connected their work with the throne of the Invisible. 
Christ came as a missionary. He sent out His Apostles as 
missionaries. So long as the world stands, the duty, and the 
being of the Church, are centered in the Missionary work, 
under some form or other. When Missions cease, the 
Church ceases to be. For every Bishop, Priest, and Deacon, 
and in a lower sense, every baptized person, is a missionary, 
and the whole Church in conjunction forms “a holy nation, 
a royal priesthood, a peculiar people.” Differing as we do, 
toto celo, from some of the views of such men as Teun and 


Arnold, we are free to confess that we believe they have as- 
serted a great and vital truth, however neutralized, or rather 
rendered mischievous, by their errors, in maintaining the 
priestly character inherent in the laity. Certainly the Church 
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holds this as a matter of doctrine, however it may be obscured 
in practice, as is evident from the words used at our baptism ; 
and never can she prosper until it is acted on. Being made 
“members of Christ the great High Priest,” and pledged “to 
fight under His banner,” Christians are a priestly community, 
a nation of heavenly missionaries gathered out of all nations. 
When Neander says that “ priests as a class find no place in 
Christianity,” he distorts the truth. For he sees no distinction 
between an Apostolic ministry, which shall “form alink between 
the rest of mankind and God and godly things,” and making it 
their duty to “exclusively provide” for the ‘religious wants of 
their fellow-beings. But he speaks incontrovertible truth 
when he goes on to say that there is “ The same High Priest 
and Mediator for all, through whom all being reconciled and 
united with God, become themselves a priestly and spiritual 
race. One Heavenly King, Guide and Teacher through whom 
all are taught of God! One faith, one hope, one Spirit which 
must animate all.” And again: “ Through the one High Priest 
they had become through union with Him a holy and spiritual 
people—their whole life was to be a continual priesthood, a 
spiritual serving of God.” “ And thus also,” he continues, “ thé 
furtherance of God’s kingdom, both in general and in each in- 
dividual community, the furtherance of the Propagation of 
Christianity among the heathen, and the improvement of each 
particular Church, was not to be the concern of a particular 
chosen class of Christians, but the nearest duty of every indi- 
vidual Christian.” Such, making allowance for his error, the 
shadow of which can scarcely be excluded even from the most 
general statements of truth, we deem to be a correct represent- 
ation of the principles and practice of the Primitive Church, 
in regard to the propagation of the Gospel. It was a work, 
engaging the energies, and taxing the resources, of every 
member of the Christian community. The clergy did not 
stand solitary in labor and responsibility. All, from the high- 
est to the lowest, worked with them, encouraging, aiding and 
sustaining them. The Church spread by a spontaneous and 
irrepressible growth. Every man was a missionary ; nay, every 
woman also. Not that the one usurped offices to which he 
had not been ordained, for all members had not the same office; 
or that the other unsexed herself, as do the female Quixottes 
of these latter days ; but each, in their station, and according 
to their gifts, regarded it the main business of their lives, to 
toil for the Church; or, in other words, for the salvation of 
their fellow creatures. Led on, and marshaled by the ministry, 
which soon assumed a collegiate form, working under a head 
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from fixed centres, and reproducing, in dissemination, the 
primary system, as is the case with every true development, 
the Church spread in a few years from Judea to every point 
of the compass, back into Persia and the East—north 
into Armenia, southward into Arabia, thence into Egypt and 
Africa. As the signal fires, in time of war, seemed to leap 
from promontory to promontory, over mountain and island, 
lighting up the waters as they went, so rapidly through Asia 

inor and Greece, into Italy and thence wheresoever Rome 
had empire, to Gaul and Spain and Britain, darted the sound 
of the Gospel. 

Now when we consider the vastness of the scale on which 
this work was carried on, and the previous unpreparedness of 
the heathen world to receive the Gospel, together with the un- 
ceasing convulsions inseparable from a state of decay and 
transition, the conflict of all opinions, and the confluence of all 
conceivable errors, the wonder is, not that corruptions of doc- 
trine, and a departure from the primitive discipline, gradually 
stule over the Church; but that she maintained form, unity, 
coherence, and gained universal sway ; and was able to build 
up in the very teeth of the tempest, those mighty bulwarks of 
orthodoxy which shall outlive the world. That she was not 
riven asunder before the definite settlement and vindication 
of the Faith, is only to be ascribed to the providence of God. 
And the impertance of the work which was then done, can- 
not be better evidenced, than by the fact, that the Council of 
Trent, before sealing with its authority the perilous additions 
to the Faith which had grown up in the lapse of centuries, de- 
clares that the Nicene Creed “totidem verbis” is the “ funda- 
mentum firmum et unicum contra quod porte inferi nunquam 
prevalebunt ;” a confession which is all that we require to 
dispose of the creed of Pope Pius. The Roman Empire, 
while it opposed the progress of the Gospel, by persecution, 
afforded, in various ways, a solid platform, upon which the 
Church could be upbuilt ; but together with this aid, so neces- 
sary at that time, it gave also a warp to her constitution, 
which moulded itself according to the political divisions of the 
country, and so laid the foundations of separation between 
the east and west, and prepared the way for the Papacy—ten- 
dencies which were only strengthened, when imperial power 
threw its sheltering arms over the Christian fold. But the 
result of the conflict for the fundamental principles of the 
Faith, which took place during the first six centuries, though it 

ave the Church the appearance of declension, and was at- 
tended with fearful evils, was a great and enduring victory. 
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The struggle was a necessary step towards the yet far distant 
triumph of the Gospel, and though the armor of Christ’s ser- 
vants was bruised and blood-stained, it was only what must 
happen in every prolonged battle. All the objections, which 
either the subtleties of Greek philosophy, or the speculations 
of human reason, could bring against the central truths of the 
Gospel, were met and overcome; and we behold even the 
Congregationalists of New England, in the nineteenth cen- 
tury, are compelled to resort, for defense against heresy, to 
the definitions of that Catholic Church, which they profess to 
despise. The rapid extension of the Church, and the circum- 
stances in which she was placed, Jed by a moral necessity to 
corruption ; but even the heresies that attended Christianity, 
were an advance upon the previous heathenism of mankind, 
and when put to silence by the successive reformations effect- 
ed by the General Councils, added distinctness and stability 
to the Faith which they had assailed. The history of the 
ancient Church is thus a witness in favor of Anglican restora- 
tion, and not of Romish development. 

The world-wide march of events must continue. There 
was a destiny in them which no human arm could arrest. 
Right and wrong, good and evil, rushed forward and extend- 
ed together, mingling, as they went, with new elements of dis- 
cord, and yet, in the end, of progress. The Church had in- 
vaded heathenism in every direction, and conquered all in it 
that was civilized and intellectual. But before the work of 
assimilation was complete, and she was ready for further in- 
roads and victories, Providence laid upon her a new missionary 
work, by pouring down upon Christianized Rome the wild 
barbarians of the North. Here were new elements at work. 
For centuries her task was, to prevent the light of knowledge 
from being quenched, to civilize strangers, and to hold high 
above the surging waves, not only sacred truth, but also all 
that was worthy of preservation in heathen antiquity. We 
need not be startled if we find Christianity tinctured with 
heathenism. Without a perpetual miracle it could not be 
otherwise. Even the missionary spirit became carnalized. 
And yet still in the midst of darkness, strife, heresy, and su- 
perstition, the limits of Christendom continued to extend, 
sometimes by legitimate means, and sometimes by bloodshed 
and extermination. The little leaven, though diffused and 
sometimes apparently lost, was yet actively at work. Still 
there was progress. What in one sense was deterioration, 
was in another improvement, and good and evi] went hand in 
hand. At length we reach a period when, through the influ- 
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ence of all kinds of causes, the Gospel was nominally trium- 
pharit over the whole of Europe, even to its most northern 
and barbaric limits. Society had assumed a settled form. 
Law had asserted its power over brute force. With the rise 
of cities, the principles of freedom began to be felt and under- 
stood. Under the influence of a spirit of deep devotion and 
unbounded liberality, Christianity had carved its faith, its 
hopes, and its aspirations on the enduring stone, in forms of 
majesty, and loveliness, and solemn, simple beauty. The 
world had awakened to the charms of literature and science. 
All the fundamental truths, principles, and institutions of Chris- 
tianity were found preserved entire. The Bible, the Creeds, 
the Ministry, the Sacraments, still stood forth unhurt by the 
shock of ages. Not one stone had dropped out of the fabric 
of the Faith. , 

But there had gathered round it every species of anomalous 
additions. Every event, political, social, mental, with which 
the Church had been brought in contact, had left some relic 
behind. How to separate these elements, became now the 
problem which must be solved. It was impossible to read 
the Bible, or the writings of the Fathers, without perceiving 
that the religion there taught, was not exactly that which the 
age received. But how to divide the Divine from the human, 
to disentangle this complicated web, was a task from which it 
is no wonder that strong minds recoiled. It was easy to draw 
up arbitrary individual systems. But, granting that the pre- 
cise truth could be discovered, how persuade the world to 
unlearn a great portion of its faith! Attempts were made at 
both. They failed—and yet not wholly. Great principles 
were seized on. Trains of thought were laid out for exam- 
ination. Flagrant abuses were condemned. As time went 
on, the inquiry narrowed and became more definite. The 
very air seemed burdened with the cry for Reformation— 
reformation in the head, and the members. Read the Centum 
Gravamina of the Diet of Nuremberg, and the reply of Pope 
Adrian. “We acknowledge,” says the latter, “that in this 
holy See there have for some years past been many abomina- 
tions, abuses in spirituals, excesses in mandates—all things, in 
fine, perverted. We have all declined in our ways, and it has 
been long that there was none who did good, no not one.” 
The Council of Trent was a concession to the just demands 
of the age. Why was it not truly a General Council? men may 
ask. Why was so favorable an opportunity lost for restoring 


peace and unity to Christendom? The reply must be fetched 
from the depths of antiquity, from the mysterious passion for 
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empire, which outlived the Caesars and the Constantines, and 
leagued itself, as an instinct and destiny, with the fortunes of 
Rome. It was a legacy from the past, an element in the 
world’s history, too potent and too nearly allied to the “ Mys- 
tery of Iniquity,” not to assert for itself a place. The events 
of centuries could, not thus easily be done away. The turbid 
tide of corruption was too strong to be easily rolled back. 
But there was another power still stronger,—divine truth. 
If error and passion had not existed in vain, no more had 
Christ and His apostles, the Fathers, the Martyrs, the whole 
Church of God. The truth leveled for itself a stand-point in 
England. True, the work of restoration began in a few 
reat minds whom Providence called to commanding stations. 
But all great moral revolutions must spring from individual 
minds, solving, by Divine grace, problems too intricate for the 
mass. Reformers, restorers, have always stood by themselves. 
Look at Elijah; at John the Baptist; at Athanasius. What 
they were of old, Cranmer, Latimer, and Ridley were in their 
day. The Prayer Book contains their credentials, and their 
justification. In the Council of Trent we see all the good and 
evil of History blended together. In the work which the 
Church of England accomplished, under her heroic Bishops, the 
good is separated from the evil. It required all the conflicts of 
preceding centuries, to gain and to secure the ground which 
the English reformation occupies. At no previous period in 
Christian History could such a book as the Prayer Book have 
been compiled. Its glory consists as much in what it omits, 
as what it contains ; and there is no inconsistency in asserting, 
that it is truer to antiquity than antiquity was to itself. For 
by the time that the Faith was defined against the assaults of 
the great heresies, corruptions of a different kind had gained 
entrance, which being more subtle in their character, and 
falling in with the current of men’s sentiments, did not throw 
themselves into open opposition to the Gospel, buf required 
ages to attain their fulldevelopment. The Anglo Saxon mind, 
trained in the hardy principles of Magna Charta and the com- 
mon law, and endowed with the youthfulness of a growing 
civilization, was more favorable to the reception of the Gos- 
pel, in its simplicity, than the old Roman, Greek or Barbaric 
intellect, wearied and warped with dead superstitions. And 
thus while the Church of England repudiated the corrupt ten- 
dencies springing from a surrounding atmosphere of heathen- 
ism, which had deformed the orthodoxy of the ancient Church, 
it retained that orthodoxy itself intact. From the moment 
that the Prayer Book was put forth, a new era opened on 
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mankind, and the universal extension of the principles of that 
single volume, became the one definite object for the Church 
to achieve. But while the Church of Rome retained indis- 
criminately all that “time, in his huge drag net,” had gathered 
of good and evil; and the Church of England, with careful 
reverence, built itself on the solid foundations of Scriptural 
antiquity—a third party constructed a Christianity on the 
basis of the individual conscience, to which it referred even 
the canon of Scripture, and the doctrine of the Trinity. 
Hence the three great elements of modern theological strife— 
Romanism, Anglicanism, Puritanism; having, as the event 
proves, for their respective watchwords, Development, Im- 
mutability, Innovation; the first and the last of which are 
plainiy akin. There was a necessity that these principles 
should show themselves, and should conflict. 

Since the conversion of the last heathen nations of Europe, 
or, more properly speaking, since their nominal adoption of a 
corrupted Christianity, missionary operations were brought to 
a stand, with the exception of some ineffectual attempts to 
restore unity between the Eastern and Western Churches, 
and a few feeble efforts in the same quarter among the Ma- 
homedans. But the beginning of modern discovery and com- 
mercial enterprise in the Western Hemisphere and Africa, 
opened new fields for the ambition of the Roman Church, 
whose children, however, had by this time become habituated 
to the use of the sword, as the most efficacious instrument of 
conversion. For along time before the Reformation, mission- 
ary operations had been little else than a libel and caricature 
of the Gospel. But a new spirit was now breathed into the 
Church of Rome. Ascension Day, 1534, is memorable in the 
annals of the world, for the vows with which Loyola and his 
companions bound themselves in the Subterranean Church at 
Montmayre. In 1540, five years before the first session of 
the Council of Trent, the Society of Jesuits was instituted at 
Rome, by Papal authority, and while the Council was forging 
chains for Christendom, the new missionaries, with the passion 
of an infant zeal, were preaching a corrupted Gospel, with a 
devotion worthy of a purer faith, from Brazil to Japan. At 
the Reformation, the Colonial power of England was yet in 
futurity. In the reign of Henry VII, the Coast of America, 
from Labrador to Virginia, was discovered by a Spanish nav- 
igator sailing under the English flag; but the discoveries of 
Cabot, in 1497, were turned to no practical account until the 
colonization of Virginia in 1578, in the reign of Elizabeth. 
Trade had indeed been previously opened with Newfound- 
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land, and with South America, and commerce with the East 
Indies was beginning to assume a lucrative form. 

Meanwhile the Reformation had occurred, and the Church 
of England had sufficient missionary work at home, without 
attempting enterprises of the kind abroad. And when we 
reflect that she had every thing to do, to form anew the mind 
of the whole nation, even to create for herself a competent 
Clergy, we must admit that she did her work well, consider- 
ing the times, and the obstacles which she had to encounter. 
During the reign of James, which began in 1603, New Eng- 
land was settled, under a trading charter from the king, by 
sundry knights, gentlemen, and merchants, from the west of 
England. A similar colony also went out to Virginia, con- 
cerning which Bishop Berkeley remarks—* that the view of 
propagating the Gospel and civil life among the savage na- 
tions of America, was a principal motive which induced the 
crown to send the first English colonies thither, doth appear 
from the charter granted by King James I, to the adventurers 
in Virginia.” Charles I, ascended the throne and began his 
stormy and troublous reign in 1625; and during all this time 
the colonization of this continent was increasing from all the 
variety of motives which animate men in seeking new habita- 
tions; the love of adventure, dissatisfaction with things at 
home, and thirst after wealth. In the providence of God, com- 
merce has preceded the Gospel, and the schemes which were 
set on foot trom secular and selfish ends, have turned to the 
advancement of the truth. That Charles, like his predecessor, 
was alive to his duty to the Indians, is evident from the tenor 
of the Charter which he granted to the Puritans ; and what- 
ever might have been the sincerity or the insincerity of their 
professions in the matter, there is no reason for distrusting his. 
But while the Church of Rome, from its position, was able to 
act with pertect freedom, in the dissemination of its doctrines, 
that of England was hemmed in on all sides with difficulties. 
The pontificate of Gregory XI, which lasted but two years, 
from 1572 to 1574, is memorable for the massacre of St. Bar- 
tholomew, and the incipient steps which led to the establish- 
ment of the Propaganda in 1621, four years before the acces- 
sion of Charles 1. All instrumentalities came alike to Rome 
—the dagger of the assassin, the zeal of the Jesuit, and the 
patient labor of the catechist: and occupying, in repose, a 
commanding spiritual position, while the political power of a 
great portion of Europe was at its command, it could act 
unrestrained, and upon a large scale. 

Had circumstances permitted, the same missionary zeal, 
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which in 1639 caused Laud to superintend the translation of 
the Prayer Bouk into Greek and French, for the use of the 
Island of Jersey, would have led to the adoption of proper 
measures for the conversion of the Indians. The origin of 
the Venerable Society is indeed ascribed by Grant to the reign 
of Charles I. “The Society for Propagating Christianity in 
Foreign Parts,” he says, “ had been originally instituted by an 
act of Parliament, A. D. 1647: but the civil commotions ensu- 
ing, the execution of that project was suspended until the year 
1661, in the reign of Charles I]. King William, in 1701, en- 
riched that valuable establishment with new donations and 
privileges. Under the bounty and protection of succeeding 
monarchs it has continued to dispense the glorious light of 
truth to nations which sat in darkness.” But Grant must 
have been mistaken. It is scarcely possible that in 1647, 
a Church Missionary Society could have been established. 
There were men enough alive who would have gloried in 
the sacred project ; for those were the days of Jeremy Taylor, 
Nicholson, Hammond, Herbert, Ferrar, Hall and Juxon, men 
who had the mind to plan, and the hand to do, and the heart 
to suffer, and had been trained in truth, to use the words of one 
of them, by “converse with all the glorious martyrs and 
Fathers.” But it was next to impossible that the scheme 
could have been set on foot in 1647. In 1643—(and it is well 
to run over the record to remind us of the straits to which 
the Church was then reduced, and as a contrast to her present 
state)—in 1643, the liturgy was entirely abolished by Act of 
Parliament, and by solemn league and covenant Episcopacy 
abjured as destructive of all true piety :—in 1644, Laud was 
murdered :—in 1645 occurred the fatal route of Naseby and 
the surrender of Bristol :—in 1646, the king was held prisoner 
by the Scots :—in 1647, Charles fell into the hands of Crom- 
well; and the same year, as Hume relates, “above one half of 
the established clergy were turned out to beggary” for fidelity 
to their Church and king :—in 1648, Charles was told that if 
he did not consent to the utter abolition of Episcopacy he 
would be damned :—and in 1649, he exchanged, at Whitehall, 
a corruptible for an incorruptible crown. 

li, in the sad and gloomy year of 1647, when religion and 
loyalty, the State and the Church, lay crushed under the heel 
of an iron fanatigism, Churchmen still dared to dream of the 
universal prevalence of the truth, and which they doubtless 
did, or they would not have fought and suffered for it—and 
fidelity like theirs, under such circumstances, was more sub- 
lime than the courage of the old Romans, who, when a foreign 
enemy encamped before their city, sold and bought the ground 
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on which he pitched his tent—yet they certainly could not 
have got an Act for the Propagation of Church principles 
through a Puritan Parliament. It is however evident from 
what Bishop Nicholson, then Rector of Llandillo-Vawr, in 
Wales, says in the Preface to his excellent Exposition to the 
Catechism, respecting the motives which induced him to pub- 
lish it, after he had been turned out of his cure by the Puri- 
tans, that an Act for the Propagation of the Gospel did pass 
the Parliament about this time, but that it was designed to ope- 
rate in England and to supply, probably, the place of the dis- 
possessed clergy. “That which most of all prevailed with me 
is the sad face of religion we behold and condole here, ever 
since the act of the Propagation of the Gospel hath been put 
in execution in these parts. For the itinerants have been so 
few, so mean, so ignorant, that I say no worse, that as it was in 
the days of Eli so now, for their sake the sacrifice of the Lord 
is abhorred, and the sheep are scattered on the mountains with- 
out a shepherd.” 

Mysterious are the ways of God. The Church, recovering 
from the severe pruning of the Reformation, had no sooner 
spread its sheltering arms abroad and began to bear ripe 
fruit, than the axe was laid to the root of the tree, and its giant 
trunk and goodly branches, and leafy honors, were prostrated 
in the dust, and drenched in kingly and in priestly blood. 

But in 1661, the very year succeeding the Restoration, the 
fire of a true missionary zeal began to kindle in the Church. 
That noble man, not more distinguished for high birth than his 
profound learning and deep piety, Robert Boyle, Esq., was 
made first Governor of a Company “ For the Propagation of 
the Gospel among the heathen natives of New England and 
the parts adjacent.” This was in 1661. In 1679, Charles II, 
at the suggestion of Bishop Compton, had sanctioned the erec- 
tion of a Church in Boston; and that same Prelate was mak- 
ing inquiries as to the religious condition of the Foreign Plan- 
tations in America. In the West India Islands, especially, the 
good work went forward. A little later, 1693, and under 
William and Mary, a College was planted and endowed in 
Virginia, whither Bishop Compton also sent Dr. Blair as his 
Commissary ; and Dr. Bray in the same capacity to Maryland. 
The labors of these missionaries abroad, and the amount of 
missionary funds necessary for their support, rendered a 
Charter necessary ; and on the representations of Archbishop 
Tenison, in 1701, a Royal Charter was obtained. 

The Church had within itself a life which Puritanism could 
not destroy. Charles, Stafford, Laud, might die upon the 
scaffold; Hall might be plundered till he had scarce a plate 
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for his children to eat from, or a chair for them to sit down; 
Jeremy Taylor, and Nicholson, with wisdom capable of in- 
structing, and eloquence of entrancing generations, might be 
driven from the pulpit to keep school for their support ; many 
an ancient fane might become a stable, or a pig-sty ; the axe, 
the hammer and the stone might do their work on the carving 
and the blazonry of sanctuaries ; but it was not by such means 
that the revived truth of God was to be destroyed. As soon 
as the blows of an enemy, that almost destroyed itself by its 
fury, had ceased, the aged trunk put forth a little shoot, green 
and delicate, so that any rude foot might have trodden it down ; 
and other shoots grew beside it from the same mighty root, 
and they became trees, and were venerable and overshadow- 
ing, and the birds of the air lodged in the branches of them ; 
every tree having the fruit of a tree yielding seed.* 

It was thus, towards the close of the seventeenth century, 
that the Missionary cause in the Church of England received 
its first strong impulse. The venerable Bishop Stillingfleet, 
who had lived all through the troublous times of the Rebell- 
ion, and was a link to connect that epoch with the coming 








* The following lines are so beautiful and appropriate that we need no apology 
for quoting them. They are from the pen of the Right Rev. Bishop of New 
Jersey : 


“The Banyan, of the Indian Isles, 
Strikes deeply down its massive root ; 
And spreads its branching life abroad, 

And bends, to earth, with scarlet fruit : 
And, when the branches reach the ground, 
They firmly plant themselves again : 
Then rise, and spread, and droop, and root ; 

An ever green, and endless chain. 


“ And so the Church of Jesus Christ, 
The blessed Banyan of our God, 
Fast rooted upon Zion’s Mount, 
Has sent its sheltering arms abroad ; 
And every branch, that from it springs, 
In sacred beauty, spreading wide, 
As low it bends, to bless the earth, 
Still plants another by its side. 


“ Long as the world itself shall last, 
The sacred Banyan still shall spread, 
From clime to clime, from age to age, 
Its sheltering shadow shall be shed ; 
Nations shall seek its * pillared shade,” 
Its leaves shall, for their healing, be: 
The circling flood, that feeds its life, 
The blood, that crimsoned Calvary.” 
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age, survived long enough to take part in the consultations, 
which led to the formation of the Society for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge, and the obtaining the Charter to that 
for the Propagation of the Gospel. The movement at that 
time was greatly promoted by the labors of Dr. Bray, whose 
missionary efforts in Maryland, in planting Churches, estab- 
lishing Schools, &c., began to assume an important aspect. 
To Archbishop Tenison, however, a debt of gratitude is due 
from American Churchmen, which they ought to remember. 
He not only obtained the Charter from King William, but con- 
tributed, during his lifetime, fifty pounds a year to the Society ; 
and at his death bequeathed a thousand pounds towards the 
support of the first Bishop that should be settled in America. 

The Reformed Church had now passed through her worst 
trials. She had preserved life, but all the machinery pertain- 
ing to a Church, in the full exercise of her functions, had yet 
to be provided. Popular religious education, charities, distant 
missions, the dissemination through all ranks of society of 
sound and wholesome information suited to their respective 
positions, these were now the special wants of the Church. 
Translations of the Bible and the Prayer Book were to be 
made in different languages; parochial libraries were to be 
formed for missionaries ; familiar instruction to be afforded to 
the young; tracts disseminated ; schools formed; teachers 
trained ; and the Church, in a word, roused to fulfill the com- 
mission with which she was entrusted in the times of the 
Apostles as a missionary association. The two Societies, for 
Promoting Christian Knowledge, and for Propagation of the 
Gospel, though composed of nearly the same members, took 
different fields, but they have ever worked faithfully together 
in the dissemination of the truths taught by the English Church. 
The Christian Knowledge Society occupied itself principally 
at home and in Asia: the Propagation Society confined itself 
mainly to the English Colonies in the Western Hemisphere. 
A brief glance at the operations of both, is necessary to form a 
just idea of the missionary work, on which the Church of Eng- 
land entered. 

One of the first steps taken by the Christian Knowledge So- 
ciety, even before the granting of the Charter to the ‘Sister 
Society, was a resolution to form Branch Societies throughout 
the kingdom. In respect to education, Providence immedi- 
ately favored their exertions, and hundreds of charity schools 
in which many thousand children were taught the principles 
of the Church, sprang, under their fostering care into existence. 
They also bent their energies to the dissemination of the Holy 
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Scriptures and the Prayer Book in conjunction, that whereso- 
ever the word of God went, thither the Witness of His Church 
should accompany it. Undismayed by the spurious liberality 
of modern times, the Society has consistently pursued this 
course to the present hour. What God has joined together, 
that is, means with ends, this Society has never put asunder. 
If then, for no other cause, yet for this, the Society for Promo- 
ting Christian Knowledge willever be deserving of the gratitude 
of Churchmen, in that it has set its face as a flint against ob- 
securing the Divinely ordained office of the Church, as the Wit- 
ness of the Truth. Equally high is the praise which must be ac- 
corded to the Society for the able, sound, and efficient theolo- 
gical works and tracts which it has circulated, which still are 
to be found in many of our parish libraries, and in which it 
has always, with sober wisdom, adapted itself to the wants of 
the times. Four years after the granting of the Charter to the 
Venerable Society, the Church of Denmark bestirred herself 
in the missionary cause, and the Royal Mission College was 
founded at Copenhagen. In 1709, the Danish mission was 
taken under the care of the Society, and from fostering the 
enterprises of others, it proceeded, in 1728, to establish a mis- 
sion of its own at Madras, and thus laid the foundation of that 
noble Church which is destined to cover all India and the East 
with the light of Reformed Christianity, and which has already 
inscribed upon its annals so many brilliant names. In con- 
junction with the support of missionaries, the Society has, 
from the first, labored successfully in encouraging translations 
of the Scriptures and the Prayer Book into the Eastern lan- 
guages, and in providing teachers, catechists, schools, colleges, 
churches, and all the machinery necessary to instruct and ele- 
vate the debased population of Hindostan ; in all which good 
works it has been aided both by the East India Company, and by 
the Venerable Society, to which we will now return. 

At the beginning of the eighteenth century, the Church was 
struggling into existence in the teeth of the prevailing spiritual 
tyranny of New England ; and both there and in other parts 
of the Colonies, Churchmen gladly hailed the design of their 
brethren in England. But it was soon discovered that to ren- 
der the Church really effective, it was necessary to have the 
ministry in its integrity. Many efforts were made, even in 
those early days, to secure the Seinnante for the West Indies 
and the Continent.* How very different might have been the 





* We have materials for furnishing a pretty full account of the efforts made to 
obtain, and to prevent obtaining the Episcopate for the Colonies, which we hope to 
give in the next Number.—Eb. Cu. Rey. 
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fortunes of the Church, had they succeeded, it is in vain now 
to speculate. 

But the monarchy of England had allied itself to the con- 
genial principles of the world, and statesmen took expediency, 
and not rectitude, for their motto. Charles II, sounded the key 
note of State-policy, when, shortly after the Restoration, he 
began to pray aloud to deceive some Puritan preachers whom 
he knew to be within hearing; and the worthy example has 
been faithfully followed by the majority of those who have 
since held the reins of authority. Queen Anne, indeed, who 
died too early for the Church, was a fast friend of the Propa- 
gation Society; and George III, stood firm upon the Papal 
question ; but the majority of monarchs and ministers have 
been indifferent, or hostile, to the truth ; and it is to the Church, 
almost in contradistinction to the State of England, that the 
Protestant Episcopal Church in these States is indebted un- 
der God “for her first foundation and a long continuance of 
nursing care and protection.” 

The progress of the Church in the Colonies was at first very 
slow. “It is acknowledged,” wrote Berkeley, in 1725, “that 
there is at this day but little sense of religion and a most no- 
torious corruption of manners in the English Colonies settled 
on the Continent of America and the Islands. It is also ac- 
knowledged that the Gospel has hitherto made but a very in- 
considerable progress among the neighboring Americans, who 
still continue in much the same ignorance and barbarism in 
which we found them above a hundred years ago.” He com- 
plains of the inefficiency of many of the missionaries who were 
sent out, as being “ very meanly qualified, both in learning and 
morals, for the discharge of their office.”’ ‘‘ Separated by the 
Atlantic Ocean from the Episcopacy,” says Bishop White, 
“the Church had no resource for a ministry, but in emigra- 
tion from the mother country, and by sending its candidates 
for the ministry to that country for Orders. The first could 
not be the channel of a respectable, permanent supply. And 
the second, which was most depended on in the latter years of 
the Colonies, was very troublesome and expensive.” Berkeley 
somewhat changed his opinion concerning the general charac- 
ter of the missionaries, after his return from Rhode Island, 
since in his sermon before the Venerable Society, in 1731, he 
says, t that “they have done, and continue to do, “good service 
in bringing the ‘planters to a serious sense of religion which, it 
is to be hoped, will in time extend to others,’ ’ and that “they 
have, by their sobriety of manners, decent behavior, and a 
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competent degree of useful knowledge, shown themselves 
worthy of the choice of those who sent them.” But nothing 
can be worse than the account which he gives of the condi- 
tion of society in general, in which there was manifested “a 
thorough contempt for all that is sacred, being equally careless 
of outward worship and inward principles, whether of faith or 
practice.” His scheme of building a college in the Bermudas 
for the instruction of native missionaries, both European and 
Indian, in the Colonies, though it failed through the supineness 
of the English ministry, remains an enduring monument of his 
practical wisdom and his Christian zeal ; and the main principles 
are those upon which, as we think, foreign missions ‘should 
ever be conducted. When, by the use of the imperfect instru- 
mentalities which had been employed, the Church in this coun- 
try attained to a self-supporting strength, it pleased God to 
_— the social convulsion, which, while it deprived Great 

ritain of the fairest and noblest of her Colonial possessions, 
served to give to the Church in this country, what most it 
needed, and which it might not otherwise have had for ages, 
the sacred ministry in its integrity ; and enabled the Venerable 
Society to devote its energies to other portions of the world. 

It is interesting to glance, at successive intervals, at the 
ag of the Church, since she threw off her corruptions. 

hree hundred years ago, 1553, Mary ascended the throne of 
England, and the Reformation, it was fondly hoped by Rome, 
was quenched in the heart’s blood of Cranmer. Another 
century rolled by, and Charles bent down his kingly head upon 
the scaffold, and the victory of Puritanism seemed complete. 
Again, another hundred years, and we may estimate, by what 
Butler and Berkeley have said, the sad condition of religion on 
both sides of the Atlantic. Still one more leap of a century 
and we are brought to our own times. And what do we now 
see? Rome paralyzed at the very heart ; and only supporting 
life in her local stronghold, (from which when torn she will 
neither have a name nor a meaning.) by the doubtful aid of 
Gallic bayonets ; while her worship has become a gaudy dis- 
play of heathenish idolatry. Puritanism, divided into count- 
less schisms, unable to defend itself from the heresies which it 
has conjured up; and changing its aspect with each coming 
year. But the glorious Reformed Church of England, in 
doctrine and in discipline is precisely what she was when first 
she raised up the ensign of truth to the nations. While by the 
spontaneous energy of her own children, she has spread, and 
is spreading, over the whole of this vast northern Continent ; 
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throughout India, Australia, and the Islands of the sea—reckon- 
ing her Bishops by scores; her priests by thousands ; and her 
communicants by millions. Said the Bishop of Tennessee, i in 
his late Jubilee Sermon, in London, “There are now congrega- 
tions under the pastoral care of 2,750 clergymen. with more 
than fifty Bishops, deriving their Episcopal character from the 
Church of England,” in territories which have been occupied 
by the Venerable Society. The Church is now rallying 
around her the best hearts and the strongest intellects on earth ; 
and teaching everywhere, with the Bible and the Prayer 
Book in her hands, “ the same belief our Saviour taught, the 
Apostles disseminated and the martyrs confirmed ; and which, 
when by the sinister ends of princes, the avarice of prelates, and 
the fatal corruption of the times, it was decayed, impaired, and 
‘fallen from its native beauty, was by careful and charitable 
hands restored to its Primitive integrity.” O! good Sir Thomas 
Browne, how would thy quaint spirit rejoice to see what we see ? 
The battle which the Church of England is fighting against 
Erastianism without, and Treachery within, is one to which 
she is fairly committed, and she will come out of the conflict, 
pure, free, strong, united ; possessing a power not only over 
the hearts and the judgments of Englishmen, but over those 
of the world, which she never had before. 

Thanks be to God, a spirit of enlarged munificence and self- 
sacrifice, worthy of the best days of the Church, pervading all 
ranks and classes, seems struggling into life in the Mother 
Church. It is shown alike by the British Prelate in his 
Cathedral and the missionary in Australia—where the green 
sod is oft the pavement, and the broad oaks are the pillars and 
the roofs of God’s temples—shown by nobility that dates from 
the conquest, and by brighter wealth springing up amid the 
looms of Sheffield and the dock-yards of London and Liver- 
pool, by those who give themselves, and those who give their 
money, to the Church. A few years ago, an old crumbling 
ruin might be seen in Canterbury. The ivy crept along the 
lines of buttressed towers, and all looked venerable, but for 
sacred purposes it was dead. Passing though an archway of 
peculiar beauty, you came toa bar-room, and further on in 
the open space, you might see groups playing at nine pins, or 
sipping at their tables. Little did those who frequented St. 
Augustine’s for amusement, think that in a few years, through 
the noble liberality of an individual, the Church would regain 
her own, the gardens would become a College, and the College 
be a nursery through coming centuries for missionaries, perhaps 
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for martyrs. But such changes are typical of the age. It is 
an age of religious revivals ; revivals which are truly such; 
restoring old things to ancient uses, or converting them to 
better ; reviving the principles, the feelings, the aspirations, 
the heroism, the devotion of the past; but purified by much 
that then alloyed ; and making men lovers of truth, of unity, 
of gravity, simplicity, and God. May God grant that this year 
of Jubilee may stir up the Church to renewed activity and zeal 
in this great work. 

And now a word, in conclusion, for ourselves as American 
Churchmen. Why, amongst other blessings which we see ac- 
cruing from this Anniversary, may it not be signalized by lay- 
ing the foundations ofa strictly missionary college ; which may 
be to us, what St. Augustine’s is to England? If an individual 
could do such a work there, why may not many do it here ?” 
Why may we not rear up in our midst an institution, to which 
the young converts in China, and Africa, and every other 
heathen land, in which it may be our privilege to labor for 
Christ, may come, and together with our own sons, who devote 
themselves to missionary work, receive the instruction and 
the discipline which they need. We see no difficulties in the 
way which Faith and Love cannot overcome. Then would 
our missionaries, instead of losing some of the best years of 
their lives in struggling to acquire the elements of the languages 
in which they are to preach the Gospel, master these in the 
ordinary course of their education, and with full health and 
energy be able to enter at once upon their duty. Then would 
the converts from heathenism who desire to enter the Christian 
ministry, receive such discipline as they cannot otherwise 
have. “Brought up,” to use the words of Berkeley, “in such 
a seminary, and well instructed in religion and learning, they 
would make the ablest and properest missionaries for spreading 
the Gospel among their countrymen,” care being taken “that 
during the whole course of their education, an eye should be had 
to their mission, that they should be taught to consider them- 
selves as trained up to that sole view, without any other pros- 
pect of provision or employment ; that a zeal for religion and 
love of their country, should be early and constantlyeinstilled 
into their minds—and that they should be animated and in- 
flamed by the great examples in past ages of public spirit and 
virtue to rescue their countrymen from their savage manners 
to a life of civility and religion.”” A College like this would be 
a constant incentive in our midst to the-performance of our 
duty to the heathen; and would be a perennial missionary 
fountain. 
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But we have no space to enlarge upon this subject. We 
throw out the idea for the consideration of earnest Christian 
men; and with them we leave it. Sure we are, that this 
Jubilee is thrilling with its trumpet-tones the hearts of all 
American Churchmen, who love the cause of Christ, better 
than they love themselves. Its associations are too sacred 
not to be felt and responded to in every breast where Christ- 
ianity is something more than a name or a party badge. And 
there will be monuments of this Jubilee, planted with prayers, 
and baptized with tears of gratitude, which will live to greet 
the eyes, and provoke the charities, of our sons and our 
daughters, when in 1901, the thousands on thousands of 
our Church-going bells shall echo and reécho from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific the story of the noble deeds of this 
Venerable Society. 
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Art. II—THE CANADIAN CLERGY RESERVES.* 


Various circumstances now occur, which appear destined 
to hasten on some decision. The Legislative Assembly in two 
successive Parliathents, passed Bills like the preceding, which 
were rejected by the Legislative Council. In 1831, the Wes- 
leyan Conference, which had hitherto taken no active part 
against the Church, began to join in the agitation, and present- 
ed an address to the King, praying that the proceeds of the 
Reserves might be appropriated “to purposes of general edu- 
cation, and perhaps to other internal improvements.” This 
and other efforts in the same direction, no doubt determined 
the Bishop of Quebec to proceed to England to plead the 
cause of the Church with the Home Government. His suc- 
cess however does not appear to have been great; for early 
in the next year we find a message from the Ficat. Governor 
of Upper Canada, Sir John Colborne, inviting the House of 
Assembly to “vary or repeal” the provisions of the statute 31 
Geo. III, c. 31, in respect of the support of a Protestant Clergy-; 
and a Bill was introduced by the Attorney General, Mr. it 
I. Boulton, the principal object of which was to reinvest the 
Clergy Reserves in the Crown, “discharged from all trusts 
for the benefit of the Protestant Clergy, and of and from all 
and every the claims and demands of such Clergy, upon and in 
respect of the same.” 

This proposition, equally iniquitous and sacrilegious with 
that which emanated trom the House of Assembly, was recom- 
mended in the Message, on the ground that “the period at 
which the Clergy Reserves might be reasonably expected to 
be productive is still remote ;” and that “his Majesty has solid 
grounds for entertaining the hope that before the arrival of that 
period, it may be found practicable to afford the Clergy . . . such 
a reasonable and moderate provision as may be necessary for 
enabling them properly to discharge their sacred functions.” 
The nature of these “solid grounds” does not appear to have 
transpired ; and we have no doubt that the provision contem- 
plated by those who drew this Bill would have been exceed- 
ingly “ reasonable and moderate.” 

t is remarkable that this Message is the first public docu- 
ment which affects to place the Established Churches of Eng- 





* Continued from page 241. 
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land and Scotland “upon an equality,” expressing the belief 
that the objects of the Bill may be attained “without sacrifi- 
cing their just claims.” Could there be agreater mockery ? 

The introduction of this Bill was followed by a Message 
from the Governor to the Clergy Corporation, informing them 
that he had received a dispatch from the Secretary of State, 
“directing that the leasing of the Clergy Reserves should be 
suspended,” until the Bill lately introduced into the House of 
Assembly respecting the Clergy Reserves shall have passed 
into alaw. To this Message the Corporation returned a re- 
spectful Address, in which they protested against the interfe- 
rence of the Secretary of State as an infringement of their priv- 
ileges ; but stated that, in deference to the Governor himself, 
they would suspend the leasing until a general meeting of the 
Clergy of Upper Canada could be assembled. Meanwhile the 
Bill was introduced and printed, but not further proceeded 
with during that Session. 

The meeting of the Clergy took place in September ; and 
there were present the Bishop of Quebec, and seventeen of the 
Clergy. At this meeting a petition to the Crown was adopted, 
to proceed from the Clergy and other members of the Church 
in Upper Canada, in which they “do not appeal so much to his 
Majesty’s well-known grace, as to his equity; and claim the 
continued security of their undoubted rights ; that justice to 
which all are entitled ; that regard to their religious privileges 
which is paid to those of their Lower Canadian brethren of 
the Roman Catholic Religion.” This Petition was sent home 
by the hands of the then Solicitor General, Mr. Hagerman, 
whom the Corporation constituted their special delegate. 
This vigorous action of the Corporation appears to have been 
for the time successful: for although the Bili was re-intro- 
duced, and read a first time in the session of 1832-3, it was not 
passed. This however does not relieve the originators of it, 
whoever they were, from the burden of having proposed on 
the part of the Crown so lamentable a measure. 

Every year seemed now destined to introduce some new 
attack. In May, 1833, the Corporation received a communi- 
cation from the Governor, requesting them to issue orders to 
their tenants to pay all moneys due on account of the Reserves 
into the hands of the Receiver General, in order that they 
might be brought into the public accounts. This request 
arose from an opinion expressed by the Attorney General as 
to the illegality of the present mode of management. The 
Corporation regarded it, however, as a new attempt at en- 
croachment on the part of the Government, and appointed a 
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Committee to represent to the Governor that, by consenting 
to his proposal they “ would be giving up a privilege guaran- 
tied by the Charter to the Clergy of the Province, and hitherto 
exercised without objection.” The Governor, fortified by the 
opinion of the Attorney General, could net be convinced, and 
announced to the Corporation that he could not “ sanction any 
other arrangement” than that proposed, “nor consent to be- 
come responsible for the disbursements authorized by the Sec- 
retary of State for the Colonies, without further reference on 
the subject to the Crown officers and his Majesty’s Govern- 
ment.” 

There can be but little doubt that this disagreement accel- 
erated, if it did not produce, the resolution of the Home Gov- 
ernment to withdraw from the Colonial Church that aid which 
it had wisely entrusted to it, during the non-productiveness of 
its own resources. It has been already stated that in the year 
1816, the Imperial Parliament granted £16,000 annually for 
the whole of the Colonies. Of this sum the share appropriated 
to North America, in 1816, was £5,730, in 1818 £8,126; but 
in that year the Home Government announced to the Society 
for the Propagation of the Gospel, that from the year 1834 this 
allowance would absolutely cease. The remonstrances made 
by the Society and the Colonial Bishops induced the Government 
to reconsider the matter, and the result with regard to Upper 
Canada was that the Government agreed to support the exist- 
ing Missionaries at a reduced rate of £170 per annum, but not 
to undertake the charge of any new Missionaries. 

The example which had been set on the part of the Crown 
of desiring to resume what it had given to God, seems to have 
encouraged the House of Assembly again to dispose of that 
which was never theirs, and to wrest the whole out of the 
hands of both the Church and the Sovereign. The object 
therefore of the next measure (that of 1834) was to enable 
certain Commissioners nominated (not by the Crown nor by 
the whole Legislature, but) by the House of Assembly alone, 
to sell the Reserves, and pay over the proceeds to the Receiver 
General, to be disposed of by the Legislature for the promo- 
tion of education, and for no other purpose. This Bill passed 
the Assembly ; but the Upper House, remaining firm to their 
former views, and perhaps being confirmed in them by the slight 
cast upon themselves, rejected this Bill, as they had done its 
predecessors. 

In this state of things the party headed by Sir Robert Peel 
came into power ; and it was thought prudent to embrace this 
opportunity, and to endeavor at least to obtain some pro- 
vision out of the Reserves to compensate the Clergy for the 
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deductions which had been made from their incomes, to secure 
the permanency of the several parishes and Missions when the 

overnment stipend should cease by the death of the present 
incumbents, and if possible to procure a final settlement of the 
question of the Clergy Reserves. Accordingly the Clergy 
Corporation was summoned to meet by the Bishop of Quebec, 
and came to some important resolutions, which were embodied 
in an Address and submitted to the consideration of Sir John 
Colborne. The substance of them is as follows: that it is de- 
sirable that every Parish and Mission should be endowed with 
a portion of the Reserves, and that alot or two in every town- 
ship in which there is no Mission should be exempted from 
sale or lease, for the purpose of future endowment; that the 
leasing of the Reserves should be recommended and the rents 
newly arranged ; that not more than one-fourth in each town- 
ship should be sold, and none under 10s. per acre ; that the lots 
of defaulters should be declared vacant, and that no leased lots 
should be sold in future. At the same meeting it was agreed 
to address Sir Robert Peel, for the final settlement by the 
Home Government of the Clergy Reserve question. 

Some of these regulations were adopted by the Government ; 
but this is the last meeting of the Clergy Corporation. There 
can, however, be but little doubt that their recommendations 
led to those communications between Sir John Colborne and 
the Secretary of State which issued in the further carrying out 
of that portion of 31 Geo. III, c. 31, which provided for the 
establishment of Rectories. 

In order, however, to be under no mistake upon the subject, 
the Governor obtained the formal opinions of the Law officers 
of the Imperial Crown ; and that he might avoid the charge 
that the rights of Members of other communions were infring- 
ed, he avoided giving the Rectors any territorial jurisdiction, 
by omitting to define the limits of the Rectories or parishes. 
But the erection of parishes would have been nothing strange ; 
for the British Crown had erected parishes in most of i 
old Colonies in America; everywhere in the West Indies 
_ there are parishes ; and even Nova Scotia and New Brunswick 
have parishes. Led by these and other considerations, Sir 
John Colborne made an Order in Council for the establishment 
of fifty-seven Rectories ; and hastily issued patents for the 
endowment of forty-four of them, with lands amounting to 
more than 20,000 acres. We say “hastily ;” for he was sud- 
denly superseded ; and he was compelled to act hastily, or else 
leave the results of so much thought and care unaccomplished. 
This was done in 1835, and the Bishop of Quebec lost no 
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time in filling the Rectories with the oldest and most deserv- 
ing of the Missionaries. 
his step taken by Sir John Colborne seems to have excited 
in a very high degree the displeasure of the opponents of the 
Church ; and accordingly in the next session of the Provincial 
Parliament in 1836, under Sir Francis Head, a bill was 
brought forward for devoting the proceeds of the Reserves to 
purposes of education. It proceeded so far as to get into 
Committee ; but when there it met with the strenuous oppo- 
sition of the conservative members of the House, led on by 
Mr. Solicitor General Hagerman ; and the Committee reported 
a resolution, which set aside the preamble of the bill, viz, 
“That it is desirable that the lands, commonly called the 
Clergy Reserves, and the proceeds arising from the sales 
thereof, be appropriated for the promotion of the religious and 
moral instruction of the people throughout the Province.” 
Thus the bill was rejected. But it is ominous to see the 
very loose ground occupied by the Conservative leader, and he 
a zealous Churchman. What is the meaning of the loose 
phrase, “ religious and moral instruction of the people through- 
out the Province ?” This victory was in fact to all intents and 
purposes a defeat. The very wording of the resolution shows 
that it was intended to gain the votes of the Conservative por- 
tion of the Presbyterians and Wesleyans, without whom no 
doubt the Bill could not have been thrown out. And this is 
further illustrated by the speech of Mr. Hagerman. “I be- 
lieve,” he said, “ that the Clergy Reserves were appropriated 
exclusively for the support of the Established Church of Eng- 
land in these Provinces ; and | believe that the interests of re- 
ligion will be best advanced by applying them to that object. 
ut Iam willing to admit that I do not consider it consistent 
with the interests of religion, that its temporal possessions 
should be the cause of dissension and discord amongst any 
large proportion of the community. The Christian religion 
inculcated peace on earth and good will amongst men ; and 
to attain that object I am willing to make any sacrifice that 
shall not involve any of those high principles, which it is the 
duty of an honest man under all circumstances and under all 
hazards to maintain,” &c. &c. What unmeaning verbiage! 
When will the time come when the temporal possessions of 
the Church will not be a cause of envy to those opposed to 
her? Those of the Church in England were for the most part 
the voluntary gift of the original proprietors of the soil ; yet 
when did her enemies cease to make these possessions “ the 
cause of dissension and discord?’ Is our comparatively tri- 
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fling endowment of Trinity Church allowed to pass without 
challenge ? And what right had Mr. Hagerman to be willing 
to sacrifice what did not belong to himself, but to God and His 
Church. 

These repeated and persevering attacks upon the property 
of the Church naturally rendered the members of it desirous 
that the claims of other bodies should be adjudicated upon by 
some superior authority ; but any intended action on the sub- 
ject was superseded during the next two years by the insurrec- 
tionary movements which broke out simultaneously in Lower 
and Upper Canada in the autumn of 1837, and were brought to 
a head by the general rising in Lower Canada in 1838. These 
troubles occasioned the Mission of Lord Durham in the latter 
year; and although his stay in the country was extremely 
brief, yet it added another unfavorable feature to the question 
of the disposition of the Reserves. 

Up to this period the Romanists had contentedly acquiesced 
in the position of the Church of England; and in Upper 
Canada their leading ecclesiastics had not only been conspicu- 
ous for their loyalty to the British Crown, but had freely ex- 
pressed their opinion that the Clergy Reserves belonged right- 
fully to the Church of England and to her alone. But it was 
the natural consequence of such a mission as Lord Durham 
proclaimed himself to have come upon, as a hearer and re- 
dresser of all grievances, that it invited all who were disposed 
to complain of public or individual grievances, to think of sub- 
jects of discontent which never occurred to their minds before. 
Thus upon this occasion the Romanists began to reflect that, 
however clear might be the claim of the Church to the Re- 
serves, yet Wesleyans and others had now been encour- 
aged to look for a share of them—who never pretended to 
suppose that they had been originally included in their 
destination. They therefore began to discover, according to 
Lord Durham’s Report, “ that any such favor” as the restric- 
tion of these lands to “ any one or even all the Protestant sects 
would be most unadvisable ;’ and accordingly began to claim 
a share of them, if divided; and to join the Protestant sects 
in requiring, if that were not done, that they should be applied 
to the general purposes of the government or to the support of 
a general system of education. Nor was this claim discour- 
aged by Lord Durham, although made in the face of the Im- 
perial Act, which especially appropriated these lands to the 
support of “a Protestant clergy.” On the contrary, he pro- 
posed to the Government, in that notable “ Report” which bears 
his name, (if indeed he was in any sense the author of it,) that 
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the whole of the previous provisions on the subject should be 
repealed, and that it should be left to the Provincial Legisla- 
ture to deal with the reserved lands as they might think prop- 
er ; and this notwithstanding his commendation of the wisdom 
and prudence which made an ample provision for the support 
of the Roman religion in Lower Canada, and his expressed 
opinion that this provision might with propriety be aug- 
mented. 

Lord Durham, however, did not remain to carry out his 
own views. Lord Sydenham succeeded him as Governor 
General ; but Sir George Arthur still remained Lieut. Gover- 
nor of Upper Canada; and, in February, 1839, proposed to 
the Legislature of that Province to settle the question by some 
measure which could satisfy religious persons of all persuasions, 
or else to reinvest the lands in the Crown. In agreement 
with this proposition a Bill was passed through the House of 
Assembly in February, 1840, by which it was proposed to di- 
vide the eres into two parts, one of which was to be again 
divided between the Churches of England and Scotland, ac- 
cording to the numbers of their adherents, and the other half 
between the other denominations upon the same principle ; 
but this Bill did not become law, in consequence of some as- 
sumption in it which the Crown Lawyers decided to be un- 
constitutional. 

By the management of Lord Sydenham the union of the two 
Provinces of Upper and Lower Canada was carried through 
both Legislatures, and was sanctioned by an Imperial Act in 
the course of the same year. In this state of things the friends 
of the Church became increasingly anxious for a final settle- 
ment of the Clergy Reserve Question by the Imperial Govern- 
ment. The year before, Archdeacon Strachan had gone to 
England for consecration to the See of Toronto; and there 
can be little doubt that the whole matter was very fully dis- 
cussed by him with Archbishop Howley and the other heads 
of the Church. After the passing of the Union Bill, the next 
subject which engaged the attention of the Government was 
the Clergy Reserves. In order to the settlement of the ques- 
tion it was considered expedient first to ascertain the proper 
interpretation of the phrase in the Constitutional Act, “a Pro- 
testant Clergy ;” and accordingly the matter was submitted to 
the twelve Judges of England for their solemn adjudication. 
Upto this period the Judges of England, since their indepen- 
dence of the Crown had been established by George III, had 
been regarded as wholly out of the reaeh of political influence ; 
but the decision to which they came upon this question was 
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such as to grieve a large portion of the English people by its 
manifest subserviency to political circumstances. We ‘have 
in a former portion of this article exhibited sufficient reasons 
why it could not have been the intention of those who framed 
this Act to include in the term any but the clergy of the Church 
of England. But the Judges choosing to look only at the actual 
wording of the Act, and taking the term “clergy” in a sense 
entirely unknown to the law up to that period, decided that it 
might be applied to ministers of religion of any Protestant de- 
nomination. This decision was received with regret even by 
many who were not members of that Church, but who desired 
to respect the character of the Judges of the land; and who 
were therefore mortified that a decision should have been 
legally given by them, which was notoriously contrary to the 
facts, and rendered, too obviously in order to enable the minis- 
ter of the day to deal more easily with this political question 
on such principles as would be palatabie to a majority of the 
Colonists. 

This difficulty being removed, a consultation was held with 
the Archbishop of Canterbury ; and he (no doubt after con- 
sultation with competent persons) proposed the following as 
the basis of a measure with which the Church of Engiand 
might rest content :—Ist. That the proceeds of the past sales 
of the Clergy Reserves, amounting to about one-fourth of the 
whole, should be divided between the clergy in communion 
with the Established Churches of England and Scotland, in 
the proportion of two to one; i. e. that the Church of England 
should have two parts and the Church of Scotland one part. 
2d. That the proceeds of the sales of the remaining three-fourths 
, Should, as they accrued, be divided into two equal portions ; of 
which one portion should be at the disposal of the Government, 
and the other should be divided between the Churches of Eng- 
land and Scotland, in the before-mentioned ratio. It is evident 
that the position of the Primate in making this proposition 
after the decision of the Judges, was very different from that 
of those who made proposals for a surrender of part of the 
Reserves or the whole, before this decision, and when they 
fully believed that the whole had been given to the Church. 
This proposition was acceded to by the Government, and ac- 
cordingly on June the 30th, 1840, the Premier, Lord*John 
Russell, brought in a Bill founded upon it, which passed both 
Houses of Parliament, and received the Royal Assent on the 
7th of August in the same year. 

By this Act the Imperial Parliament guarantied to the 
Church of England the sum of £7,700, and to the Church of 
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Scotland £1,580 annually, in order that the existing Missions 
might not fallto the ground for want of funds and that the 
existing Rectors and Missionaries might not be destitute of 
support. The proceeds of the Reserves were to be divided 
between the two Established Churches, precisely in the man- 
ner proposed by Archbishop Howley; and the portion appro- 
priated to the Church was placed under the management of 
the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel. The annual 
sums guarantied to these Churches respectively were to be 
the first charge upon the funds appropriated to them ; and so 
long as the annual proceeds of their shares should fall short of 
these sums, the deficiency was to be supplied out of the Con- 
solidated Fund of the Imperial Government ; and the sums so 
supplied for the Church of England were to be paid over to 
the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel, according to 
the practice pursued for many years previously, leaving it to 
them to appropriate these sums without control. The re- 
mainder of these annual sums, or the whole, (whenever the 
Clergy Reserves availed to pay the whole,) was to be paid on 
warrants, issued by the Governor General ; and in the case of 
the Church of England, under the arrangement made by the 
S. P.G. The same was tobe the case with the rest of the 
proceeds above these sums. 

That half of the future proceeds of the Clergy Reserves, 
which by the Archbishop’s proposition was to be left in the 
hands ot the Government, was to be disposed of by the Gov- 
ernor in Council, “for purposes of public worship and reli- 
gious instruction in Canada.” In order to prevent misappro- 
priation by any of the religious bodies to whom any sums 
were or might be allotted, a remedy was provided by author- 
izing the Governor to invoke the aid of the Court of Chan- 
cery. 

This then was the settlement of a question which had been 
in agitation for many years; and it is curious to observe the 
principles, or want of principle, upon which it was decided : 
for by the operation of it, those lands which were originally 
destined to support the Clergy of the Church of England, 
may now be employed to sustain the sect the most hostile 
to her, and to support those who could never have dreamed 
of being called clergymen, unless this pecuniary advantage 
had been attached to the name: whilst the lands intended, 
beyond any doubt whatever, for the sustentation of Protestant- 
ism, are now often employed to sustain Popery: and all this 
in consequence of the agitation kept up by the members of a 
communion more zealously and ostentatiously Protestant than 
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their opponents,—and whose clergy, anterior to this struggle, 
could never be brought to acknowledge any minister of religion 
as a clergyman, who was not ordained either Presbyterially or 
Episcopally. These then are the results of this culpable cu- 
pidity of the Presbyterians; and thus the members of a Com- 
munion, especially bigoted and intolerant, have been brought 
to promote, amongst a whole community, the opinion that 
there is no important difference between different and even 
contrary religious opinions, and that the same nation may 
justifiably support each and all alike. 

The Colonial authorities began now to apply themselves to 
make arrangements for the management of the Reserves; and 
as it was a great object with those who desired popularity, to sell 
them as soon as possible, regulations for their sale were issued 
by the Government in October of the same year. It was not 
long however before the watchful Bishop of Toronto observed 
that the sales were being effected at a rate so ruinously low, 
that the remnant now remaining to the Church was in danger 
of being almost entirely dissipated. He accordingly drew up 
a long and able paper, addressed to the Colonial Secretary, 
Lord Stanley, in which he represented in powerful and _per- 
suasive terms the waste of property, and the injury to religion 
which must result from continuing to pursue this plan. In 
this document he proposed first for a total discontinuance of 
the sales, until land should have so risen in value, as to render 
the endowment in some degree adequate to its ends ; and 
failing this, he begged for a suspension of the sales, until a 
less improvident system could be arranged. Representations 
of a similar kind appear to have been addressed to the Gov- 
ernor General, Sir Charles Bagot; and the result was a min- 
ute of the executive council in March, 1842, in which the 
system of sales was much amended. This, however, in the 
opinion of the Bishop, left the system so destructive, that the 
Reserves would be sold for less than half their value. 

Meanwhile, in this same year, the Church Society of the 
Diocese of Toronto was formed, and the lay committee of this 
Society proposed to discharge its duty of watching over the 
temporalities of the Church. Accordingly, in the beginning of 
the next year this committee applied to the Bishop for such 
information as he could furnish of the actual property in 
which the Church has an interest, and of the condition in 
which it stood. From the answer to this application it ap- 
peared not only that the system of sales was exceedingly 
wasteful, but that the system of management was unnecessa- 
rily expensive. They therefore memorialized the new Gov- 
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ernor General, Sir Charles Metcalfe, on the subject, but with- 
out success. In consequence of this, the persuasion which 
had been already entertained of the advisableness of dividing 
the lands assigned to the Churches of England and Scotland, 
and placing their respective portions in the management of 
members of those Churches, began to gain ground in the 
minds at least of the members of the Church of England. 
Accordingly, a special meeting of the Church Society was 
held in September, 1844, in which petitions to that effect were 
agreed to, and forwarded to the Provincial Legislature. These 
petitions, be it remembered, did not apply for the distribution 
of the proceeds of the lands, which had been already placed 
by the Imperial Statute in the S. P. G.; but for the removal 
of the economical management from the hands of a Govern- 
ment Board, and its transference to members of the Church 
of England. The Legislative Council paid so much respect 
to this petition, as to appoint a select committee on the sub- 
ject, which committee reported favorably to the views of the 
petitioners; but the business proceeded no further. 

It will be remembered that at the time of the passing of the 
Clergy Reserves Act an appropriation was made out of the 
Imperial Revenue for the support of the then existing clergy, 
to the amount of £7,700; with the understanding that, as the 
Reserves themselves should produce an available income, it 
should be appropriated to relieve the government from a por- 
tion of the burden. In the year 1845, not only was the pro- 
cess of absorption by that regulation completed, but there was 
an available surplus, which, according to the statute, was to be 

aid into the hands of any Treasurer appointed by the S. P. G. 

he Bishop of Toronto becoming aware of this, acquainted 
the Society with the fact; who accordingly appointed their 
own Treasurers in Upper Canada, who entered on their office 
in July, 1846. The Society likewise proceeded to consider in 
what way this fund might be made available to supply the 
needs of the Church. Before taking any steps whatever, it 
became necessary to ascertain whether the surplus was likely 
to be permanent, and what would be its probable annual ave- 
rage. Whilst these and similar inquiries were proceeding, the 
Bishop likewise considered what in his opinion would be best 
for his Diocese, and in May, 1846, proposed a plan for the 
management of the fund. 

As the result of these discussions, one of the first steps 
taken by the Society was to do what had long been pressed 
upon the government and Church at home without success, 
viz, to provide an Episcopal income for the Bishop of Toronto, 
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who had hitherto depended upon his income as Archdeacon, 
together with the surplus of the Rectory of St. James’ at To- 
ronto, after paying two Curates. This done, it was decided to 
pay to the Bishop likewise the arrears of his salary from the 
time of his consecration ; deducting the income he had actu- 
7 received. At the end of 1847, the Bishop resigned his 
office of Archdeacon of York, and the Rev. A. N. Bethune, 
Principal of the Diocesan College at Cobourg, was appointed 
to the office ; the salary of the Archdeacon therefore was no lon- 
ger guarantied by the government, and was placed as a charge 
upon that part of the Clergy Reserves Fund administered by 
the S. P.G. This however made no real difference, as it had 
really been paid out of the Reserves, ever since they had be- 
come available for the purpose. The Society likewise repaid 
the Bank of Upper Canada the advances it had made, both to 
the Bishop and to some of the clergy, deducting of course 
the former from their payments to the Bishop. 

These payments having been settled, they came to arrange 
in what way they could best apportion the remaining surplus ; 
and the result of their deliberations they embodied in the fol- 
lowing regulations : 

“1. That a sum of £1200 per annum currency be appropri- 
ated to the maintenance of a Theological Institution for the 
Diocese of Toronto. 

“2. That annual grants of £60 currency be made to travel- 
ing missionaries. 

“3. That stipends to the clergy in the settled districts be 
paid, equal in amount to the sum raised within the Diocese.” 

These, with some allowances for outfit, were the most im- 
portant regulations ; and upon them-in substance all their sub- 
sequent administration of this fund is based. 

The principles adopted in these regulations are evidently 
these: that since the Clergy Reserves do not entirely belong 
to the Church, the people must necessarily do much for them- 
selves; that they are more likely to provide voluntarily for 
that which comes home to their own constant needs, viz, the 
pastor who is always amongst them; that they must be both 
incited and encouraged to make an adequate provision for 
him ; that the fund ought to be employed to provide those 
spiritual advantages of which the people are less likely to see 
and feel the utility, such as the missionary to those who have 
lost the sense of the necessity of religion, the Bishop who only 
visits them occasionally, and the College whose advantages 
reach them only indirectly. We understand that some 
amongst the Canadian Clergy are dissatisfied with these ar- 
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rangements ; but, viewing them from without, they appear in 
a high degree wise and well considered. 

But no sooner did it appear that the clergy were obtaining 
such an accession of means from the Clergy Reserves, that 
the Church was able to extend her operations and add mate- 
rially to the number of her ministers ; that she was no longer 
the absolute dependent on British benevolence, nor constrain- 
ed to make her way only by the voluntary efforts of her ad- 
herents in the Colony, than her old enemies began to rise up 
against her and to renew the clamor against the Clergy Re- 
serves and Rectories. There are many motives which com- 
bine men in this crusade. 

First of all, the Congregationalist and Baptist denomina- 
tions, and in general all those who have gone from the United 
States into Canada in recent years, are opposed to the idea of 
a Church supported by the State. Their principles lead them 
to repudiate this connection for themselves, and they would 
not choose that any others should partake of that which they 
repudiate. Or (to put the matter in a more favorable point 
of view for them) they conceive the connection between 
Church and State to be injurious to the interests of religion, 
and therefore desire to abolish it altogether. United with 
them are even some adherents of the Church of England, 
who find their views strengthened by the mischievous nature 
of State interference in England for some years past, and 
think that the possession of any exclusive principles by the 
Church of England, is rather a hindrance than otherwise ; in- 
asmuch as it prejudices many against the Church herself, and 
prevents them from giving a candid attention to her claims. 
This body is further swelled by those who keep up the old cry, 
for which there is less and less reason every day, that the Re- 
serves are a hindrance to the improvement of the country, by 
keeping considerable tracts still either entirely wild, or only 
partially cultivated; thus leaving, as they say, the burden of 
making roads, &c., entirely upon the proprietors and occu- 
piers of the cleared lands, and adding to the future value of 
the Church lands at the expense of those who now occupy the 
adjoining lands. This is really the case in very few instances ; 
but its occasional occurrence is sufficient to induce covetous 
men to hold it up as a general grievance. Another too con- 
siderable class is that of those who attach themselves to no 
Church or sect,—who dislike the restraints of religion, and 
would therefore gladly do away with all provision for the sup- 
port of its ministers. But from what we can learn, all these 
would be powerless, however loudly they might clamor, were 
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it not for the accession to their ranks of the body called the 
Free Church of Scotland. 

It is true that the leading men of the party in Scotland, 
and we believe in Canada also, are favorable to the principle 
of a Church establishment: but in Canada they act as though 
they were opposed to it; and for this line of conduct they 
have several motives. Some probably think that the practice 
of supporting one dominant Church, and of supporting two 
or more in addition to it, are very different things; and whilst 
favorable to the former, they would reject the latter, as making 
no distinction between truth and error. Then again, in Scot- 
land, there is some hope that they may become the majority 
of the population, and thus become the established Church ; 
whilst in Canada no such hope can exist: for if there were to 
be a dominant Church in Canada, it must be the Church of 
England. They therefore see no chance of their obtaining 
an equality of temporal condition with the Churches of Eng- 
land and Scotland, excepting by bringing them down to a 
level with themselves. Moreover there can be little doubt 
that, whatever may be the case in Scotland, many of this 
body in Canada are opposed altogether to the temporal suste- 
nance of the Church by the State, on account of the danger of 
the interference of the State in spiritual matters. 

There is another subject which unites all these different 
classes, and even brings in the members of the Church of 
Scotland; and that is the Rectories. It is not merely that 
certain ministers of the Church of England have a portion of 
land set apart for their maintenance; for that is the case with 
the ministers of certain other congregations, not of the Church, 
but it is the very name of Rector ; it is the status and position 
which this name gives to those who hold it and to the whole 
body to which they belong. These, no other body can aspire 
to, for they have no such title amongst them. It is also the 
connection which this name gives them with the clergy of the 
mother country. Along with all this there is some vague, 
shadowy dread (not the less influential because it is wholly 
undefined) that this name may at some future day become 
connected with the exercise of spiritual jurisdiction by our 
clergy over persons not of us,—and may even revive the 
hated claim for tithes, which, but for the Rectories, they might 
hope was extinguished forever. 

To all these elements must be added the mere interested pol- 
itician, who makes a trade of professions of liberality, and who 
is more frequently a member of the Church than of any other 
body, because she numbers in her ranks the larger portion of 
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more or less educated persons. It isin this class that our own 
real weakness lies. If we could shake these men off,—if all 
the members of our own body had been united in support of 
our just claims,—as we should never have been brought into 
the unfavorable position in which we now stand, so we should 
have no dread from the attacks of our enemies. 

These then are the various parties combined in the present 
attack. 

The object directly proposed, as we learn from certain res- 
olutions proposed by Mr. Price, a member of the Government, 
to the House of Assembly, is to obtain trom the Imperial Par- 
liament the power to make a new settlement of the question, 
after the Imperial Parliament shall have passed an Act “ pro- 
viding that the annuities now payable to the several denomi- 
nations of Christians now receiving the same should termin- 
ate at some specified time.” 

It does not appear whether, after this, the proceeds of 
the Reserves would, according to their wishes, come to be 
divided amongst the various religious bodies according to their 
numbers, or be appropriated to secular education, or be devo- 
ted entirely to the construction of public works. It seems 
indeed evident that the parties now combined are divided on 
those subjects. 

The question then naturally arises, what probability is there 
that the Church in Canada will be able to resist this attack ? 

First, then, there is the important fact, that the Reserves 
and Rectories are guarantied by an Imperial Act, and there- 
fore cannot be diverted from their present appropriation in 
opposition to the views of the Imperial Parliament. Some 
amongst us may suppose that this difficulty will be speedily re- 
moved by annexation ; but we believe all well informed persons 
are fully satisfied that that was a cry aroused by temporary 
circumstances, and that the idea is now postponed indefinitely. 
Now, although there is too much reason to fear that if the 
Provincial Legislature were at all unanimous in proposing the 
confiscation of the Church lands, the present English admin- 
istration might be disposed to listen favorably to the proposal, 
especially if they saw no danger likely to arise at home in 
consequence ;—yet as there is not that unanimity, and especial- 
ly if they see that such a concession would endanger their po- 
sition in England, there can be no doubt that they would de- 
lay giving the countenance of the Government to such a meas- 
ure, even if they did not wholly refuse it. And, even if the 
administration did countenance it, the daily increasing strength 
of the religious principle in England, and the sympathy of 
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British Churchmen for the Church in the colonies, shown by 
their pecuniary contributions daily raised in aid of it, as well as 
by other circumstances, would in all probability prevent any 
change from being effected. 

Secondly: there is the certainty that the Canadian Execu- 
tive are divided on the subject. Their most influential mem- 
ber, Mr. La Fontaine, is opposed to the present scheme of in- 
terference, and to every thing like a confiscation of the Re- 
serves. Others, although they desire that the subject should 
undergo another arrangement, are opposed to the spoliation of 
the Rectories,—conceiving that (whatever may be thought of 
the Reserves in general) they, at least, stand on the same 
ground as all other property, and that to confiscate them 
would unsettle all rights of property. As therefore the Ad- 
ministration represents the great body of the Radicals of 
Canada, it is to be presumed that, although they support in a 
great degree the resolutions of Mr. Price, so that they have 
been carried in the House of Assembly by a bare majority, 
they will be divided on the subject of the ultimate settlement 
of the question; and therefore unless the promoters of spoli- 
ation are reinforced by some of the party in opposition, it 
seems unlikely that they can carry any measure of that char- 
acter, for the imperial Government will scarcely listen to a bare 
majority of one House of the Colonial Legislature. Now the 
only two sets of people from whom they can expect support 
are those soi-disant Conservatives who may think to gain pop- 
ularity or to secure quietness by advocating spoliation, and 
the party of Mr. Papineau. The latter (although going with 
them upon this question) is but small; and all the Conserva- 
tives of any weight or influence oppose any interference with 
the rights of property. 

Thirdly : there are very clear indications of a division of the 
soi-disant religious parties who desire achange. An Associa- 
tion was formed a short time since in Toronto, in opposition 
to the Clergy Reserves, headed by the Scotch Free Church 
party, but we are informed that owing to the difference of 
views in its members (some of whom are favorable to religious 
endowments, whilst others are opposed to them) the Associa- 
tion is broken up. 

But, fourthly, perhaps the strongest reliance, humanly speak- 
ing, is placed on the hope that the French Canadians, when 
they come fully to understand the bearings of the question, 
will oppose any interference in the settlement of the Clergy 
Reserves,—as dangerous to the Church property in Lower 
Canada. It would naturally appear to them that the same 
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spirit which desires to interfere with our endowments, would 
ultimately desire to interfere with theirs likewise. Some of 
them have declared very positively and strongly against inter- 
ference, and the greater part have voted against it at present ; 
and with regard to the rest, they will soon understand that 
the object of the leading agitators is not, as it really was for 
the most part in former days, to obtain a share of the Reserves, 
but to confiscate them altogether; and many of that party 
have openly avowed the wish to extend the principle to all 
State endowments in both portions of the Province. It is 
therefore no longer problematical that the confiscation of the 
Church property in Upper Canada would be only the prelude 
to the desire for a similar spoliation in Lower Canada. 

It has moreover hitherto been an established persuasion - 
that all the endowments of the Roman Church in Lower Can- 
ada were guarantied to their Clergy by the Treaty of Cession 
between Great Britain and France. But it now begins to be 
observed, as we have made evident in the beginning of this 
article, that the tithes, and at least a portion of the Church 
lands, are no more inalienable than the Reserves of Upper 
Canada; that both may equally be otherwise disposed of by 
the Legislative Council and Assembly, supposing their Act to 
be assented to by the sovereign. The only condition beyond 
this, is, that the Crown cannot assent to such an Act, until after 
it has been laid before both Houses of the Imperial Parlia- 
ment for the space of thirty days; nor if either House ad- 
dress the Crown against it. But if the confiscation of the 
Clergy Reserves should receive the Royal assent, it is not 
likely that either Parliament or the Crown would interfere to 
prevent a similar treatment of the Church property of the 
Romanists of Lower Canada, at least so far as it has not arisen 
from private endowment. Their only chance of support 
against such spoliation would be from those persons whose 
rights they would perhaps have assisted to destroy. 

It is moreover to be observed, that Lower Canada is now 
gradually filling up with a Protestant population, who are ap- 
proaching every day nearer in numbers to those of the Roman 
Church. And even of Romanists themselves, some are un- 
doubtedly becoming disaffected to the claims of the Clergy. 
The latter therefore will daily need support in defense of 
their claims ; and that support they could never receive from 
Protestants, except on the ground of respect for vested rights 
and for the dedication of property to the service of God; and 
there are few from whom they could expect support on such 
grounds, excepting in those bodies who at this moment are 
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sustained in part by the Clergy Reserves. These combined 
circumstances will therefore in all probability ensure the ulti- 
mate resistance of the majority of the French Canadians to 
any infringement of the Imperial Act, by which the Reserves 
are settled. 

But that this resistance may become effectual, it is abso- 
lutely necessary that Churchmen themselves should take a 
different view of the subject from that which at present many 
appear disposed to take. Not only are many Churchmen 
always disposed to give up any thing merely to attain place, 
and therewith wealth or power ; but many, without any view 
whatever to self-interest, are (as we have already pointed out) 
disposed to sacrifice both the Reserves and the Rectories 
merely to avoid further contention ; and if these persons con- 
tinue in the same mind, there can be little doubt that both will 
be sacrificed, at some not very distant period. It is therefore 
with pleasure that we understand that an Associaiion has been 
recently formed in Toronto, in part for the defense of Church 
property, and generally for the temporal defense of the Church, 
and that one of its objects is to endeavor to revive more cor- 
rect notions on this subject amongst Churchmen themselves. 
Much as the American Church has been benefitted by the 
single endowment of Trinity Church in New York, we shall be 
glad to find that the Canadian Church has been able to preserve 
her present endowments ; and we therefore hail the formation 
of this Association as the sign of the turn of the tide; as the 
sign that Churchmen in Canada are taking a sounder view of 
their duty ; as another important step towards bringing back 
Canada more and more to union, and truth, and steadfastness, 
in that branch of the Reformed Catholic Church which is still 
established there. 
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Art. III—SERMONS FOR SERVANTS. 


“ Plain Sermons for Servants. By Rev. T. T. Castieman, ~ 
Rector of Trinity Church, Staunton, Va., and other Minis- 
ters of the Episcopal Church. Written and Published by 
request of the Ricut Rev. Wm. Means, D. D., and the 
Convocation of Central Virginia. Philadelphia: King & 
Baird, Publishers. Alexandria: Bell & Entwisle, 1851.” 


We have not been in the habit of reviewing Sermons, unless 
in our brief “ Book Notices.” Not that we undervalue so 
useful a department of clerical labor and Christian literature. 
For we are entirely aware that, as nothing can be more need- 
ful than the oral announcement of the truths of the Gospel by 
those set apart for this purpose ; so the diffusion of those truths 
in printed sermons must be a most effectual means for their 
extension, and for impressing them upon many who else could 
never hear of them. The form too, in which they are usually 
presented, though it be not always with the logical consecu- 
tiveness of a system of divinity, nor in the technical terms of 
scholastic theology, does doubtless result in more practical 
good than do all the learned treatises in the libraries of Chris- 
tendom. 

Accordingly, we have not failed to avow in our April num- 
ber of last year,* our high estimation of the influence of preach- 
ing, and our opinion of what should be its characteristics. 
And in illustration of some of the views therein expressed, it 
gives us pleasure to be able to refer our readers to the volume 
before us. It comes with the “imprimatur” of a Bishop, and 
is the joint production of several Presbyters. Some of the 
sermons in it had been previously in print in the “Southern 
Churchman,” and are now gathered with others at the instance, 
it would seem, of Bishop Meade of Virginia, in pursuance of 
a design, which he tells us in the preface, “ has long been fondly 
cherished,” “to prepare a volume of simple sermons for ser- 
vants.” “These,” he adds, “are for the use of families, to be 
read especially on Sabbath evenings, by the master, mistress, or 
other member of the same.” And he gives it as his belief that 
they are “far more likely to meet the wants of Christian 
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masters and servants than any thing which has yet been pre- 
sented by himself or others.” Nevertheless, that they may 
not be tried by too unequal a test, he apprizes us that “ he has 
read them in the spirit in which he hopes others will read 
them—not to criticise each sentence, either as to its style or 
precise theological bearing, but to see whether the great truths 
of our holy sdigien are zealously and faithfully applied to the 
hearts and consciences of those to whom they are addressed.” 
In this deprecation of rigid criticism we cordially concur, and 
with this qualification would fain extend his commendation, 
and with it the volume, beyond the limits of his diocese, and 
especially into the Southern portions of our Church in these 
United States. 

We like these sermons. They suit our taste more nearly 
than many we often meet with. We abstain indeed from institu- 
ting any such comparison as the Bishop has suggested ; but we 
may say that we know of no sermons more likely to do good 
to the class of people, whose welfare this Rev. Father and 
these Brethren have so much at heart—and we say this the 
more safely, because there have been hitherto so few to com- 
pete for the meed of praise in this province of sermonizing. 
Nor are there likely to be many, where the laurels, in estima- 
tion of the “literati” may be scarcely worth the winning, nor 
can be won without perhaps the sacrifice of graces of dic- 
tion. Indeed, we know of only one of our clergy who, in 
“these latter days,” has gone before, in this peculiar path of 
Christian love. We mean the Rev. Brother whose “ praise 
was in all the Churches,” as Bishop elect of Cape-Palmas, by 
the General Convention of 1844, but whose “ nolo episcopari” 
has been the occasion of continuing him in a parish where his 
labors are chiefly among servants. His little volume, like its 
retiring author, has not been heard of much beyond the dio- 
cese, in one of whose most secluded, but populous and wealthy 
parishes, he has, with a constancy rare in these days of “ clerical 
changes,” been pursuing, ever since his ordination, for more 
than nineteen years, “the even tenor of his way.’ But his 
teachings, “ viva voce” and “ litterd scriptd,” have been and 
are imposing upon many an humble soul a debt of gratitude to 
him, which will be fully known, not till he and they stand face 
to face before the throne of God. 

After this pioneer, though probably unaware of his having 
gone before them, and therefore without any intention of tread- 
ing in his footsteps, certainly with no thought of copying from 
him, the writers of this volume have followed up his work 
efficiently, and given us another storehouse, from which todraw 
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a good supply of wholesome food. It is served up by them 
with admirable adaptation to the need of those for whom they 
have prepared it—homely fare, indeed, as homely often as their 
own “corn hominy,” but therefore only the better suited to 
their palates and their digestion ; neither is it to be despised 
by any whose tastes are not vitiated by the “ made dishes” of 
too artificial a fashion of spiritual cookery. 

That which we most admire in these sermons, is their fresh- 
ness. We may not say this equally of all of them. For, as 
their sources are diverse, so do they differ in this and other 
respects. Some of them betray perhaps rather tuo much of the 
finish of the closet. ‘“ Olent lucernam,’—they breathe the at- 
mosphere of the Theological Seminary—we say not whether 
of the “ General” or of any “ Diocesan ;’ but of the monastic, 
scholastic mode of treatment, which is almost inevitably en- 
gendered within such institutions ; where young men study 
theology much as when one acquires a knowledge of botany 
from a “ hortus siccus,’ and therefore too often exhibit “ dried 
specimens’ ofit, instead of the bright coloring and sweet perfumes 
of living nature. But most of these sermons present us with 
just this freshness and richness ; and hence our admiration of 
them. They are from practical men, manifestly so, as we see 
from frequent and pleasant indications, sometimes tempting us 
to a quiet smile, not of aught else than good nature, nor 
ever unapproving. For we are never more aware that the 
words and phrases selected are the very best, than just when 
they are somewhat quaint ; nor that the illustrations are to the 
point, than precisely when they are out of the beaten track. 

Thus the language, we remark, is refreshingly free from 
Johnsonian magniloquence—no “ sesquipedalia verba ;” but is, 
for the most part, “ good old English undefiled, genuine Anglo 
Saxon ;” or if now and then slightly provincial, no doubt 
therefore only the more appropriate, because the more intelli- 
gible—yet even when most simple, rarely of a sort to grate on 
“ears polite.” It isthe phraseology of men of good sense and 
education speaking to inferiors, not descending to the use of 
terms which may be colloquial only in the mutual intercourse 
of those inferiors, but avoiding’ no less carefully whatever 
would be above their. comprehension. 

These sermons strike us as singularly happy, also, in keeping 
to the “juste milieu” of neither presuming too largely upon 
the amount of knowledge in the possession of those to whom 
they are addressed, nor offending them by implying on their 
part too much of ignorance or puerility. The allusions are 
seldom remote, the illustrations not farfetched, but, like those 
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of our Blessed Lord, culled commonly from herbs which “ fa- 
miliar by our pathway grow.” They are from the sights and 
sounds, the employments and implements, in general, of rural 
life, spiritualizing them sometimes in ways which the fastidious 
might say are beneath the dignity of the subject, but which 
will scarcely be found fault with by any, who remember His 
use of the “bushel,” the “bed,” the “ candlestick,” the “ fan,” 
and other “ vessels” which, however men may think are “to 
dishonor,” He has shown may be made meet for the Master’s 
use, and subservient to the highest ends of spiritual good. 
Indeed, we welcome in these sermons the excellence not now 
so frequent as of old, of converse more with nature than with 
the stereotyped and often worn-out thoughts of others. We 
fancy the writers going out “to meditate in the field at even- 
tide,” looking “ through nature up to nature’s God,” finding 


© tongues in trees, books in the running brooks, 
Sermons in stones, and good in every thing,” 





and returning from their excursions fraught with food “sweeter 
than honey or the honey comb,” to give out to their people 
things not only old, but new from the treasures which they had 
gathered fresh from “every opening flower.” 

This volume reminds us of one, which came over to us, 
years ago, from England, and was much admired, and justly 
so, for some of the same good qualities—(we mean Hare’s 
Sermons to a Country Congregation.)* Their author was a 
highly educated man, of fine natural parts, quite capable of 
being a “ popular preacher” in the great metropolis, or of en- 
chaining his audience in one of the churches of his own Alma 
Mater. But he “chose rather” to forego this intellectual 
“ fellowship of kindred minds,” and to consecrate himself for 
Christ’s sake to the service of a set of unlettered agriculturists. 
He gave his whole heart and soul and all his energies, during 
the few years of his ministry, to the work of bringing the Gospel 
in its simplicity to the level of their intellects, and to the habits 
of their daily lives; and he has left, as a legacy to them, a 
volume, which, next to the discourses of our Lord Himself, may, 
we think, be studied with advantage by those of our clergy, 
who are similarly located, and are not “too old to change.” 
He establishes in it by the best of proofs his own position, not 
original with him, but not therefore the less commendable, 
that “the Bible is the poor man’s book, and especially the 
book of those who plough and reap and tend flocks—of those 
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who have watched the growth of plants, and daily see the sun 
rise and set, and are Jed to mark the clouds as they journey 
across the sky; these are the sights in the midst of which, ; 
says he to his people, “ you have grown up ; and these are the 
very images which the Bible is wont to use for giving us a 
sense of spiritual things,” (p. 228,) and seldom have these 
images been looked at with an eye more single, or these things 
set forth more clearly, than by this exemplary pastor. His 
book abounds with the happiest pictures of the external world— 
sometimes mere touches of his graphic pencil, sometimes only 
etchings, and then again finished drawings—interspersed 
throughout his grave didactics as liberally as are the wood cuts 
now in “illustrated” volumes. They would fill a portfolio with 
sketches more beautiful than of any mere artist, for they are 
brightened by beams from the Sun of Righteousness. Our 
younger clergy might make selections from them for their com- 
monplace books, and find them well worth the trouble of tran- 
scribing. In some localities there may be no need of his peri- 
phrasis for thermometer as» “the glass that measures heat,” 
(p. 192 ;) but his definition of wisdom as “ seeing with the eye of 
the soul,” (p. 462,) can be inapposite nowhere. Some may think 
that he descends to too homely a similitude in saying that the 
Saviour “skimmed off, as it were, the cream of the law of 
Moses,” (p. 285,) and others may object to his likening worldly 
pleasures, in contrast with spiritual, to “acup of muddy ditch 
water compared to the richest wine,’ (p. 30;) or may be 
even shocked at his speaking of the sinner as “ perched on the 
dung-hill of his vices, clapping his wings in self-applause, and 
fancying himself a much grander creature than the poor 
Christian, who all the while is soaring on high like a lark, and 
mounting on his way to heaven,” (p. 29;) but to his own peo- 
ple there could not have been more expressive imagery. 

But the purpose, for which we are now referring to him, 
might Se exemplified as well by his more elaborate paintings, 
where he groups his images into comprehensive sentences ; 
saying, for instance, (p. 178,) “ our religion may not unfitly be 
compared to a great tree ; of which the doctrines are the roots, 
and uprightness is the trunk, and godly deeds and all the 
ministries of love are the outspreading branches, and piety is 
the heaven-ward pointing head,’—or as when, to show to 
what a “ pitch of excellence an irreligious man may attain,” he 
asks, “ and what does it amount to? To harmlessness, which 
is the virtue of the sheep; to industry, which is the virtue of 
the ant ; to prudence, which is the virtue of the bee ; to friend- 
liness and generosity, strong traces of which may be found in 
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the half-human dog,” (p. 291.) Again, he expands his idea 
into ramifications, on the model of the same objects in nature, 
often over an entire sermon. Witness the one entitled “ Prin- 
ciples above rules, or wheat is better than bread,” where, in 
the true spirit of his Master’s sermon on the mount, he takes 
one of the commonest of the things of household use, and with 
exquisite skill so employs it for the highest of ends as to place 
an essential and somewhat abstract truth more within the 
reach of his humblest hearers—and that too in its application 
to themselves—than if he had discoursed to them for weeks in 
the propositions and with the proofs of “philosophy,” “so 
called,” whether mental or moral. 

But we must turn from this instructive volume—only we 
are free to say that, in a course of reading, for a quarter of a 
century, somewhat discursively, it has not been often our lot to 
fall in with a volume more suggestive than this of our English 
brother, nor with more in it of the “seeds of thought.” Not, 
indeed, that we would equal it to the works of the “great 
masters,” as Butler, Barrow, South, Pearson, nor as a speci- 
men of eloquence would we place it on a level with our modern 
Melville. The author himself would not aspire to such a dis- 
tinction. In his homely way he doubtless would say that, as 
the root is indispensable to the tree, so are the labors of 
those who go down deep into the soil of the human heart and 
lay the foundation of truth on the basis of solid argumentations, 
indispensable to the subsequent erection of the superstructure 
of the Christian edifice. 

But it is time to turn from the production of our worthy 
English friend, to the still more unpretending volume of our 
brethren of Maryland, Virginia, and Kentucky. In fact, it is 
by the resemblance between these volumes that, in setting out to 
review the one, we have been led to make perhaps too extended 
mention of the other. In its general characteristics this new 
work is of the same school of “landscape painting.” Its 
strokes are often in broader contrasts of light and shade, but 
with more of harmony and unity in the general effect of its 
pictures. One does not perhaps meet here with touches as 
exquisite as in the other volume—no such transfer of minu- 
ter beauties from the field of outward nature, nor traces of so 
wide a range over its variedexpanse. But the objects thence 
selected are for the most part as appropriate, and in compensa- 
tion for any deficiency in this respect, these brethren “ expa- 
tiate free o'er all the scene of man,” and illustrate their posi- 
tions with anecdotes in general very apposite. Sometimes, 
indeed, we have our doubts as to the propriety of introducing 
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“a good old servant woman” in the person of “ Aunt Mary,” 
to enlighten “a number of ministers” on the meaning of a text 
of Scripture, (p. 23.) And yet more do we question the spiritual 
benefit to “a sprightly servant girl,” of her mistress not only 
suffering, but encouraging her to illustrate the sinfulness of 
“ worldly conformity,” by the instance of “ Miss Eliza up on 
the floor dancing just as gay as the others who were not mem- 
bers of the Church,” (p. 405.) Not that we would advocate such 
dancing, but we do apprehend that censoriousness and spiritual 
pride may thus be fostered in inferiors. Again, we submit 
whether with a race so prone as are the ignorant in general, and 
Southern servants in particular, to superstition, it is well to 
relate “dreams,” (pp. 123, 313, 340,) though it be without 
expressing or countenancing confidence in such “baseless 
fabrics.” We are glad to see in one of these Sermons, by a 
different author, his hearers are warned against “dreams and 
visions that they may deceive us,” (p. 230 ; ) but we should have 
preferred a yet more explicit caution against one of the most 
delusive of the devices of Satan with these people. 

One other qualification, and we confess a more serious one, 
to our satisfaction with this volume, arises from the looseness 
of its language respecting certain of the ordinances and usages 
of our Church—particularly the Sacraments. We miss them in 
connection where we might well have expected to find them, 
as at least among the means of grace. For instance, in answer 
to the Great Question, “ what must I do to be saved?” (ser- 
mon XII,) and in the directions to the Sinner Beginning a 
Religious Life, (sermon X.XI,) and in the description of “ The 
Refreshing Grace of the Gospel,” (sermon XXXV.)_ It is true 
that in a sermon on Confirmation, and in two others on the 
Scriptures, these several rites are introduced into a position 
more nearly such as we would assign them. But we are con- 
strained to say that we should have liked to see them wrought 
in more thoroughly with the warp and woof of the other ser- 
mons. Not that we are ultra “Sacramentarians,” in the now 
current sense of that term. But we do hold with Ananias, 
(Acts xxii, 16,) and with the Apostle of the Circumcision, 
(1 Peter iii, 21,) and the Uncircumcision, (Gal. iii, 27,) and with 
sundry other “ancient authors,” and with our Lord himself, 
(Mark xvi, 16,) that in the sealing of the sinner’s forgiveness, 
in the bestowal on him of a title to the blessings of the cove- 
nant of grace, and in the training of him thereby for heaven, 
the sacraments have their peculiar and appointed functions, 
from which they may not be displaced without impairing the 
integrity of the Christian system. Neither have we been in 
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the habit of holding that it is in Confirmation, or in the Lord’s 
Supper, that we join the Church, (pp, 187, 402, et al,) but 
that another door of entrance has been open ever since the 
day of Pentecost, (Acts ii, 41, 47.) 

Bishop Meade, indeed, informs us in the preface, that “in 
these miscellaneous discourses, which have been furnished 
without concert, nothing more has been attempted than to set 
forth the operations of God’s spirit by the instrumentality of 
the Word,” in changing the hearts and reforming the lives of 
sinners. We may not, therefore, look here for completeness, 
“terem atque rotundum.” But we see not why there should 
not have been a due position assigned to the “instrumen- 
tality” also of the sacraments. 

Notwithstanding, however, this main omission, we may 
safely, and we do cordially, express our admiration of the 
spirit of piety pervading these sermons. They point out the 
way of salvation earnestly to inquiring souls, and press them 
to enter. They warn them faithfully and with much discrim- 
ination and discretion of impending perils and besetting temp- 
tations ; and they help on the feeble and the doubting with 
truly pastoral tenderness. Particularly we would commend 
the fervor and unction of the sermon on “God’s Wondrous 
Love to Sinners ;” the judicious counsels of the one on 
“The Sinner Beginning a Religious Life ;” the sobriety of 
that on “ How the Christian grows in Grace ;” the similitude 
so well sustained in the one entitled “The Christian like a 
Tree by the Waterside ;” the tale so simply told, and so feel- 
ingly, in that on the “Parable of the Prodigal Son ;” the so- 
lemnity of that on “ All of us must give account to God,” and 
the exultation of that on “ The Faithful Christian wearing a 
Crown.” Nor in that on “ Outward Religion not enough to 
fit a man for Heaven,” would we abate in any degree the 
energy of the disparagement, except in so far as it may be 
thought to involve in disrepute the “inward grace” of the 
Lord’s own ordinances, and may not be guarded sufficiently 
against this abuse by counteracting statements, there or else- 
where. So perhaps it is in the habitual teaching of these 
worthy brethren. . 

There is another light in which we must speak of these 
sermons. They are indications of a work, which has long 
been in progress, “not with observation,” but in the seclusion 
of many an inland town, by many a sunny hillside, and on 
many a cotton plantation and rice-field, throughout ‘our south- 
ern country, but which is only now beginning to emerge to 
the vision of the “religious world.” “Prior sermo quam liber, 
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prior sensus quam stylus.” So it must be in the ordinary 
course of events; and so it has been. ‘Sermons for Ser- 
vants,” like other sermons, are preached, usually, before they 
are printed. And the printiug of some of them we may 
regard as only one of the manifestations of what has long 
been going on with a silent step and a “still small voice,” un- 
heard amid the jarring elements of this world’s excitement, 
nor perhaps much regarded among some of the ecclesiastical 
phenomena of this age. 

Could we take our reader with us in a tour of observation, 
possibly we might show him enough to satisfy him that south- 
ern masters and southern clergymen are not altogether unmind- 
ful of the weighty charge which, in the providence of God, 
is upon their conscience and their purses. We might go, for 
instance, from parish to parish, in town and country, on the 
sea-board and in the interior. And at the Lord’s Supper one 
might see the “ African brethren” kneeling to partake of the 
same bread and from the same cup, whence the “ Caucasians” 
are fed. On occasions of Confirmation, and the adminis- 
tration of Holy Baptism, sable faces are seen mingled with 
the sons and heirs of the “aristocracy” and the “ chivalry.” 
If our good friend would also go with us to the homes of these 
“Southern gentry,’ and be present at family prayers, at 
the sound of the little bell which summons the household, he 
might see the men servants and the maid servants gathering 
together in their accustomed places, and hear the voices of 
black and white, of owner and slave, mingled in melody, not as 
sweet, perhaps, as that of the “Swedish nightingale,” yet pos- 
sibly as fresh from the heart. And then after the precious 
truths of God’s word are read and explained in simple language, 
and with direct application to the respective responsibilities, 
privileges, and relations of the persons present, he might be- 
hold all kneeling before their common Father, and might be- 
lieve in the existence of a tie of spiritual brotherhood, though 
in — socially so widely separate. 

e propose now to take the reader with us on another ex- 
cursion ; to the plantation of one of these “feudal barons”— 
say on a Saturday afternoon. When it is time to retire for 
the night, he will find, in a room fitted up as a private chapel, 
assembled the house-servants, and the field-servants, all com- 
ing to close their day and week of labor in union of devotion 
with their owners. On the next morning he will find the 
Reverend Pastor has come to meet these humble members 
of his flock; not at the parish church, for that is too far 
off. The master has therefore erected a building, plain but 
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neat, not perhaps “ecclesiologically” faultless, but decidedly 
“church-like.”’ And as we draw near, we shall hear the 
“sacred song,” or the holy hymn, from stentorian lungs, sing- 
ing with a heartiness, which might jar upon the nerves of 
“the choir in one of our fashionable churches,” but which 
sounds probably as melodiously in the ear of the Lord. As 
we go in, and the service begins, we know that our friend has 
not often been where the responses were more general and 
distinct, the postures more reverent, or the attention apparently 
more riveted to the services. We doubt, at all events, 
whether he has been used to such outward and visible signs 
of inward and we trust spiritual emotion, as now are man- 
ifested in the scenes before him. After the service, the pastor 
examines them on the Church Catechism, the Selections of 
Psalms, the Chants and Hymns, the Contession, the Collects 
and sundry other portions of the Prayer Book, with repetitions 
of texts from Scripture, in which they have been carefully 
taught by a pious master or mistress. And our visitor will 
carry away the conviction that he has seldom, if ever, heard 
from white children answers more to the purpose, indicating 
more clearly not merely retentive memories, but distinct per- 
ception of the essentials of the Gospel. Nor need he be sur- 
prised to learn that this good work has been going on, three 
times a week, for seventeen years, through the codperation 
of master and mistress, of fathers and mothers, under the 
pastor’s eye and direction ; nor that in consequence, there 
are out of an aggregate of two hundred and fifty negroes, 
sixty communicants “in good standing.” 

This is no “fancy sketch.” “We speak that we do know, 
and testify that we have seen,” and we could tell of scores 
of similar instances—of houses of worship erected by owners 
on plantations, at their own expense, for the accommodation 
of all their people—of pastors going to them, in the week and 
on Sundays, by night and by day, in winter and through the 
miasmata of mid summer, at the risk often of life, and never 
without exhausting fatigue, to teach the children, to prepare 
the adults for the ordinances of the Church, to convert the 
impenitent, and to “edify the body of Christ.” We may add, 
that the salaries of these ministers are sometimes from a single 
purse, oftener by joint effort of neighboring planters, and gen- 
erally over and above what they contribute towards the main- 
tenance of ministrations in the Parish church—the brother, 
who has immediate charge of the colored people, being specially 
engaged for this purpose, though in due subordination to the 
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Rector, as his assistant minister, or missionary. In one or 
other of these capacities our Southern clergy, we are persua- 
ded, are “enduring hardness” every whit as wearying as are 
the labors of their worthy brethren in Pagan lands, and with 
results at least as cheering to the heart of the Christian. 

Another “country parson” we could name, who is the Rec- 
tor of a parish which stretches over thirty miles in length, and 
numbers within its corporate limits at least five thousand 
slaves. Of these he has under his charge about two thousand 
on ten plantations. During the winter and autumn, he visits 
all of them once a fortnight, traveling nearly one hundred 
miles, holding service for them on two plantations each Sun- 
day, and on the other six, on evenings in the week. Even in 
summer he contrives to keep up his intercourse with them, 
though not so frequently. Besides the parish church and 
a chapel of ease for white persons, there are within his cure 
five other places of worship on the plantations, and also five 
rooms set apart for him to use in meeting his colored parish- 
ioners. The number present at these several places varies, 
of course, with the size of the plantations, and is from sixty to 
one hundred and twenty. Of these there are on the list of 
communicants the names of two hundred and thirty-one, and 
within the sixteen years of their minister’s labors among them, 
he has baptized three hundred and seven adults and one thou- 
sand three hundred and twelve children, and the Bishop has 
confirmed two hundred and twenty-four. 

From parochial reports, we find that in another parish there 
have been, within the last ten years, three hundred and thirty- 
three baptisms of colored adults, and two hundred and twenty- 
four of colored children, three hundred and one confirmations, 
and are now three hundred and thirty-six communicants of 
this class of people ; and that in another, within six years, one 
hundred and forty-one baptisms of adults and sixty-eight of 
children, one hundred and thirty-three confirmations, and are 
now one hundred and two communicants. 

In the diocese with which these presbyters are connected, 
there is not a single congregation without at least a few color- 
ed communicants, and in nineteen out of the fifty-three par- 
ishes there are more of this class than of the whites at the com- 
munion, and more of them also baptized, year by year. In the 
chief city of this diocese, out of a colored population of about 
twenty thousand, there are at least two thousand in attend- 
ance upon our churches; about three hundred and fifty of 
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them are communicants, and nearly nine hundred in our Sun- 
day schools.* 

hese “few sheep,” we are aware, look like a very “little 
flock” beside the great multitude, who are out of the pale of 
our Church ; nor, if it were in our power to come at the sta- 
tistics of all our Southern dioceses, ‘would the disproportion, 
we fear, be much less. Far be it from us to lose sight of the 
fact that brethren of other Christian names have gathered 
and are gathering great numbers of these within their respec- 
tive societies. ‘The returns they make to their authorities do 
not enable us tosay how many there are, as they do not com- 
monly discriminate the colored from the white. The Meth- 
odists, we notice, report in the Southern branch of their now 
divided household one hundred and four missionaries in charge 
of one hundred and fourteen missions to colored people, of 
whom thirty-four thousand one hundred and ninety-two are 
communicants, and fifteen thousand nine hundred and seventy- 
seven are in their Sunday schools. The Baptists, it is believ- 
ed, have at least as many under their influence, and the Pres- 
byterians have not failed of their part in this work. The 
all, we are verily persuaded, have been “ blessed of the Lord,” 
although the system of the Church is, as we conceive, une- 
qualled in its adaptation to the real wants of the slaves of the 
South. 

Were we to extend our inquiries to Northern communities, 
where these people, theoretically “free and equal” to their 
white fellow citizens, are, nevertheless, socially inferior, we 
know not that we should meet with a more encouraging state 
of things. For we understand that in the next to the largest 
of those cities, where sympathy with Southern slaves has 
seemed to be a pervading sentiment, there are not in all of the 
congregations of white persons of our Church more than fifty 








* As anillustration of what is being done in another diocese than that alluded 
to above, we apperd the following extract from the late Address of the Rt. Rev. 
Bishop Green to the Convention of the Diocese of Mississippi— Ep. Cu. Rev. 

“T passed up the Yazoo river to the plantation of Mr. Geo. S. Yerger, where 
I had engaged to preach on the 19th. I was highly gratified to find here a neat 
and comfortable rustic church, with bell and tower and chancel, and every other 
becoming appurtenance of the House of God. A Lay Reader, Wm. P. Scott, 
calls all the servants of the plantation together every Sunday and gives them 
euch instruction as is most likely to prove profitable tothem. On the forenoon of 
the 20th, I preached to a full house of blacks, together with the whites of the 
family. Never did I address a more interested or apparently more devout con- 
gregation. I baptized one colored adult, and confirmed three. It was a beautiful 
sight thus to see the master worshiping in the midst of his slaves, and showing, 
by the attention bestowed upon them, that he felt his responsibility for their 
spiritual welfare.” 
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colored usually present ; nor in the two churches, built for and 
used by these people, more than about one hundred and fifty 
communicants; while in the sum total of the population they 
amount to at least twenty-three thousand. We have glanced 
at these facts not ostentatiously, but because we believe it 
ought to be more widely known, what the Christians in the 
South are really doing for the spiritual good of their servants. 
Whilst others are using the language of uncharitableness and 
abuse, and even of instigation, they are quietly doing their own 
work in the fear of God. In no part of our country is more 
real Scriptural good being done to the colored race, than to 
that portion of them which we have been describing. 

But it is time to return to the volume of sermons before us. 
Heads of families, as Bishop Meade suggests, have long been 
in want of some such volume, not only for “Sabbath eve- 
nings,” after the members of the household have had the priv- 
ilege of going for at least a part of the day to the House of 
Prayer, but tor “rainy Sundays,” when none of them have 
been able to find their way to the distant church, and on Sun- 
days too when the pastor, present at some other of his numer- 
ous places of worship, is constrained to pass them by. At 
such times, the Master, as their lay reader, often at a loss for 
sermons, is obliged either to dismiss them without a “word of 
exhortation,” or to assume more than is altogether desirable of 
the office of a preacher. Nor need any person, however sen- 
sitive on the subject of “ incendiary pamphlets,” be unwilling 
to place these sermons in the hands of Southern servants ; 
for these writers certainly do not err in this direction. Their 
positions on this point are at least as strong as the most earnest 
advocate of “the peculiar institution” can desire,—sometimes 
stronger than its judicious supporters will perhaps assent to. 
On this point we have some things to say for which we have 
now no room. Sut we have been surprised at opinions 
entertained respecting the temporal privileges of servants. 
And in respect to their spiritual interests also, they are equally 
misunderstood. 

We know that in the South, “liberty of conscience” and 
“the right of private judgment” are habitually respected even 
in slaves, and that when these are fairly pleaded and can 
reasonably be believed to exist, masters do defer to them gen- 
erally with truly Protestant liberality. So much so, that, in 
cities especially, where circumstances allow of a larger lati- 
tude, though servants, while under age, are taken with the 
other children of the family to the same church with their 
owners, they are left, when grown up, to “choose for them- 
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selves ;” subject, of course, to the control of a sound discre- 
tion. Nor, while the Southern clergy, after the example of 
the Apostles, (Eph. vi, 5; Col. iii, 22; 1 Tim. vi, 1; Tit. ii, 9; 
1 Pet. ii,18,) enjoin obedience, is there the least scruple in 
teaching that the law of God has set limits beyond which 
such obedience would “cease to be a virtue,” as in cases of 
authority exerted to enforce infringement-of any of the Ten 
Commandments. 

It is high time that in the Northern portions of our country, 
at all events within our own household of faith, the brethren 
should beware of harboring such hard thoughts, and erroneous 
opinions, as have been becoming of late years in certain quar- 
ters seemingly more rife and virulent against slaveholders and 
their pastors. We rejoice to know, that amidst the rending 
in sunder of the other great religious denominations of the 
country, our widespread and growing communion has never 
been agitated by this subject. The Church is beginning to be 
looked upon by patriots and Christian Statesmen, as one of 
the few conservative elements left. Still we need to know 
each other better, that we may, as brethren in Christ, love each 
other more, and guard against those prejudices which have 
been fostered and kept alive around us by the intermeddling 
and mendacious interterence of certain fanatics,—busy-bodies, 
whose religion seems to consist in forgetting the injunction to 
be quiet and mind their own business. As conductors of a 
Periodical, which is to utter the shibboleth of no sect or party, 
in the State or the Church, but whose voice, truly catholic and 
Christian, we desire may be heard throughout the length and 
breadth of our Jand, we wish to do more than disclaim all 
sympathy with such harsh imputations and such uncalled for 
interference. We do not believe that friends, who, when we 
meet on common grounds in our General Convention and 
elsewhere, are so happily “of one heart and of one soul,” can 
be nevertheless on this one subject so widely apart as some 
say that they are; or that those in particular, who there give 
evidence of being not entirely without the “milk of human 
kindness,” do not carry that noble and generous hearted feel- 
ing with them to their homes. Neither can we suppose that, 
confessedly large as is the authority of owners over their 
slaves, Christian ministers are either exerting no influence to- 
wards its due regulation, or so faithless as not to remonstrate, 
if need be, against its abuse. Least of all are we willing to 
admit that where so much concern is shown for the spiritual 
good of slaves, there can be a general disregard of their tem- 
poral well-being. On the contrary, we hold that from the 
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inherent constitution of that human nature, which is the com- 
mon inheritance of both master and slave, there must, even 
where it is unsanctified, spring up between them a fellow-feel- 
ing of social relationship ; and that from their habits of familiar 
intercourse from childhood, there cannot but be attachments 
arising, liable indeed to perversion, yet capable of right direc- 
tion ; and, if so, replete with mutual benefit, because leading 
to numberless daily acts of mutual kindness. Especially 
must this be the case when, as is apparent from the preceding 
statements, there has grown up, and is continually increasing, 
in the communion of the Church, such a Christian fellowship 
between these two classes of society. Nay, we believe that 
in respect to the brightest and holiest examples of Christian 
character, of meekness, of gentleness, of kindness, and of for- 
bearance, such may be found among the warm and generous 
hearted spirits of the sunny South. While they are known 
in certain latitudes, only by horrible incidents, often, we sup- 
pose, manufactured for the occasion, to grace the pages of 
some incendiary newspaper, or to fan the feverish, over- 
wrought excitement of the crowded assembly, yet no note is 
taken of those genial influences which are deeply moving 
Christian hearts at the South, and which, in the Providence 
of God, are accomplishing incalculable good. 

One thing is certain. Whatever may be the condition 
of society in the region which we have been describing, it 
certainly cannot be benefitted by the deplorably injudicious 
intermeddling of those who are forever finding fault with 
evils of which they evidently know so little; of which the 
greater part are imaginary, others are mere exceptions, and 
greatly exaggerated, and all are equally out of the reach, un- 
less of aggravation, of these would-be reformers and restless 
agitators. We do look for the happiest results from the 
perseverance of our Southern clergymen and pious laymen 
in their “labor of love;” from the reading and preaching 
of such sermons as these for servants; from the catechiz- 
ing and visiting, and the numberless other modes of influ- 
ence legitimately put forth by pastors, and heartily encour- 
aged by their parishioners, for evangelizing the slaves of our 
Southern States. Nor, lastly, can we, or would we, con- 
ceal from ourselves or from our readers the conviction, that 
in order to this good work going on, as al] well-wishers 
of the good of all most desire, it must be undisturbed, and 
those who are personally engaged in it be left unmolested. 
Else, and we speak earnestly and confidently, not only will 
there be a restlessness and irritation most unpropitious to the 
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imparting and the receiving of the truths of the Gospel, but a 
longing and a yearning for social tranquillity and stability, 
which, if not to be met with within, will be sought for out of, 
existing political connections. There is a point where for- 
bearance ceases to be a virtue. Nor in such extremity can it 
be doubted that, as in all cases hitherto, ties remote will be 
severed for the sake of those more intimate ; owners will cling 
to servants and servants to owners, especially if they be Chris- 
tian; pastors will make common cause with those among 
whom their lot is cast, and to whom they are attached by the 
most endearing associations ; and those portions of our coun- 
try, whose interests and affections are in this matter in unison, 
will hold together, though at the cost of cutting loose from 
others with whom, if it be not for this necessity, they would 
fain remain as at present. . 
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OBEDIENCE TO LAW AND PRIVATE JUDGMENT. 


Arr. 1V.—An Oration delivered on the Public Square at 
New Haven, at the request of the Citizens, July 4, 1851. 
By Hiram Ketchum, Esq., of New York. 


Faitu and delusion are, in all men, difficult of explanation, 
and almost never subject to the rule of reason and judgment. 
There seems to be inherent in the very constitution of human- 
ity a love of mystery, a necessity, so to speak, of believing 
something beyond the bounds of sight. Faith and hope seem, 
in some sense, the elements upon which we feed, by which 
we live. And when we reach that point in the scale of cer- 
tainty where sight is able to compass all our objects of con- 
templation, hope begins to falter, and the heart sinks, and the 
spirit dies. We long to feel, and, by the eye of faith, to see, 
that there is something beyond the bounds of sense ; that 
there is a world of love and beauty, where the sorrows and 
the disappointments of this wearisome life cannot enter, and 
where the clouds, the storms, and the shadows of this cold, 
comfortless world are forever shut out. 

And since, in the rationalistic tendencies of this our day 
of knowledge and light, there has been effectually eradicated, 
from the popular mind, every vestige of religious mystery, 
and in the march of advancing reason, men have come to 
ridicule the sublime mysteries of the Church, and to call upon 
their religious teachers to reverse the rule of the inspired 
Apostles, and to walk by sight and not by faith, it is not per- 
haps to be regarded as matter of surprise, that the popular 
mind should cling with great tenacity to whatever of the 
marvelous it is able to feel out in other directions. Hence 
the strange absurdity, in the public mind, of retaining its hold 
upon not a few of the ancient superstitions of the Druids, 
and upon some which trace their origin far back into the dim 
twilight of Roman fable. We have our dies fasti et nefasti ; 
our new moons and our full moons; our flight of birds, only 
less ludicrous than those of the Roman Augur, before the 
assembling the Comitia; our horror at the howling of the 
harmless house dog, or the tick of the death watch ; at the 
spilling of salt upon the table, or wine upon the dress, and a 
hundred others of the Roman Dira; and still we are bold in 
our assertions of the utter inefficacy of all the sacraments of 
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the Christian Church, of the fallacy of belief, in special prov- 
idences, or in spiritual influences of any kind unless through 
some mesmeric media, indeed, of almost every thing which the 
Church, in her purest days, held most sacred. And men who 
shiver at the tick of a bug, or the howl of a dog, and faint at 
the buzz of a fly, or the chirp of a bird, most impudently and 
blasphemously denounce all believers, in the reality of the 
influences of the Holy Ghost operating through the media of 
the Church of Christ, or in direct answer to the united prayers 
of the faithful. 

It is indeed obvious enough, that, as a general thing, in our 
day, there is no just appreciation of the words of our blessed 
Lord to His disciples, by which He signified His communion in 
a mysterious manner with the company of His faithful follow- 
ers. “I have yet many things to say unto you, but ye can- 
not bear them now.” “If ye abide in me, and my words 
abide in you, ye shall ask what ye will and it shall be done 
unto you.” The great inquiry now is, as in the days of His 
incarnation upon the earth, “How is it that thou wilt mani- 
fest thyself unto us and not unto the world?’ Men have 
sufficient faith in mysteries, even the grossest impositions, the 
most barefaced frauds, in spirit-rappings, in communication 
with the spirits of the departed, both the righteous and the 
wicked. But in the sublime verities of the Christian Church, 
there not only is no abiding, practical faith, but there is, in 
place of it, the affectation of disbelief; of certainty almost, 
that the deep and inscrutable mysteries of our holy faith, are 
little better than mere pretense. Men profess to believe in 
the indispensable necessity of a kind of regeneration, a sort 
of intellectual or moral renovation, in order to salvation. 
But they scoff at the idea that the Holy Spirit operates in 
connection with the ordinances of God, as in the Sacraments 
of Baptism and the Holy Eucharist. 

It is not, however, our purpose, at the present time, to dwell 
upon these topics, fruitful as they are with food for deep and 
painful reflection. It were more a thankless than a difficult 
office to show that these things are, in a great degree, the nat- 
ural offspring of our present systems of thought and action. 
The ancient landmarks are removed. The great cry, at the 
present day, is to see or to hear some new thing: who will 
show us any good? And we have said thus much in vindica- 
tion of, and as introductory to, some strictures, which we pro- 
pose, in all humility and teachableness of spirit, to pass upon 
the new test of obedience, which has sprung up among us 
within the last few months. It is this: that one is bound to 
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obey those laws only which square fully with his own con- 
science. And this, we believe, is put forth in all soberness 
and sincerity, as an unanswerable test of the duty of obedi- 
ence. Now, while we feel and know that it is unsound and 
rotten at the core, we ought not to forget that it is at the same 
time altogether consistent with the general teaching and the 
general practice upon this subject. The fault is not essen- 
tially with those who, in all simplicity and singleness of heart, 
take public teachers at their word, and reduce their absurd 
theories to practice. For this new test of obedience is nothing 
more than reducing to practice those claims, of the right of 
private judgment, of the right of resistance to rulers, and of 
the right of revolution, which was always claimed, in theory 
at least, and, so far as could be, was carried out into practical 
operation by the English Puritans. And because the English 
people found the establishment of such a spirit of rebellion, 
and, at the same time, of personal tyranny unendurable, it 
created the only real necessity which ever existed, for them 
to emigrate. 

We have certainly no disposition to characterize the Puri- 
tan shibboleth, of the absolute right of private judgment, in all 
things, more severely than it deserves. We, of the Church, 
know, by sad experience, that it is easy to call hard names 
without much cause. And we would not willingly render 
evil for evil, or railing for railing. But we must insist that 
their philosophy (and their faith is nothing more than a school 
of philosophy, believing only that for which they can find 
sufficient foundation in the judgment of sound reason) does 
involve the germ of both tyranny and anarchy, and that the 
people are now but evolving in practice, the principle which 
had hitherto of late remained, to a great extent, perhaps, /atent. 

It has always been regarded, and justly too, we think, one 
of the grossest instances of tyranny upon record, in the his- 
tory of the British sovereigns, that they claimed, and for suc- 
cessive centuries exercised, the right of dispensing at will with 
the general laws of the realm, whenever in their judgment (or 
by he rule of their conscience) it became necessary, or ex- 
pedient, or convenient; each, in the vocabulary of tyrants, 
whether kings or people, equivalent terms. This power of 
dispensing with the laws, at pleasure, by the English sovereigns 
has been so long disused, that it strikes us as novel and incred- 
ible that it should not only have been claimed as one of the 
legitimate functions of the crown, but submitted to by every 
subject for centuries, without so much as a murmur. But the 
proof of the thing is no less satisfactory than that of any fact 
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which we do not daily witness. We could refer to fifty books 
where the matter is discussed, many of which are named, in 
Hargrave’s note to Lord Coke’s First Institute of the Laws 
of England, Book 1,Ch. V, 120d. This claim of prerogative, 
is expressly provided against in the Settlement Act, or Bill of 
Rights, 1, W. and M., Session 2, Ch. 2, Sec. 12. Hume evi- 
dently inclines to regard this as among the legitimate preroga- 
tives of the British crown. ‘This was, in the main perhaps, 
confined to the penal laws of the realm, in which it was sup- 
posed the sovereign had a more direct interest than the 
people. And this power to dispense with a general law, by 
the will of the sovereign, was in numerous instances recog- 
nized by the courts in Westminster Hall; even in the case 
of laws regarding the police of the countries, where any such 
exercise of the royal prerogative was in express terms pro- 
hibited in the statute itself! But all this was done upon the 
then generally recognized principle, that the king was the 
fountain of all power and authority. That was one absurd 
extreme of civil government. And it ought not perhaps to 
be thought wonderful, that we are now fast verging to an ex- 
treme in an opposite direction. 

The first principle of Puritanism, makes the individual as 
truly arbitrary, and above all control of any earthly tribunal, as 
the British sovereigns had claimed to be. ‘This was very well 
illustrated in the public trial and execution of King Charles, 
which was, in fact, one of the most awful farces, one of the 
most blasphemous mockeries, ever transacted under the formal 
solemnities of a lynch court. It was, in fact, far worse than 
those informal trials and executions of real cut-throats and 
assassins, which are now transpiring in California, and where 
the very justice of the proceeding cannot but excite our ad- 
miration of the enthusiastic sense of right by which it is 
prompted. But the trial, condemnation, and execution of 
King Charles had not, in the judgment of any unbiased mind, 
even one redeeming feature. It was a mere arbitrary exer- 
cise of brute force, in defiance of all the established forms of 
the constitution, for the mere purpose of gaining a partisan 
ascendency. And the same solemn farce, in less awful forms 
perhaps, was many times repeated upon this side the Atlantic 
in the trial of witches, of Churchmen, and of heretics, and of 
those suspected to be guilty of crimes committed in the heart 
only. 

And all this, and a thousand other acts of the basest tyranny 
which Puritanism has perpetrated, under the broad shadow of 
the law of conscience and liberty, is no doubt defensible upon 
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the largest extension of the right of private judgment in all 
things. But it is nothing more than transferring, first, to 
the mass of the people, the mere mob, and, finally, to every 
individual member of the mass, the right to dispense, at will, 
with all the general laws of the State ; a right which has been 
so long claimed and exercised by the English sovereigns, 
when their power was the most despotic. And it requires no 
farther argument, one would suppose, to convince rational 
minds, that this, practically, involves all the evils of tyranny 
on the one hand, and ultimate anarchy upon the other; and 
that it is fairly deducible from those principles of the Puritans 
for which they have so long been held up as the glorious 
apostles of liberty in both hemispheres. And when we recol- 
lect, in how short a period back, hundreds of the most staid 
and sober of these Puritan orators, upon this side of the At- 
lantic, have boasted that the Pilgrim Fathers of New England 
came to these shores to plant a Church without a Bishop, 
i.e., where there should be neither authority or obedience, to 
found a State where every man should enjoy, full liberty of 
conscience to do as he chose, and the absolute right ef pri- 
vate judgment in all things; and now that the honest yeo- 
manry of the country are taking them at their word, and just 
applying some of these tests to certain obnoxious acts of na- 
tional legislation; to hear these same orators who have gained 
their high posts of official responsibility, by preaching these 
same doctrines all their lives, now begin to raise a most lugu- 
brious lament over the degeneracy of the times, and sound 
the alarm far and wide, that the very national existence is in 
danger, and call upon all lovers of the nation to rouse them- 
selves to the rescue, and to exterminate the very doctrines 
which they have all their lives long so sedulously inculcated ! 
When we see this we confess that we have not always felt, 
perhaps, that sense of commiseration which,so doleful a con- 
dition ought to commend. 

But we are not disposed to dwell upon the teachings which 
have led to these results, or to vindicate the claim, that all 
government, must, in some sense, abridge the liberty of the cit- 
izen ; or to point to the Church as the only true expositor of the 
perfect relations of government and liberty, of authority and 
obedience. We come at once to a consideration, of the right 
of private judgment, and liberty of conscience, and obe- 
dience to law. 

It is not to be denied, that the last few years of the history 
of civil government has presented a new phase. Revolutions, 
now have become as common and almost as noiseless, on the 
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other side of the Atlantic, as the accession of a new sovereign, 
or the change of the cabinet ministry. In the last five years, 
we have seen one of the wealthiest, as well as one of the most 
populous, countries of Europe, which, in spite of revolution 
after revolution, had maintained its monarchy and its aristoc- 
racy for a thousand years, with no sudden or marked changes, 
but such as the general advancement of the race demanded, 
now suddenly, and almost by popular acclamation, abolish the 
entire fabric of its ancient constitution, and in two weeks put 
in its place a popular government, in principle surely less lib- 
eral than our own, which has so long been a byword and a 
jest among the advocates of hereditary government in the 
old world. In the same period, the other kingdoms of the 
European continent, from the feeblest to the most powerful, 
have literally been compelled to make concessions, which even 
at the beginning of the present century would have been con 
sidered, and, in practice, would have proved, to have compro- 
mised their very existence. And, no doubt the facility and 
dispatch with which these things are now accomplished there 
will, almost of necessity, have its influence upon our own 
shores. It therefore strikes us with less surprise, that we 
now hear the right to change constitutions, and to abrogate 
law, claimed not as an indispensable function of the body 
politic, but as the absolute and undeniable right of every citi- 
zen. And while we freely admit, that we think the advocates 
of the right of private judgment in all things, would find it 
difficult to agree upon a definition of this, their shibboleth, 
which should exclude this new test of obligation to obey the 
law, we, as frankly and unhesitatingly, declare our entire and 
unqualified conviction, that such a claim is not only subversive 
of all political government, but of all authority, everywhere. 
We do not suppose that the advocates of the right of pri- 
vate judgment jn all things, and of the right to act freely 
upon one’s own convictions of obligation and duty, ever ex- 
pected to have their favorite theory, brought, so flatly, and so 
directly, to the test of the reductio ad absurdum, by any serious 
attempt to carry into practical operation their ingenious spec- 
ulations. And this shows. in no very enviable light, the favorite 
practice of demagogues, of preaching one thing to the people, 
and requiring them to practice another! And we rejoice now 
that the honest, simple-hearted, hoodwinked people, are be- 
ginning to take them at their word. The truth is, the people 
have always been the dupes of the politicians, the instruments 
through whom, unwittingly to themselves, vaulting ambition 
should securely seat itself in posts of honor and profit. They 
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have been told that they were the sovereigns, so long and so 
literally, that they now begin seriously to believe there is no 
limit to their authority, not only in their collective, but in their 
individual capacity. And for one, so far as the politicians are 
concerned, the political leaders, the mere demagogues, (and all 
popular leaders are more or less so,) we would not care if 
they should be brought to the test of their own preaching. 
They would be called to render an account of their steward- 
ship, which they would find no easy task. The people, when 
made fully conscious of being made the dupes ot sycophants, 
are not easily pacified. 

We certainly should not be disposed to question any man’s 
right of private judgment, in matters exclusively of a private 
nature, however absurd and foolish we might deem the exer- 
cise of it, in the particular case. If one chooses to exercise 
the right of giving some novel interpretation to a familiar 
text of Scripture, in order to countenance the thousand irreg- 
ularities committed, in all times, under the guise of the Chris- 
tian name, and to teach men so, and is prepared to incur the 
hazard of such a course, we certainly should not be prepared 
here to question the right todoso. In other words, we know 
—vf no earthly tribunal which could call one to account for 
doing so. Or again, if one chooses to maintain the grossest 
absurdities, even to the denying the uniformity of the physical 
laws of the universe, and to deny all the most obvious natural 
truths, or if one should assume to demonstrate natural, or 
mathematical impossibilities, we surely should not think it 
worthy of wasting words, in denial of the abstract right to do 
so. Nor would we undertake to convince such an one of his 
error. We should esteem the attempt scarcely less absurd 
than the delusion itself. 

And if, indeed, the advocates of the “higher law,” as it is 
sometimes pompously denominated, could cgmmand no au- 
thority from the past history of the race, so that the thing 
could tairly be maintained, to be in itself simply and absolutely 
absurd, we might be content to leave it to cure itself, by its 
own intrinsic tolly and madness. But it is but too true, as 
we have before shown, we trust, that the thing finds too much 
coungenance, among the vapid speculations of the more erratic 
and eccentric of the advocates of liberal principles, every- 
where, for the last three hundred years. And while we feel, 
and know, that the thing is, in practice, flatly and absolutely 
absurd, and impracticable, and therefore feel fully justified in 
declaring that it is vicious and unsound in its principle, we 
are at the same time frank to confess, that we, with our short- 
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sighted telescope, are not able to see very closely, where it 
is possible to define, in words, the just limit between the duty 
of obedience to the law, and the right of resistance to the 
authority of civil government. In short, we do not well 
comprehend, how this right of putting down the existing gov- 
ernment by force, can ever be fully justified by a Christian 
man, except upon a score of the most direful, though most im- 
minent, and the most irresistible necessity. And even then, 
we are not fully prepared to say, that the thing receives much 
countenance from the inspired teaching of the Church. Some 
few texts there are, possibly, which, by an ingenious peri- 
phrasis, may be made to bear such a construction, and which 
the advocates of revolution and rebellion, everywhere, in all 
ages, have been quick and shrewd, in turning to account in 
their own vindication. While, on the other hand, the whole 
volume of the Testament of our Blessed Lord, is overflowing 
with the most stringent commands, to “ Put them in mind to be 
subject to principalities and powers, to obey magistrates.” 
“ Honor the king as supreme.” “Obey them that have the rule 
over you.” And, although we certainly would not be under- 
stood, as teaching any such rule of obedience to the civil law, 
or the civil magistrate, for the times will not justify any such 
thing, men are incapable of comprehending or receiving any 
such language, unless it were vindicated by some new and un- 
doubted miracle. Still, we must frankly confess, that it has 
always seemed to us, that the advocates of forcible resistance 
to the law, or to its ministers, could command but small sup- 
port from either the example, or the teaching, of our Blessed 
Lord and His disciples, or those of the holy Apostles, or of any 
of the early Christians. “Put up thy sword into the sheath ; 
the cup which my Father hath given me shall I not drink it ?” 
is their almost uniform language. Semper, ubique, ab omnibus, 
applies with great truth to their teaching of the duty of obedi- 
ence, simple, unqualified obedience to the demands of the 
civil law. “Render unto Cesar the things which are Cesar’s.” 
But this question is not in any just sense involved in the 
retensions put forth by the advocates of the higher law. 
heir claim, if we rightly comprehend their meaning, is that 
no man owes any obedience to any law, or constitution, 
which, in his conscience, he feels to be contrary to the law of 
God, himself being the judge! This, we think, states the ques- 
tion fairly, and so far as we comprehend it, fully. Did we not 
find this sentiment in the mouths of so many sober citizens, 
and read it in so many otherwise grave and dignified public 
journals, we should be inclined to regard it as mere badinage, 
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as nothing better than an ingenious caricature. But there 
is no room for any such construction. The thing exists to a 
very great extent, we may safely say, to an alarming extent, 
in every section of the country, at the South as well as at the 
North. There does not seem to be any just sense of obliga- 
tion to the government anywhere, any longer than we feel 
that it fairly answers its ends, or that it is useful, and profita- 
ble, and comfortable to us, and our friends ! 

The people have been so long told, that they themselves 
are the only powers to whom public officers are amenable, and 
by whom they hold office, from day to day, as mere tenants, 
at sufferance, that they have come to believe, and to receive, 
and act upon it in its most literal interpretation. The magis- 
trate is not indeed, formally deposed by the mob, or the law su- 
perseded by a new enactment in the court of judge Lynch, 
but, even more expeditiously, is the authority of both set at de- 
fiance by the mere volition of the citizen. This is assumed to 
be done for cause indeed, as are almost all anomalies. At the 
South, because the national legislation is regarded as unequal 
and oppressive ; and at the North, because it is in conflict 
with the popular definition of individual right. Now it is cer- 
tainly not easy to convince such men ot error, who are so 
readily, and so decidedly, convinced of the infallibility of their 
own conclusions. 

No doubt the people are, in some sense, the fountain of all 
authority and law, and have the power and the right to super- 
sede all appointments, and to repeal all laws in the mode pre- 
sented in the organic law of the State. But they have not, 
on that account, any more right to resist the law or the magis- 
trate, than in the most despotic monarchies. The people 
have no more right to resist the law, because they were the 
instruments of its creation, than parents have to take the life 
of their children, because they were instrumental in their birth 
and education. Life, and the sanctions of the law, and the 
civil rights of the citizen, depend upon higher and more stable 
foundations than the fluctuations of the popular will. They 
trace back their ultimate dependence, to the great Father of 
lights, with Whom is no variableness, Who, amid all the transi- 
tions of this uncertain world, is the only stable foundation of 
life and liberty. 

We can comprehend well enough, in theory, that there must 
be some limit to the exercise of all merely human authority, 
One is not, of course, bound to regard impossible commands, 
come from any source they may. Neither is one bound by 
any command of an inferior law, which obviously conflicts 
with a superior law. But the conflict must be one of so ob- 
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vious a character, that no two sane minds could differ in re- 
gard to it. It must be such as to strike all men alike. So 
that the denial of the conflict, would be sufficient to convict 
one of absurdity, of insanity,even. In doubtful cases, we are 
always to yield to the commands, until relieved by the inter- 
ference of the superior tribunal. In looking at the teaching 
of the Saviour and His apostles, one can but conclude the rule 
there established would require something even more than 
this. The turning the other cheek also to the smiter, the 
whole frame work indeed of the morality of the sermon upon 
the mount; in short, the life, and death, of our blessed Lord, 
in all their leading incidents, seem very much like passive 
obedience to the will of the civil magistrate. But we do not 
expect any such perfect lesson to be carried out into full prac- 
tice by a generation of men, not one in five of whom, are even 
nominally Christian. We freely admit the right of resistance 
to impossible, or unlawful, commands. And we should not be 
inclined here to question the right of resistance to tyrants. 
But we protest, against any such rare exception, being made 
the rule of obedience, or, in any other mede, subverting all 
obligation to submit to the municipal law. If the right of re- 
sistance to tyrants, is to be so construed, as to allow every man 
to become his own judge, when the law becomes a tyrant, 
then, indeed, is all free government the idlest of day dreams. 
The law of authority, come from what source it may, must 
be obeyed in all doubtful cases, until repealed or superseded in 
the constitutional mode. The peace of the world, the peace 
of all civil society, of all domestic intercourse, upon which all 
the glory, all the comfort, and all the happiness of existence 
depend, is based, in its very principle, upon yielding our own 
judgments, our own opinions, our own rights, soto speak. In 
short, all these blessings ultimately trace back their own 
growth, and history, to the much despised and homely duty, of 
opepience. We care not whether it be called passive obedi- 
ence or active obedience, moral obedience or civil obedience, 
political, social, domestic, or personal obedience ; onepIENcE 
it is, and such. it ever must be, and ever will be, at all times 
and in ail places, and upon all subjects, where peace, concord, 
harmony, and law prevail. Obedience the most willing, the 
most perfect, the most unquestioning exists, no doubt, within 
the celestial paradise of God and the Lamb, before whom prin- 
cipalities and powers, kingdoms and dominions, fall down and 
worship, and the elders cast their crowns, saying, thou art 
worthy, O Lord, to receive glory, and honor, and power. 
And without obedience, even there, that most excellent gift 
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of charity could not enter, and the angel of peace must for- 
ever take his flight into the regions of outer space. 

There is, in fact, but one only place in the wide universe, 
where this spirit of obedience, of loving, willing submission to 
all superior law, is thoroughly excluded, and where the unmitiga- 
ted reign of terror prevails; and there, no doubt, the right and 
the exercise of private judgment in all things, the carrying out 
of acertain “ higher law,” is practically more perfect than any- 
where else. We have, certainly, no disposition to speak in any 
terms of disrespect, of what in these days is so much lauded 
by every one, under the high-sounding denomination of liberty. 
But we must beg to dissent from some of the popular defini- 
tions of the thing. The right, to regulate one’s own thoughts 
and motions, to go in and to come out at will, to sit under one’s 
own vine and fig tree, to walk, to run, to rise, to sit, to rest, 
and to get weary, in one’s own time and manner, are among 
the many invaluable and unquestionable rights of personal 
liberty and private judgment. And so, indeed, in all matters 
of mere private concern, and indeed in all matters, public or 
private, one must be allowed to have his own views and to 
accomplish his own purposes, in his own way, if he do not 
thereby unjustly interfere with the rights of others. But 
beyond this, perfect liberty is impossible, and what is more 
satisfactory to know, is most undesirable. 

In social life, our very comfort requires the consciousness 
of having yielded something to others, of having submitted 
ourselves, lovingly, and meekly, to the law, the law of nature, 
the law of duty, the law of the land, rae Law or OBEDIENCE. 
The contrary course, would convert this our earth into a den 
of thieves, an earthly pandemonium, where every one should 
hotly and madly pursue his own personal good, in spite of all 
law of human sympathy and love.* 

We should deprecate, as much as any one, any unnecessary 
abridgment of the just rights of the citizen. All should study, 
no doubt, to reconcile all differences of opinion, and all con- 
flict of rights, consistently with the claims of all parties, so 


* We are reminded here of the Hibernian’s definition of American liberty. 
He had just come before a police magistrate for some practical applications of 
his own sense of his new liberty, and did not fail to develop his principles in his 
defense. 

“ And, plase your honor, isn’t this a land of laberty, where you may do as you 
like, and bate every man who refuses to do as you bade him? And so, indade, 
your serane highness will plase to dismiss me, that I may go about my own con- 
cerns.” But his honor did not precisely comprehend this ingenious definition of 
civil liberty. And scarcely less absurd are the pretensions of the advocates of 
the higher law of conscience. 
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far as the thing is practicable. And unless we have studied 
the history and the promise of these times to little purpose, 
the issue is now coming towards its final determination, what 
are in truth, and of necessity, the just and fair limits of the 
essential right of private judgment in things of public con- 
cern; in short. in all things, where the rights of others are 
concerned. No sane man, questions the right to exercise 
one’s own judgment and reason, within certain reasonable 
limits. That is, indeed, indispensable to the right understand- 
ing of all our relative obligations, and equally, to their rea- 
sonable performance. But, to the existence and harmony of 
social life, it is also essential, that private rights and opinions 
should yield, upon all matters where there is just ground for 
difference, and there is no common arbiter; and where such an 
umpire does exist, that its decisions should be religiously ac- 
quiesced in. If this were not so, there must come a speedy 
end of all government and authority. 

Government is, indeed, in its simplest form, a mere compact 
of the citizens, a quasi partnership, subject, of course, to 
very different limitations and conditions, and dissoluble only 
upon very different terms, from ordinary compacts, according 
to its different powers and ends. But, in the main, it is re- 
garded as nothing more in one sense than a compact among 
the citizens. This must be received with some qualification, 
perhaps. It is then of the first importance, in limine, to com- 
prehend fully the terms of the compact, and the duty of obe- 
dience to its laws. As it is expected to be perpetual in its 
durations, it cannot be dissolved in any of the ordinary modes 
by which mere contracts are rescinded, or partnerships termi- 
nated. There is no superior tribunal by which the compact 
can be dissolved. Nor can it be terminated by the vote of 
the majority. The minority have rights, upon the protection 
and continuance of which, they may insist. And, if the ma- 
jority cannot abolish the compact, how idle the thought that 
any member of the body may, at will, set its laws at defiance. 
For, if one may do it, so may all, and if one law may be disre- 
garded, so may all its laws. If this were so, governments 
would become the most idle of all the make believe sports of 
children, the merest jeu d’enfant. 

So, too, while it is not in the power of any portion of the 
people to supersede the compact by which government exists ; 
neither, can any one who violates the laws of the compact, be 
justly released from the penalty due to the offense, except in 
the mode provided in the organic law of the State. This 
function, of pardoning offenses, is more commonly vested in the 
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Executive power to meet the exigencies of detail, which no 
general laws are adequate fully to adjust. Hence, those who 
refuse to aid the government in enforcing the law, or who en- 
courage the citizen in violating its sanctions, or who combine 
to defeat, or to obstruct the due administration of justice, are 
scarcely less culpable than the open and avowed traitor, and, 
can prefer no claim to indulgence, or forgiveness, on the ground 
that they acted conscientiously. 

This obligation, to obey the laws, is equally binding upon all 
the citizens, whether they have, in fact, any formal and express 
voice in making them, or not. It is scarcely possible, for all 
to participate in the functions of the administrative govern- 
ment. Children, before they come to years of discretion and 
responsibility, must, of necessity, be represented by those into 
whose hands they fall for the time of their tutelage, whether 
parents, or guardians. And, in regard to females too, of all 
ages, the same rule has been adopted, not from any supposed 
want of capacity to act for themselves in the affairs of gov- 
ernment, but from the inconvenience, in many cases, which 
would attend their assuming upon themselves these public func- 
tions. And it may be esteemed, perhaps, that no unimportant 
portion of the reason, or ground, upon which the rights of one 
half the community have been merged in the other, so to speak, 
and only allowed to be expressed, or to be vindicated through 
them, is the absolute necessity which exists for some such com- 
bination and unity of interest between the sexes, in order to 
maintain the relation of families consistent with a tolerable 
degree of quiet, and a comfortable good understanding. One, 
but imperfectly acquainted in those delicate relations, upon 
which the perfect peace and comfort of families depend, must 
perceive, at once, the utter absurdity of calling upon both the 
husband and the wife to bear an active part in the operations 
of an elective government. We estimate but lightly the wis- 
dom of those persons, who have undertaken to vindicate the 
claims of woman to an equal participation in political rights 
and public office, with the other sex, whatever we may think 
of their generosity or chivalry. 

The truth is, that Christianity has done all which has been 
done, or which it is possible to do, towards ameliorating and 
elevating the condition of woman. She must, from her very 
sex and condition, and from the necessary tendency of the 
present laws of nature, by which the race of man is continued 
upon the earth, be, in some degree, dependent. By the very 
law of consequence, it is inevitable, that her delicacy, her 
greater refinement, her feebleness, and the peculiar sufferings 
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to which she is physically subjected, should beget a correspond- 
ing necessity for support, for retirement, and for being, to 
some extent, so far as her political rights are put in exercise, 
merged in her husband. So that nature, reason, and inspi- 
ration, in regard to the proper relation between the sexes, 
will be found perfectly to harmonize. And we are far from 
believing, that those men who are the most forward, the most 
ostentatious, in making public parade of their horror, on 
account of the seemingly subordinate rank, in political life, in 
which woman moves, would be always sure to show themselves 
the most generous and the least self-seeking in their more inti- 
mate relations with the sex. And, surely, we have some sus- 
picions that those among the gentler sex who seem to be so am- 
bitious for political promotion, are not the ones best fitted for 
the more noble and worthy offices of the sex. They are, as a 
general thing, those who have in a measure, from habit and 
education, unsexed themselves, and who are therefore less lia- 
ble, on that account, to be occupied in more, fitting relations. 

But to return from this digression. It is a consideration of 
cardinal importance, that the compact by which government 
is constituted, justly claims a higher sanction tha that of a 
mere compact among men. The Almighty hath said: “By 
me kings reign and princes decree justice.” Governors and 
magistrates are, in a sense, the servants of the people; but in 
a higher, a far nobler sense, they are God’s ministers, selected 
for their several stations, to become a terror to the evil doer, 
and a praise to him that doeth well. It is because all govern- 
ments are, in the strictest sense, a divine institution, a scheme 
designed by an all-wise Providence for the discipline of man, 
that it is not competent for the community at large to forgive 
offenses against the State. That is a matter in which, prop- 
erly speaking, they have noconcern. Those punishments are 
designed for the correction of the offender, for his spiritual 
health, and for his soul’s salvation, it may be. And the minis- 
ter of the law, in executing them, is acting under a higher com- 
mission than any which the people could confer. 

It is this low view of the punishment inflicted by the civil 
law, which has induced so many well meaning persons, and so 
large a portion of the press, to look upon Capital Punishment 
with such abhorrence. Treating the executioner as the mere 
agent of the people, they come to look upon the whole pro- 
ceeding, as of no higher dignity than a mere lynching! and 
thus very naturally come to view it in the light of an unau- 
thorized, or at best, a very unnecessay homicide! But when 
it is considered, that God is Himself the Author of all punish- 
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ment, which is in any sense retributory, even in this life, a 
public execution becomes, in the apprehension of an enlight- 
ened Christian man, a very awful and sublime indication of 
the offended Majesty of Heaven. And, we trust that the reli- 
gious sense of the community, is fast bringing them back to this 
view of the subject, from which the social and radical theories 
of the reformers of the laws of God and man, had, for a time, 
unconsciously perhaps, withdrawn them. 

The present writer is fully sensible, that many of his views 
may seem somewhat old-fashioned, and not a little “ behind the 
times.” But it has appeared to him, that the chief source of 
the absurd illusions of our modern fanatics, might be found in 
this unreasonable, most ludicrous sense of responsibility. 
They seem to feel themselves responsible, literally, for all the 
evil in the world, unless they put forth the most strenuous 
efforts towards its redress, however hopeless may be its accom- 
plishment. 

We also have our own opinion upon the subject which is 
now, especially, distracting the public mind. We are fully 
convinced of “the bad faith” of perpetually harping upon an 
institution, which is the creature of individual States, and them 
alone. If anybody, however, claims the right to do this, or 
“to bay the moon,” or do any other foolish or ludicrous thing, 
we shall not stop to argue the point with him. Our main ob- 
ject in these remarks, has been to speak out, through these 
pages, our own deep conviction of the necessity of inculcating 
a sense of the obligations to obey the Law. 

We will not close without expressing our thanks to Mr. 
Kercuum for the Oration which we have placed at the head 
of this Article. It is a noble, eloquent production, worthy of 
the occasion, and of the character of a CurisTiAN STATESMAN. 
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Arr. V.—THE DIVINE RULE OF THE CHURCH’S 
LEGISLATION. 


The Church of Christ is a Divine Institution. This, its 
name denotes, and from the Word of God, and all sound rea- 
soning, the position is conceded beyond dispute. 

In its Divine appointment, as recorded in the New Testa- 
ment, the Church is also represented as a universal family, and 
as one body. These ideas of Catholicity and Unity, are necessa- 
rily involved, furthermore, in the very nature of the Institution. 
As a consequent of the universal Redemption of the Son of 
God, and intended to receive and convey the blessings of that 
Redemption, it must embrace in its design the whole race of 
the redeemed. And, as appointed by its single Divine Author, 
for a single and invariable purpose, and applicable to a single 
race, whose spiritual necessities are always and everywhere 
the same ;—having one Head—Christ; having one subject— 
man ; and having one end—salvation ; its unity follows essen- 
tially from its existence. And thus, from the nature of the 
Institution, as well as from the inspired statements concerning 
it, the “One Catholic and Apostolic Church” becomes a funda- 
mental article in the Creed of Christians. 

This One Catholic Church on earth is a Visible Society, as 
the Scriptures constantly assert, and as the nineteenth Article 
of Religion, embodying these assertions, declares: “The visi- 
ble Church of Christ is a congregation of faithful men, in the 
which the pure word of God is preached, and the sacraments 
be duly ministered, according to Christ’s ordinance in all those 
things that of necessity are requisite to the same.” 

As a Visible Society whose duties are to “preach,” not only 
to its own members, but to the unevangelized world, “the 
pure word of God,’ and also to “duly minister the sacra- 
ments,” (in which duties the necessity of a system of Eccle- 
siastical Discipline, in its full sense, as involving the rites 
and ceremonies of worship and the administration of Church 
government, is distinctly embraced,) as such a visible society 
it must have officers and laws, and, of course, a principle of 
Legislation. The Church is, in its nature, as well as in the 
Scriptures, a legislative body. 

As a visible society of Divine Institution, its officers must 
be (not of man, but) Divinely ordained, and its principle of 
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legislation must also be Divinely declared and sanctioned, 
and these Divine institutions will be, of course, consistent with 
the Catholicity and Unity of the Church. 

We propose now to confine ourselves to a single topic sug- 
gested in the course of the preceding induction—to inquire 
after that principle of Ecclesiastical Legislation, which has 
the sanction of God—the Church’s Author. 

What is the Divine Rule of the Church’s Legislation ? 

As a Divine Rule, we shall look for it in the inspired vol- 
ume. We shall find it just where we ought to look, where we 
should expect to meet with it, where the first occasion for its 
announcement arose, in the narrative of the first legislation of 
the Infant Church. And, tracing the history of that first leg- 
islation, we will introduce to our readers the Rule sought for, 
in the very words of the Inspiration of the Holy Ghost. 

The Book of the Acts of the Apostles, is the earliest Eccle- 
siastical History, having reference to the age immediately fol- 
lowing the Ascension of our Lord, and the Pentecostal descent 
of the Holy Ghost, and extending through some thirty years, 
nearly to the era of the destruction of Jerusalem. Of this book, 
the fifteenth chapter is the record of the first General Council 
or Convention of the Christian Church, which occurred in 
about the midst of this period, in the year 52, some nineteen 
years after the Apostles had gone forth under the commission 
of Christ, with the gifts and authority of the Holy Ghost, to 
publish the Gospel, and establish Churches in all the world. 

The occasion of this First Council may be briefly stated. 
Extensively, throughout Judea and in many and widely-sepa- 
rated territories of the Gentiles, the gospel had been preached 
and Christian Churches founded. ith signs, and wonders, 
and divers miracles, and gifts of the Holy Ghost, God had 
borne His ministers witness, and had multiplied, over many 
nations, the disciples of His Son. But, according to the inva- 
riable working of God’s permissive providence, tares sprang 
up with the wheat; and contentions arose, to weaken the love, 
and cloud the faith, and distract the energies, of the primitive 
converts. Judaizing teachers amongst the Gentiles had said : 
“ Except ye be circumcised after the manner of Moses, ye can- 
not be saved ;” and even in the Mother-Church of Jerusaiem, 
most favored of all with divine prophecies and illuminations, 
there “arose up certain of the sect of the Pharisees which be- 
lieved, saying: That it was needful to circumcise them, and 
to command them to keep the law of Moses.” Everywhere, 
these Judaizers sought to unite the ceremonials of the Ancient 
Dispensation, as essentials with the grand doctrines and the 
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authorized sacraments and customs of the New, and thus to 
circumscribe and degrade the evangelical liberty of the Chris- 
tian believers. In Antioch of Syria, * this unhappy controversy 
was especially vehement, insomuch that even Paul and Bar- 
nabas “had no small dissension and disputation with them.” 
At length it was determined that these eminent men, “with 
certain other of them, should go up to Jerusalem unto the 
apostles and elders about this question.”” Accordingly, having 
come to Jerusalem, this delegation of the Asiatic Churches 
declared their business, and reasoned with the zealous, but 
unenlightened men, who opposed them. 

Thus, in due time, the Council was convened, James, the 
Lord’s brother, the Apostle or Bishop of Jerusalem, presiding, 
by right of the seniority of his Church; by right of his consan- 
guinity to the Saviour according to the flesh ; by right of his 
own prominent position, from his memorable personal worthi- 
ness of character in the College of the Apostles; and espe- 
cially by right of his chief official prerogatives in the Diocese 
where the Council was holden. 

Let this fact, we incidentally remind our readers, although 
it be familiar, be looked at as an important and unanswerable 
testimony in the great modern controversy, (no, not modern, 
for it is a controversy which has been waged for more than 
twelve hundred years,) the great controversy with Romanism, 
that in the earliest Christian Council, in the life-time of the 
Apostles, James, the Bishop of Jerusalem presided with au- 
thority, while Peter, for whom his imaginary successors have 
claimed so much, was but as any other apostolic member of 
the assembly. What a fatal objection does this plain fact in 
the Sacred History oppose, not only to the dangerous and 
wicked claim of a supremacy of power, but also to the incon- 
siderate, though amiable, but no less false concession of a pri- 
macy of order on the part of the apostle Peter, or of his suc- 
cessors, (if such they be in the See of Rome,) in the govern- 
ment of the Christian Church ! 

In the course of the deliberations of the Council, there was, 
as the sacred narrative informs us, “much disputing,” until 
the experience and inspired wisdom Of Peter and Barnabas 
and Paul were unitedly urged in behalf of the liberty of the 
Gentile Converts. Unanimity was then attained, and the sen- 
tence or judgment of the Council was pronounced by the Apos- 
tle James. Epistles (decretals, both authentic and genuine,) em- 
bodying this decision, were immediately made out, and sent by 
chosen messengers to the Churches of Christ. This final action 
can best be told in the words of the Historian of the Acts. 
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“Then pleased it the apostles and elders, with the whole 
Church, to send chosen men of their own company to Anti- 
och, with Paul and Barnabas ; namely, Judas surnamed Bar- 
sabas, and Silas, chief men among the brethren. And they 
wrote letters by them after this manner; The Apostles, and 
Elders and brethren, send greeting unto the brethren which 
are of the Gentiles in Antioch, and Syria, and Cilicia. For- 
asmuch as we have heard, that certain which went out from 
us, have troubled you with words, subverting your souls, say- 
ing, Ye must be circumcised, and keep the law; to whom we 
gave no such commandment, it seemed good unto us, being 
assembled with one accord, to send chosen men unto you, 
with our beloved Barnabas and Paul ; men that have hazarded 
their lives for the name of our Lord Jesus Christ. We have 
sent therefore Judas and Silas, who shail also tell you the 
same things by mouth. For it seemed good to the Holy Ghost, 
and to us, to lay upon you no greater burden than these 
necessary things ; That ye abstain from meats offered to idols, 
and from blood, and from things strangled, and from fornica- 
tion: from which if ye keep yourselves, ye shall do well. 
Fare ye well.”—(Acts xv, 22-29.) 

In detailing the proceedings of this first Council, whose final 
decision was authorized by the Spirit of Inspiration, we have 
found, explicitly announced, the principle of the Church’s 
legislation in the apostolical age. This principle is stated in 
the decree: “it seemed good to the Holy Ghost, and to us, to 
lay upon you no greater burden than necessary things.” 
Here is the primitive, the perpetual, rule of the Church’s leg- 
islation—‘“ NO GREATER BURDEN THAN NECESSARY THINGS.” It 
is a rule, proved divine, made obligatory by the Blessed Spirit 
of God; for, says the Record, “Jt seemed good to the Holy 
Ghost.” It is a rule recommended by the cheerful practice 
of holy apostolic men ; for, said they at Jerusalem, “ it seemed 
good tous.” Inspired by the Holy Ghost, approved by apos- 
tolic men, it is a rule of perpetual obligation, and always to 
be commended and observed—“ No GREATER BURDEN THAN 
NECESSARY THINGS.” 

We affirm, and will‘endeavor to illustrate succinctly, that 
this rule has always been operative, through the entire history 
of the Christian Church, not only in the days of the apostles, 
but in all the ages that have succeeded them to the present ; 
and from this fact, as well as from the inspired reasonableness 
of the rule itself, we infer, that, as it always has been, so it 
always will be, and must be, the great governing principle of 
legislation in the One Catholic Church. And hence we would 
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urge this rule as the obligatory guide to be ever followed by 
our own branch of Christ’s Holy Church. 

That this rule was acted upon in the period which immedi- 
ately followed our Lord’s Ascension, is manifest from a very 
slight and rapid reading of the Acts, and of the several Epis- 
tles ; and a more caretul reading will exhibit the rule more 
evidently. ‘There was a distinction conceded between things 
necessary or essential, and things not necessary or com- 
paratively non essential ; and there was, as to these latter, a 
very great liberty allowed, without any violation of the unity 
and communion of the early believers. The doctrinal discus- 
sions amongst the Galatians, the diverse practices of the 
Corinthians and Colossians, the various views concerning 
holy times and days, concerning meats and drinks, the peculiar 
character of the practical and moral precepts and of the litur- 
gical directions, through most of the epistles, illustrate the 
comparative freedom of opinion and practice in the age of 
the New Testament writers. There were certain great 
truths—tacts in the Gospel economy—insisted upon; there 
were certain “customs of the Churches of God” established ; 
there were certain fundamental ordinances vital in the consti- 
tution of the visible Church; and other matters were left to 
be harmonized by the spirit of mutual love, and concession, 
and toleration, and by the sense and propriety and order in 
the sanctified body. “Be not again entangled in the yoke of 
bondage. Stand fast in the liberty wherewith Christ hath 
made you free. As free and not using your liberty for a cloak 
of maliciousness. Ye have been called unto liberty, only use 
not liberty for an occasion to the flesh. Who art thou that 
judgest another man’s servant? to his own master he standeth 
or falleth. One man esteemeth one day above another; an- 
other esteemeth every day alike. Let every man be fully 
persuaded in his own mind. Let all things be done decently 
and in order. Look not every man on his own things, but 
every man also on the things of others. God is not the au- 
thor of confusion but of peace, as in all the churches of the 
saints. Let all your things be done with charity.” In these 
passages, and such as these, we learn the spirit of the apostolic 
age. Here was the ample permission of Christian liberty— 
here was the uniting constraint of Christian love, blendin 
beautifully together in the perfect and sweet fellowship of the 
Apostolic Church in the period of its infant purity. 

It is impossible, within the narrow limits of a single article, 
whose range is as wide as ours, to do more than hint, in the 
most general manner, at the application of the rule illustrated 
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in the age of the New Testament writers. We can only re- 
mind our readers, that then the guiding principle was, “no 
greater burden than necessary things.” 

Passing onward into the history of succeeding centuries, we 
observe everywhere the application of the same rule. The 
definitions of the General Councils, extending through many 
hundreds of years, to take a single instance, exemplify it. 
The simplicity of the first Symbols or Creeds remained un- 
touched by each Council, except in those particulars where 
heresies already developed made fuller definitions important. 
Only actual errors were condemned, and truth was protected 
against none but actual assailants. ‘There was, so to speak, 
no law-making in advance—no hunting after matter for new 
statutes—no thorough systematizing of the philosophy of reli- 
gion ; and the scheme of dogmatic theology, as far as it was 
evolved, grew up slowly, article by article, as the fabric of 
many Councils and of many centuries. Indeed, when contrast- 
ing the Acts of one of the ancient General Councils, in which 
all parts of the Christian world were really represented, with 
the doings of one of our modern and merely local Conven- 
tions, the student is disposed to wonder that so little was done 
—that a few paragraphs will hold the results of such important, 
and sometimes protracted, deliberations. The chief labors of 
each one of the four Ecumenical Councils of the primitive 
Church were expressible in a single word, and four words 
comprise the results (weighty words they were and weighty 
results) of them all, as the learned Hooker, in one passage of 
his celebrated summary, has stated : “ Against these (heresies) 
there have been four most famous ancient General Councils : 
the Council of Nice, to define against Arians ; against Apol- 
linarians, the Council of Constantinople ; the Council of Ephe- 
sus against Nestorians ; against Eutychians, the Chalcedon 
Council. In four words, adrnééig, rercug, adiosgerws, atuyyxirus, 
truly, perfectly, indivisibly, distinctly ; the first, applied to 
his being God ; and the second, to his being man; the third, to 
his being of both One; and the fourth, to his still continuing 
in that One both ; we may fully, by way of abridgment, com- 
prise whatsoever antiquity hath at large handled, either in 
declaration of Christian belief, or in refutation of the afore- 
said heresies. Within the compass of which four heads, I 
may truly affirm, that all heresies which touch but the person 
of Jesus Christ, (whether they have risen in these latter days, 
or in any age heretofore,) may be with great facility brought 
to confine themselves.” —(Eccl. Po]. Book V, § 54.) In those 
first six centuries of the Primitive Church, it seemed to be. 
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the effort of the Church's legislators to do, not as much, but 
as little, as possible, to do no more than they were really 
obliged to do. They never forgot the Rule of the Holy Ghost 
and of the Apostles—a Rule, embodied, in the course of this 
period, and well remembered and revered, in that striking and 
oft-repeated maxim : “ in necessariis unitas, in dubiis libertas, 
in omnibus caritas—in things essential, unity, in things doubt- 
ful or non-essential, liberty, in ali things, charity.” 

In reference to the period here alluded to, it will be suffi- 
cient to adduce the testimony of the learned Bingham. He 
states, that the unity of the Church consisted chiefly in two 
elements—a unity of faith, anda unity of obedience. Writing 
of the former, he remarks: “As there was a unity of faith 
necessary to be maintained in certain fundamental articles, in 
order to make a man a Christian, so these articles were al- 
ways to be found in the Church’s Creeds, the profession of 
which was esteemed keeping the unity of the faith; and de- 
viating in any point from them was deemed a breach of that 
one faith, and a virtual departing from the unity of the 
Church.” Writing of the latter, he continues: “As to the 
other points of obedience to the laws and institutions of Christ, 
which were reckoned fundamental and essential to the being 
of a Christian, and the unity of the Church, they were gener- 
ally summed up in those short forms of ‘renouncing the devil 
and his service and his works, and covenanting with Christ 
to live by the rules of his Gospel.’ . . . As long as they did 
these things,” he asserts, “they could never fall; nothing 
could separate them from his Church, or from the love of God 
in Christ Jesus.” He states, that the ancients acknowledged 
a difference between things necessary to the being of the 
Church, and things necessary to its well-being—that the for- 
mer could in. no case be dispensed with, but that many cir- 
cumstances might permit a dispensing with the latter—that, 
in things ritual and circumstantial, each local Church was free, 
‘and that in many matters of opinion, and even of doctrine, 
entire freedom was the privilege of the individual members 
of the Church. “There are some questions,” he says, “in 
which, without any detriment to the faith that makes us 
Christians, we may safely be ignorant of the truth, or suspend 
our opinion, or conjecture what is false, by human suspicion 
and infirmity. This consideration made St. Austin profess in 
his modesty : ‘ That there were more things in Scripture which 
he knew not, than what he did know; and if men should 
fiercely dispute about such things, and condemn one another 
for their ignorance or etror concerning them, there would be 
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no end of schisms and divisions in the Church; therefore, in 
such questions, every man was at liberty to abound in his own 
sense, only observing this rule of peace, not to impose his 
own opinions magisterially upon others, nor urge his own sen- 
timents as necessary doctrines, or articles of faith, in such 
points, where either the Scripture was silent, or left every 
man the liberty of opining.” And in reference to the whole 
plan of the ancient Churches, he displays a lovely picture of 
their unity, and the causes of it, as follows: “The Primitive 
Church was exceeding happy in these two things; 1. That 
no Church then ever assumed to herself an authority of im- 
posing upon her members any things unlawful, or contrary to 
the Word of God, either in faith or practice, as necessary 
terms of communion. They required no belief of any articles 
of faith, as necessary to salvation, but such as were contained 
in their common creeds, and founded upon the infallible au- 
thority of Scripture. They inserted nothing into the public 
forms of worship repugnant to the Word of God, or intrench- 
ing upon any Divine rule given in Scripture about the object 
or matter or manner of adoration. .. . And this was the 
second thing to be admired in the economy of the ancient 
Church, that the people never had any dispute with their su- 
periors about matters of this kind, (things external and cir- 
cumstantial ;) but left all indifferent things, and things of ex- 
pediency, decency, circumstance, and form, to the judgment 
and choice of their governors, or persons invested with au- 
thority to determine such matters; readily complying with 
the innocent customs of the Church, and all the rules of pub- 
lic order, and never dividing into sects and parties upon the 
account of rites and ceremonies, though differently practised 
in different Churches.”—(Christian Antiquities, Book 16, 
passim.) 

Beautiful picture of a more beautiful reality! Rich was 
the music of the Virgin Bride, in the day of her young espou- 
sals, while she waited so faithfully, so joyously, for her Lord, 
and sang the praises of her Beloved. And thrilling with her 
soul’s first trust, though plaintive were her vesper strains, as 
her light declined, and the sun, that had shone for her so 
clearly, became obscured in the clouding west, ere the shad- 
ows fell of the long drear darkness of error, superstition, and 
tyranny. Who shall blame the Christian scholar, if he delights 
to retire occasionally from the harsh discords that vex him in 
the active duties of an opinionated and schismatic age, to the 
still shades of study and contemplation, where he may listen, 
for a brief and happy hour, to some lingering harmonies, that 
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float up, through the sad intervening night, from those far-off 
evening hymns of the one worship of that ancient Church ? 
But the night is passing, and a new dawn is spreading, and 
the Bride waking to consciousness, gives her first thoughts to 
her ever dear Lord, and prepares, with fresh devotion, to cele- 
brate the Name to her so precious—the “ name which is above 
every name.” May her matin-psalms be pure, like the music 
of the olden day, in this new morning of the Church’s light! 

Our review must of course be very general, and our illus- 
trations must be rather suggestive to those in a measure fa- 
miliar with the history of the Church, than complete for the 
instruction of those who have not read upon the subject. 
Enough has been suggested to show that, through the several 
centuries of the Primitive Church, this Rule of Legislation 
was operative: “no greater burden than necessary things.” 

Ages of ignorance and corruption shut up these le 
scenes in a distant past—a historical past, seeming, in its truth, 
like the very Dreamland of the Poet. A spiritual despotism 
was gradually rising upon the ruin of Christian liberty and 
doctrine. Yet, even in these dark ages, it appeared impossi- 
ble to take away from the legislation of the Church the influ- 
ence of a Rule, which had been, as it were, dove-tailed into 
its very constitution. And it is a remarkable fact, that, not- 
withstanding the long-continued and persevering efforts of the 
Papal power, to conform the Church’s doctrines and discipline 
to the progressing and generally-received corruptions, it was 
not until the Session of the Provincial Council of Trent, in 
the middle of the sixteenth century, that the complete system 
of the present Church of Rome was finally established by 
ecclesiastical legislation ; it was not until that late time, that 
the existing errors, in regard to the Inspiration of the Apocry- 
pha; the authority of Tradition; the authenticity of the Vul- 
gate ; the Church's power of Interpreting the Scriptures; the 
peculiar nature of Justification and of Original Sin; the ob- 
ligation of the Seven Sacraments; Transubstantiation ; the 
efficacy of Penance and of Extreme Unction; the Celibacy 
of the Clergy; the worship of saints and relics and images ; 
the theory of Indulgences; ti.e existence of Purgatory; and 
such like, were made the topics of a final authoritative canon 
law, and settled as terms of communion; and the system of 
Rome stood forth at last completely defined, in contrast with 
the system of the Catholic Church. In this remarkable fact 
—that these oppressive decrees, enforced by canons of anath- 
ema, were for so many ages delayed even here—is a striking 
proof of the power, under the most unfavorable circumstances, 
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of that Protective and Righteous Rule which at first “seemed 
good to the Holy Ghost and to the Apostles.” 

There is another illustration, which we could not excuse 
ourselves for omitting—in those old Churches of the East, 
which, for long centuries, have been struggling alone, with 
Mohammedanism and the Papacy without, and utter igno- 
rance and formalism within—and which only of late, as it were, 
have become partially known to us. With all their popular 
errors, their legislation has been comparatively sound, and 
their formularies of doctrine and worship, in many cases lock- 
ed up from both priests and people in a forgotten tongue, yet 
venerated, breathe much of the free and holy spirit of earlier 
and purer and happier times ; and the terms of communion in 
their baptismal offices correspond surprisingly with those 
which have existed in all the pure Churches of Christendom. 
They, too, for ages have felt the protecting power of this 
universal Rule. 

Little time remains for a reference to our own branch of 
the One Catholic Church—the Anglo-Catholic branch. In 
our remarks under this head, we shall comprehend, in one 
view, the Churches of both England and America. And, for 
this reason, that the doctrine, discipline, and worship of both 
are substantially the same; the American Church being 
changed from the English, only so far as is rendered necessary 
by the difference in form and character of the civil govern- 
ments under which they live, and by the different relations of 
the two Churches to these civil governments. This fact is form- 
ally stated in the Preface to the American Book of Common 
Prayer: “this Church is far from intending to depart from 
the Church of England in any essential point of doctrine, dis- 
cipline, or worship; or further than local circumstances re- 
quire.” The difference is chiefly in the mode of legislation, 
and of administering ecclesiastical government; and the 
American Church is all the gainer by the change. While 
the English Church, in its trammels as an establishment, has 
yet recognized the models of antiquity, and has endeavored to 
bring into concurrence, in her legislation, the three primitive 
elements of the legislative power—* the apostles, and elders, 
and brethren,’—in the combined action of her Convocations, 
Parliament, and Throne, (alas, that of late years her Parlia- 
ment and Throne—the “brethren,” the lay element—have 
practically annulled her Convocations, and thus suppressed 
the voice of the “elders,” while her “ apostles,” in the House 
of Lords, are allowed a place too subordinate in the legisla- 
tion of the Church!) the American Church, freed from all 
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trammels of the State, has resumed her purely spiritual charac- 
ter, and, in her Conventions, both Diocesan and General, 
where her Bishops and Clergy and Laity have their fair and 
well-adjusted representation, has gone back to the most an- 
cient models, and legislates in the mode, the perfect counter- 
part of the earliest apostolic Councils. And, while the English 
Establishment still burdens the English Dioceses with the 
Metropolitan system, and mingles secular offices with the spir- 
itual, so that it is hard to separate them, and encumbers the 
Discipline of the Church with forms and penalties so onerous as 
oftentimes to nullify her Discipline entirely, the American 
Church has returned at once to the simplicity and independence 
of the ancient Diocesan system, and exercises her discipline, 
without delay 6r hindrance, as her necessities and the purity, 
or defense or extension of God’s truth may at any time demand. 

Now the system of the American Church, which, with the 
exceptions above referred to, is, as has been said, substantially 
the same with the English, furnishes numerous and delightful 
illustrations of the Rule we are considering, with which every 
one of our institutions is framed in strict and beautiful accord- 
ance. ‘To the whole “doctrine, discipline, and worship” of the 
Church, the Clergy, in their several orders, although not com- 
pelled to declare an implicit belief, in the same sense in which 
the Baptismal Creed is acknowledged, are required to “promise 
conformity ;” and thus uniformity, in the devotions of the 
sanctuary, and in the preaching of the Word, is secured. 
While to all, both Clergy and Laity, the affirmations and prom- 
ises in the baptismal offices furnish the common and only 
terms of communion. In these the vows of the soul’s entire 
dedication to Christ are the only tests of spiritual qualification 
required, and the comprehensive clauses of the Apostles’ 
Creed, interpreted, of course, by the other standards of the 
Church, are the only tests of doctrine to be intellectually be- 
lieved and ex animo confessed. The distinction betweén arti- 
cles of faith, and standards of doctrine, is fully recognized, as 
it alw ays has been, and should be. Articles of faith, are terms 
of communion, and are to be confined to such truths as are 
fundamentally essential to holiness and salvation. Standards 
of doctrine, are guides on all the subjects of religious truth 
and duty, a great part of which, although necessary to full 
Christian edification, are not indispensable to holiness and sal- 
vation, and cannot therefore be required as terms of com- 
munion. Thus, while the Creed presents to us the “ Articles 
of our belief or faith,” our doctrinal terms of communion, 
the various ritual and liturgical Services, the Articles of Re- 
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ligion, the Homilies, and the Pulpit, present to us our stand- 
ards of doctrine, and instruct us in the complete truth of 
Christianity. Thus, with few laws, but by many influences, 
affecting us naturally and pleasantly, we are edified together, 
and strengthened in one body. Metaphysical determinations 
are forbidden to divide us; and definitions in the Philosophy 
of Religion, which have produced such convulsions in some 
denominations of professed Christians, are not allowed, in our 
system, to usurp the place of religion itself. And thus are 
we held together, and thus are we prospered, under the con- 
trol of that inspired and apostolic rule: “no greater burden 
than necessary things.” 

The principle, to which attention has been called, is of very 
great importance. Absolutely, all truths are necessary or 
essential ; but there is a difference in the relative value of 
truths. Ail truths are of absolute importance in the peculiar 
place they occupy in the system with which they are directly 
connected ; but they are of greater or less relative value as 
associated with other systems. Thus a geometrical proposi- 
tion, although absolutely a truth of God, and of vital impor- 
tance in connection with its own system of truths, is relatively 
of no value ina system of religion; and a truth of religion 
would be of no value in the system to which such a proposi- 
tion belongs. Indeed, in the very same system there is a dif- 
ferent relative value to its several truths. Thus, in the case 
supposed, a scholium, although true, is relatively of less value 
than the proposition with which it is connected, and an ordi- 
nary single theorem is less important in the whole geometrical 
system than a fundamental axiom. And so, in the system of 
religion itself, some truths are fundamental, and many others 
are only consequential or associated. Thus, a positive ordi- 
nance of the Gospe!—a sacrament, for example,—whose effi- 
cacy depends, so far as the man is concerned, upon his im- 
plicit Sbedience, and, so far as the ordinance is concerned, 
upon the grace which God, without giving reasons, has seen 
fit io connect with it, such an ordinance is a fundamental 
fact in religion ; and, admitting its absolute importance, we are 
at unity upon a fundamental truth, while our particular view 
of the “ modus operandi” of this ordinance is but our human 
opinion, and, even if it should be a truth, is of comparatively 
little importance. Thus, the doctrine of the sinner’s salvation 
only through the merits of the Lord Jesus Christ, is a divine 
fundamental truth, in receiving which we are at unity; but 
we may differ as to the philosophical rationa/e of the doc- 
trine, as, for instance, whether, according to one philosophy, 
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the application of these merits is dependent upon an original 
election, unconditional of faith or obedience ; or, according 
to- another, upon an election contingent upon faith and works 
foreknown ; or, upon an election dependent upon the seals of 
a covenant Church relationship; we may differ, we repeat, for, 
whatever be our philosophy, it is but a human opinion, and, 
even if truth, is comparatively unimportant. So, in regard to 
the fundamental doctrines of the agency of the Holy Ghost, 
and of human agency, and the explanations of these doctrines. 
And so, in the whole circle of religious truths, we are to dis- 
criminate between truths necessary, and opinions, and even, 
truths comparatively uffimportant. This habit of discrimina- 
tion, we have seen, was operant in the early Church ; it strug- 
gled, and was influential for the protection of the Redeemer’s 
flock, even in days the darkest and most despotic ; it has never 
been lost from the legislation of the body of Christ ; and it 
has everywhere exerted its due control in all the arrangements 
and institutions of the Church with which we are at this day 
in communion. God endorses it: “no greater burden than 
necessary things.” 

The rule of legislation which we have been endeavoring to 
illustrate, is the true and the only principle of the Church’s 
Unity and Catholicity—the only principle by which the whole 
world can be made one Church. And, just as a Church 
departs from it, does she become exclusive and separative in 
her character ; and, just as a Church abides by it, does she 
hold forth the evidence of her true and scriptural Catholicity. 
And, just as a private Christian departs from its spirit, in his 
ecclesiastical relations to his brethren, does he become schis- 
matic and sectarian in his character, and, as he abides by it, 
does he prove himself a Catholic Christian. 

There are two great obstacles—practical obstacles—to the 
due operation of this Divine Rule, the one proceeding from a 
bad motive, the other from a good motive. 

The former of these obstacles is the inordinate love of power 
—the spirit of persecution. It belongs to no sect, or religion, 
or people. It comes out of the depravity of the selfish heart. 
It has raged from the beginning of the world, when the first 
persecutor slew his brother in the field, in all nations, and un- 
der all forms of religion. It threw its victims into the lions’ 
den in Babylon of old ; and for three weary centuries it strode 
through the Empire of Pagan Rome, while the followers of 
the Son of God knew never one hour of repose. And, in 
every period since, where wicked men, loving power, have 
wielded power, it has done its work of distress and death. 
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No system is responsible for it, except so far as its institu- 
tions may cultivate the unsanctified passion from which it 
springs. Its rule is the entire submission in all things of the 
opinions and practices of the weaker to the oppressive will of 
the stronger. It knows nothing of the spirit of liberality, and 
forbearance, and tender charity which flows out from that 
Divine Rule: “no greater burden than necessary things.” 

The other of these obstacles, alluded to as proceeding from 
a good motive, is an undue and unregulated conscientiousness, 
This has frequently assumed the aspect even of the spirit of 

«persecution; and from it have been produced some of the 
most painful strifes and divisions, Which the Church has 
mourned. Men feel their responsibility for the extension and 
protection of what they deem the truth of God; but they 
have not learned the point at which their personal responsi- 
bility terminates. Thus they become meddlesome, and un- 
charitable, impatient and denunciatory ; and thus they inter- 
fere with and thwart one another, at the expense of those 
Jaws of order, which, while they assign duties to the several 
members of the body, guarantee corresponding rights, and 
entitle to appropriate protection. In the Churchof God, each 
has his peculiar function and sphere ; and, while each is bound 
to exert a lawful and codperative influence upon others, he 
has a personal responsibility, which cannot be divided with 
another. “Bear ye one another's burdens, and so fulfill the 
law of Christ,” is a part of the Scriptural precept ; and the 
other part is: “but let every man prove his own work, and 
then shall he have rejoicing in himself alone, and not in an- 
other: for every man shall bear his own burden.” 

Important as it has been to understand the scope of the 
Rule of the Church’s Legislation, and in reference to discus- 
sions of the last few years, in several portions of our country, 
it is becoming daily more and more important to do so, as new 
questions will arise for discussion and settlement, in the pro- 
gress of our rapidly increasing Zion. Let this rule guide us 
in our various Diocesan Conventions, let it be carried into our 
more general Councils; let it control the spirit, through the 
whole communion of the Church, in which brother shall judge 
of brother. 

We have but glanced at a few topics in an extensive and 
most important subject. We should be glad, did space permit, 
to pursue our subject into a further, perhaps more hazardous, 
field of inquiry,—to ask, whether, while the Church’s system 
is really so comprehensive and liberal, in the best sense of 
these terms, its practical operation is corresponding ;—whether, 
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while in theory so nobly Catholic, she is equally so in her 
action ;—whether the elastic capabilities of her system, which 
fit her for embracing a world, are thoroughly developed, and 
faithfully exercised ;—or, whether there may not be a law of 
opinion, unwritten, indeed, but efficient upon too many minds 
within her fold, at variance with her primitive principles, and 
conflicting with the Divine Rule in her constitution, and re- 
stricting her, as far as its influence goes, to the narrow agency 
of a sect, when she might, and ought to be, doing, throughout 
all our borders, the grand work of the One Catholic Church 
of the land. But these, and others associated with them, are 
questions which we may not answer now, which it would be 
perhaps rash to attempt to answer at any time. 

The spirit of the Inspired Rule here presented, like that of 
all the Christian precepts, is the spirit of love. As the Church 
shall cultivate this spirit more earnestly, she will realize more 
thankfully the value of the Rule which God has given for her 
guidance, and she will learn to apply it, more powerfully and 
successfully in her vast work, until the wandering children of 
men shall be at length “fetched home to the Lord’s flock, and 
made one fold under one Shepherd.’ Such will be the effect 
of the spirit of love. Thus sang the soul of poetry, and thus 
advised the mind of wisdom, in the words of the great Cud- 
worth, in his sermon preached before the House of Commons, 
two hundred years ago, (in 1647,) in a day of religious con- 
flicts as turbulent as our own. No words, with which we 
could conclude these remarks, would be more appropriate to 
our subject, nor more admirably adapted to the wants of the 
present age: “O divine love! the sweet harmony of souls! 
the music of angels! the joy of God’s own heart! the very 
darling of His bosom! the source of true happiness! the 
pure quintessence of heaven! that which reconciles the 
jarring principles of the world, and makes them all chime 
together! that which melts men’s hearts into one another! . 
Let us express this sweet harmonious affection in these jar- 
ring times: that so, if it be possible, we may tune the world 
into better music. Especially, in matters of religion, let us 
strive with all meekness to instruct and convince one another. 
Let us endeavor to promote the Gospel of peace, the dove- 
like Gospel, with a dove-like spirit. ... Let us take heed we 
do not sometimes call that zeal for God and his Gospel, which 
is nothing else but our own tempestuous and stormy passion. 
True zeal is asweet, heavenly, and gentle flame, which maketh 
us active for God, but always within the sphere of love. It 
never calls forefire from heaven to consume those that difler a 
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little from us in their apprehensions. It is like that kind of 
lightning (which the philosophers speak of) that melts the 
sword within, but singeth not the scabbard : it strives to save 
the soul, but hurteth not the body. True zeal is a loving 
thing, and makes us always active to edification, and not to 
destruction. . .. I will therefore shut up this with that of the 
Apostle ; ‘ Let us keep the unity of the spirit in the bond of 
peace.’ Let this soft and silken knot of love tie our hearts 
together, though our heads and apprehensions cannot meet, 
as indeed they never will, but always stand at some distance 
off from one another.” 


The want of a clear apprehension of the principle presented in the above 
paper was, we think, strikingly, and painfully manifested in a late Ecclesiastical 
trial at Boston. Aside from a want of acquaintance with the technicalities and 
forms of law, (which are always necessary safeguards,) there seemed to be no 
accurate discrimination between questions of Doctrine and questions of Faith. 
The whole subject of Church legislation must more engage the study of our 
clergy and laity. The part which the latter are allowed, and rightly allowed, 
to take in the government of the American Church, renders it proper that they 
should not only be intelligent men, but Christian men, a security not as yet 
formally attained. Ep. 
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Art. VL—EXEGETICAL REMARKS ON JEPTHAH'S VOW. 
Judges xi, 29-31, 34-40. 


Dip Jepthah, a celebrated ruler of the Jews in the times of 
the Judges, offer up his daughter a burnt sacrifice to Jehovah, 
in conformity with arash vow uttered by him previously to his 
engaging in battle with the Ammonites? The affirmative of 
this question was held by the early Jewish writers generally, 
including the celebrated historian Josephus ; and also by most 
of the early Christian writers. Among the moderns also we 
find not a few who have embraced the same view. Painters 
and Poets, moreover, have united to impress the stamp of infal- 
lible certainty on this interpretation. But if Jepthah caused 
his innocent and affectionate daughter to be put to death in 
the manner and for the reason here supposed, then it is the first 
and only instance of human sacrifice offered upon the altar of 
Jehovah, to be found recorded on the pages of the sacred 
Scriptures. On the supposition that it actually took place, the 
fact of its being spread upon the sacred record, is not a matter 
of surprise, because with equal impartiality the sacred writers 
describe the wrong as well as the right actions of good men. 
There is no attempt on their part to conceal the faults, 
and even the crimes, of those whom, on the whole, they re- 
gard as worthy of praise and of imitation. But that so gross 
an act of cruel and bloody superstition, so repugnant to the 
letter and spirit of the entire Mosaic economy, and so revolt- 
ing to all the natural feelings of the human heart, should have 
been permitted to pass without a single intimation of disap- 
probation or expression of merited rebuke and condemnation, 
on the part of the inspired writer, is surely a circumstance 
which may well occasion surprise. It may, at least, justify 
the suspicion that the narrative has not been always rightly 
understood, and that the interpretation, to which allusion has 
been made, is not the true exposition. The account which 
the author of the Book of Judges has given us of this transac- 
tion, is so brief, and our knowledge of the manners, customs, 
and opinions, which prevailed at the time of its occurrence, is 
so limited and imperfect, that an explanation of every partic- 
ular circumstance relating to it, which will be entirely satis- 
factory to every mind, can hardly be expected, at this remote 
period. It is believed, however, that weighty reasons may be 
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offered in support of the opinion that Jepthah’s daughter was 
not immolated on the altar of Jehovah, but devoted to his 
special and exclusive service, in a perpetual virginity. On 
any other supposition, we do not see how the conduct of Jep- 
thah can be reconciled with the declaration of the inspired 
historian, that he was at that very time under the influence 
of the Spirit of God, (v. 29,) or with the unqualified eulogium 
pronounced upon him by the Great Apostle to the Gentiles, 
(Heb. xi, 32,) in which he associates his name with the 
names of David, of Samuel, and of the Prophets, and whom 
he celebrates as one of those Old Testament worthies who had 
obtained a good report in consequence of their faith in God ; 
or with the tenor of the Mosaic Law in relation to human sac- 


rifices. 
I. Let us examine the terms in which the vow of Jepthah 
is expressed. “And Jepthah vowed a vow unto the Lord, 


and said, If thou shalt without fail deliver the children of 
Ammon into mine hands, then it shall be that whatsoever 
cometh forth from the doors of my house to meet me, when I 
return in peace from the children of Ammon, shall surely be 
the Lord’s, and I will offer it up for a burnt-offering.” (Ver. 30, 
31.) The Hebrew pronoun “tx (asher) answering to the 
word ‘ whatsoever,’ in our English version, is of all genders, 
and of the same form in both umbers. The Latin vulgate, 
and likewise the Septuagint Greek version, have limited it to 
either the masculine or feminine gender, by rendering it in 
this place * whosoever,’ of the common gender, instead of the 
neuter ‘ whatsoever.’ This circumstance has probably had 
some influence in giving currency to the notion of the human 
sacrifice. Following the authority of these two ancient ver- 
sions, some commentators have rendered the passage thus: 
‘whosoever cometh forth from the doors of my house,’ etc. 
But the form of expression in the original does not require 
such a rendering, that in our common version being equally 
literal and proper. Indeed, our authorized translation would 
seem to be entitled to the preference, on the ground that it 
gives to the vow the same general and indefinite character by 
which it is distinguished in the original. It does not limit it 
specifically and exclusively to human beings, neither does it 
exclude them. It does not transcend the appropriate province 
of a version. The same course is pursued by Josephus. He 
makes Jepthah promise to offer whatsoever living creature 
should first meet him; and he adds, that the vow, as thus un- 
derstood, was executed: “he sacrificed his daughter as a 
burnt-offering ; presenting such an oblation as was neither 
conformable to the law, nor acceptable to God.” 
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The Hebrew particle ? (vav,) translated and in our English 
Bible, (v. 31,) is commonly, no doubt, a copulative conjunc- 
tion, but sometimes the sense evidently requires that it should 
be rendered disjunctively. This will be manifest from an 
examination of the following passages. Deut. xvii, 9: “ Thou 
shalt go to the priest or to the judge.” Ex. xxi, 17: “ And 
he that curseth his father or his mother.”” Jere. xiii, 23: “Can 
the Ethiopian change his skin? or the leopard his spots ?” 
Ps. exliii, 7: “ Hide not thy face from me, or (i. e. otherwise) I 
shall be like those who sink into the pit.” In like manner 
the Greek particle «ou: is several times used im a disjunctive 
sense in the New Testament. Matt. xii, 37: “By thy words 
thou shalt be justified, or by thy words thou shalt be con- 
demned.” Some Greek manuscripts here read », instead of 
xu, but this is no doubt a gloss. It shows, however, in what 
sense the particle xa: was here understood by the transcribers. 
Moreover, there can be no doubt that the two conjunctions 
are frequently interchanged in the New Testament. Philip. 
iv, 16: “For even in Thessalonica, ye sent once or twice 
(ara xas dis) to my necessity.” Compare also Tit. iii, 10. 
Among Latin writers also, the conjunction et is frequently 
used for aut or vel. The analogy of language, therefore, as 
well as the undoubted usage of the Hebrew tongue, justifies 
the rendering we have suggested in the passage before us. It 
will then read thus: “It shall be that whatsoever cometh out 
of the doors of my house to meet me, when I| return in peace 
from the children of Ammon, shall (either) be Jehovah’s, or 
I will offer it for a burnt-offering.” This is the rendering 

iven in the margin of our English Bible. The celebrated 
Jewish Rabbi, David Kimchi, who flourished in the twelfth 
century, first proposed and advocated this mode of rendering 
the particle. And it is attended with this decided advantage, 
that it gives to Jepthah an alternative, which, by the other mode 
of rendering, is precluded. It allows him to act as the exigency 
of the case might require. We do not, however, insist upon this 
method of rendering the passage. If the common rendering 
be the true one, still it would not follow that Jepthah had any 
thought of a human victim, when he made the vow. He doubt- 
less had around his dwelling a farm stocked with bullocks, 
sheep, goats, and other domestic animals, suitable for sacrifice 
by the Mosaic law, which daily wandered at large about his 

rounds. On going forth against the enemies of his country 
and his God, he made, under the promptings of pious and pat- 
riotic feelings, (what he had an undoubted right to do, and 
what was very frequently done in those ancient times,) a vol- 

VOL, IV.—NO. Il. o3 
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untary and conditional promise, which we apprehend he de- 
signed to perform in strict accordance with the provisions of 
the Mosaic ritual. In making this vow, may we not reasona- 
bly suppose him to have imagined, that on his return vic- 
torious, he might meet his drove of cattle, his flock of sheep, 
or his herd of goats; and that his intention was, to present a 
hecatomb of these animals as a grateful oblation to God? In- 
deed is it not nearly certain that his mind was directed to 
such animals as the law prescribed or permitted to be sacri- 
ficed as a burnt-offering, and not to unclean animals, much 
less to a human being? “I will offer it a holocaust ;” (Heb. 
mov (olah,) Sept. tAcxavrupa.) Now the animals immolated 
at a holocaust were by law restricted to bullocks of three 
years old, goats and lambs of one year old, turtle doves and 
young pigeons—all of course ceremonially clean. Now let 
us suppose, as Grotius well remarks, that an ass or a dog had 
first met Jepthah, would it have been proper for him to sac- 
rifice it as a whole burnt-offering to the Lord? Would such 
an offering have been acceptable to Jehovah? Surely not; 
much less proper, then, and much less acceptable, had it been 
a human being. The event, however, was very different from 
what he had anticipated. He was met on his return by a 
group of damsels, with his only daughter at their head. Over 
her companions he could have no control whatever, and she 
could not be slain in sacrifice, without a gross violation of the 
divine law. What then was he todo? How could he ex- 
tricate himself from the difficulty into which he had become 
involved, without violating his solemn promise on the one hand, 
and, on the other, without transgressing the laws of God 
and of humanity? Was he to perform a vow to the very 
letter, which, in the first instance, was entirely voluntary, and 
required of him by no divine precept, and which, expressed as 
it was without proper qualification, the event proved to heve 
been exceedingly rash and inconsiderate ? Or might he not 
perform it in accordance with its spirit, and with the original 
intent and meaning, and thus discharge the obligation which 
rests upon his conscience, in a manner far more acceptable to 
the Deity, than a literal compliance with it could possibly 
have been? We should think he might, had an animal proper 
for an holocaust first presented itself, or even a whole herd of 
clean animals; unquestionably he would and ought to have 
sacrificed that animal or that herd, in conformity with his 
original intention. But, inasmuch as this was not the case, 
and as no law, human or divine, required or even permitted 
him to immolate his daughter, he was at liberty to avail him- 
self of any method pointed out by the law, by which to save 
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her from a fate, to which she had become exposed, innocently 

and unsuspectingly on her part, and undesignedly and incon- 

siderately on the part of her parent. He was left to choose 

between redeeming his daughter by the payment of a ransom, 

and consecrating her to Jehovah, by devoting her a perpetual 
a virgin to his special and exclusive service. He determined, 

as we understand it, upon the latter course. Accordingly, 
the historian remarks, that “he did to her according to his 
vow which he had vowed, (i.e. according to the spirit, if not 
the letter of it,) and she knew not a man,” i. e. she continued 
during the remainder of her life in a state of perpetual vir- 
ginity. 

Il. If we examine the nature of the vow itself, which was 
made by Jepthah, we shall be convinced that it did not require 
the sacrifice of his daughter. There existed among the He- 
brews two distinct kinds of vows, one denominated "12 (nedher,) 
the other mn (cherem,) between which there was a marked 
and important difference. The former was a vow by which 
-f. not only property of various descriptions, (e. g. money, lands, 
houses, and animals, clean and unclean,) but also servants, 
children, and the person himself who made the vow, might be 
consecrated to God. Animals proper for sacrifice, which were 
thus devoted, were to be slain ; but those which, by the Mosaic 
law, were excluded from the altar, were to be sold aceording 
to the valuation of the priest. They could be redeemed, how- 
ever, by the additional] payment of a fifth part of the valuation. 
Human beings devoted by this vow, either became servants 
in the tabernacle, and afterwards in the temple, or were re- 
deemed. In the latter case, the estimated price for their re- 
demption varied according to the age and sex of the person; 
but for an adult female it was fixed at thirty shekels of silver, 
(Lev. xxvii, 1-24.) But the vow cherem, from 27m (charam,) 
Hiph. conj. to consecrate, to devote irrevocably unto God, to 
devote to destruction, had respect to something devoted to Je- 
hovah, without the possibility of redemption. This vow com- 
monly had reference to an enemy, and whenever this was the 
case, it implied utter destruction ; and it was deemed sacrile- 
gious in a conquering army to appropriate to their own use, 
or benefit, any of the spoils of victory which had been thus 
previously devoted, (Joshua vi, 17-19; vii, 1-24.) By this 
vow cities, fields, animals, and human beings were sometimes 
set apart to Jehovah. The seven nations of Canaan generally, 
and the inhabitants of Jericho in particular, in consequence of 
their extreme wickedness, were thus devoted to destruction. 
During the administration of Moses, we find a similar vow ut- 
tered against the king of Atad, (Num. xxi, 1-3.) If an Israel- 
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itish city introduced the worship of strange gods, it was de- 
voted by this vow to destruction, and never permitted to 
be rebuilt, (Deut. xiii, 16-18.) The vow cherem was de- 
signed in its operation to bear only upon the. wicked, who 
were thereby made an example to others. Now Jepthah’s 
vow was of the former, and not of the latter class. The word 
nedher occurs twice in the course of the history, (verses 
30, 39,) but the term cherem is nowhere expressed or im- 
plied. We infer, therefore, that in the vow itself, which 
Jepthah uttered, there was nothing which made it requisite for 
him to sacrifice his daughter. 

III. The supposition of an actual sacrifice in the instance 
under consideration, fastens a stigma upon the whole Jewish 
nation, which is not warranted by the history of that people. 
When Saul rashly brought his estimable son Jonathan under 
the vow cherem, the curse of utter destruction, the people, 
prompted by the feelings of humanity and of religion, very 
properly interposed, and rescued him from the unjust and cruel 
fate to which his rash father had consigned him ; for Jonathan 
had committed no crime for which he deserved to die. Saul 
himself, indeed, was more worthy of punishment for making a 
vow, which, in violation of the Mosaic laws, as well as of the 
principles of humanity, might expose his own friends and the 
bravest defenders of the nation and country, to a cruel and ig- 
nominious death. In the case before us, then, if we suppose 
that Jepthah actually immolated his dayghter, especially when 
the nature of the vow he uttered did not require or warrant 
it, we thereby attach the imputation of gross inhumanity, in- 
justice, and irreligion to the whole Hebrew nation, for not in- 
terposing between an innocent and helpless female, who had 
merely obeyed the promptings of filial affection, and her rash 
and presumptuous father. This imputation we think is repelled 
by the well-known history and character of the nation. 

IV. The supposition of an actual immolation in this case, 
is inconsistent with the whole tenor and spirit of the Mosaic 
law. Some distinguished biblical critics, in order to justify 
the supposed conduct of Jepthah, have endeavored to prove 
from Leviticus xxvii, 28, 29, that human sacrifices were al- 
lowed by the Hebrew ritual. In refutation of this position, 
we remark, Ist, that the Hebrew word translated devoted 
thing, in the passage to which the appeal is here made, 
is cherem, and not nedher. Explain it therefore as you 
please, it has no application to the case of Jepthah. In 
the former part of the chapter, Moses prescribes rules with re- 
gard to persons or things consecrated by the latter vow, where 
it is expressly stated that every thing may be redeemed ex- 
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cept clean beasts, proper for sacrifice. But in verses 28 and 
29, there is a transition to the peculiar vow, cherem, which, as 
we have already remarked, was irrev ocable, and admitted of 
no redemption of the devoted or accursed thing. These verses, 
therefore, according to Le Clerc, Rosenmueller, and the best 
biblical critics, have exclusive reference to the enemies of the 
Jewish republic, and consequently do not sanction the idea 
that human sacrifices were allowable under the Mosaic econ- 
omy, or that such were ever offered on the altar of the Lord. 
2d. Admitting that this passage is obscure, and its meaning 
somewhat doubtful, the acknowledged principles of interpre- 
tation require us to compare obscure, doubtful, and ambiguous 
passages of Scripture, with those, the meaning of which is 
clear and determinate, and to explain the former in accordance 
with the latter. Accordingly we should explain the passage 
above referred to, in conformity with the general tenor of the 
Mosaic institutions, and especially with those precepts which 
appertain to the same or a kindred subject. What then is the 
general tenor and spirit of the Jewish law ? That law is every- 
where characterized by mildness and humanity. In these 
respects it far surpasses the wisest institutions and ethical 
precepts of the heathen world, and will not suffer by a com- 
parison with many codes that are in force at the present day 
among Christian nations. One important design of this law 
was to preserve the Hebrews from those errors, vices, and 
cruelties which disgraced and degraded idolatrous nations. 
Now among the heathen customs, trom the practice of which 
Jehovah deterred the Hebrews by the denunciation of severe 
punishment, was the immolation of human victims upon the 
sacred altar, especially of children slain by the hands of their 
parents, (Deut. xii, 29-31.) Moreover, the royal psalmist 
and the inspired prophets, who, we may reasonably presume, 
well understood the import and design of the Mosaic law, 
repeatedly, and in the strongest terms, express their utter ab- 
horrence of, and indignation ; at, the wickedness and exceeding 
criminality of the Jews in violating the commands of Jehovah 
relative to this subject. (Compare Psalm cvi, 37, 38; Isaiah 
lvii, 5; Jeremiah vii, 31, xix, 5.) From an examination of 
these passages it is plain that the Jews could not have com- 
mitted a greater error than to imagine that Jehovah would or 
could be propitiated by the infliction of cruelty or injustice 
upon others, or by the sacrifice of innocent persons upon 
altars consecrated to Him. All the precepts of the Mosaic 
law: all the solemn admonitions of the prophets: in fine, 
the whole tenor and spirit of the Old Testament, no less 
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than of the New, coincide in enforcing the sentiment, that hu- 
man sacrifices are cruel, iniquitous, and unavailing. Accord- 
ingly, Josephus, while he adopts the opinion that Jepthah 
really sacrificed his daughter, at the same time admits, that in 
doing this, “he offered such an oblation as was neither con- 
formable to the law, nor acceptable to God ; not considering 
what opinions the hearers would have of such a practice.” 
(Jewish Antiq. B. 5, c. 7, 5,10.) Jahn also says, (Hebrew 
Commonwealth,) that Jepthah, in slaying his daughter in con- 
formity with his vow, (i. e. the vow cherem,) violated at least 
the spirit of the Mosaic laws. 3d. Further, it human sacrifices 
had been allowed under the Mosaic law, as is alleged, would 
not some vestiges of such a barbarous practice be found in the 
annals of the Hebrew nation ? Had the immolation of human 
victims been required or permitted, is it not a reasonable pre- 
sumption that those who presented an offering of such supe- 
rior dignity and value, would have been regarded by the Deity 
as highly meritorious ? Might we not expect to find, on every 
occasion of public calamity and distress, the princes and rulers 
of the nation presenting to Jehovah such an oblation as, from 
its intrinsic excellence, would be most likely to prove accept- 
able and efficacious, either for averting his anger or concilia- 
ting his favor ? We know that on such occasions this was fre- 
quently done by other nations, and that the altars of idolatry 
smoked with human victims. Might we not presume that the 
same custom would have prevailed among the Hebrews, espe- 
cially as they were during the earlier periods of their history, 
so very prone to fall into the idolatrous practices of their 
heathen neighbors? But where can a propitiatory offering of 
this kind be found recorded on the pages of their history ? Since, 
therefore, human sacrifices were neither practised nor ap- 
proved of by the Jews, except in times of extreme degeneracy, 
and then such victims were offered by them, not upon the altar 
of Jehovah, but upon idolatrous altars ; since they were neither 
enjoined nor allowed by the Mosaic ritual, and since the Su- 
preme Being everywhere threatens severe and condign pun- 
ishment against those who should presume to offer such vic- 
tims to Him ; can it be credited that Jepthah, a distinguished 
Judge and Ruler in Israel, upon whom, we are expressly told, 
the Spirit of Jehovah rested, (Judges xi, 29,) and whose faith 
or trust in God is honorably mentioned by the Apostle St. 
Paul, committed without one word of rebuke, condemnation, 
or protestation, from any quarter, a crime so abhorrent to the 
feelings of human nature, as the sacrifice of an innocent, be- 
loved, and only daughter ? 
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In reply to this, however, it has been said, that the repre- 
hensible conduct of Jepthah in this instance, is attributable to 
his ignorance of the law. So says Scott, Schulz, and others. 
We would not undertake to affirm how much knowledge 
Jepthah possessed of the Mosaic precepts; but such gross 
and palpable ignorance of them, and especially of the com- 
mand in the Decalogue, “thou shalt not kill,” as is here im- 
puted to him, does not seem to comport very well with his 
elevated station, his high reputation for piety, the nature of 
his public duties, or the period when this transaction is alledged 
to have taken place. Besides, is it credible, that such a pal- 
pable offense against the laws of God and of humanity, 
arising, too, from a cause which, instead of mitigating or pal- 
liating the sin, evidently must have enhanced its criminality, 
would have been passed over in silence by David and the pro- 
phets, when alluding to a less aggravated case of transgression, 
committed by the Hebrews at a subsequent period rof their 
history, or by St. Paul, when he ranked Jepthah among those 
of whom the world was not worthy? But even supposing 
him to have been thus grossly ignorant of the law under which 
he lived, were the high priest and all the inferior priests in the 
nation equally ignorant of it? And when the execution of the 
vow was postponed for two months, and great lamentation 
was made during all that time by the people, in consequence 
of the misfortune which had befallen the innocent maiden, was 
there no person in all Israel, whose acquaintance with the law, 
or whose pious feelings would have led him to interpose ? 
May we not believe that the Jewish ruler would have joyfully 
received the slightest intimation from any source, that the step 
which he was about to take, was not in accordance with the 
declared will of Jehovah? But it may be said again, that this 
was a period of general and extreme darkness ; and that idol- 
atry, with all its aed and inhuman rites, very generally pre- 
vailed. It is, indeed, true that, previously to this time, idola- 
try had very extensively prevailed among the Israelites; but 
it is also true, that the particular period when this vow was 
made, was one of singular reformation ; and we are expressly 
informed that the people had put away the strange gods from 
among them, and had returned to the service of Jehovah, (c. 
x, 16.) 

V. Finally, on the supposition that Jepthah’s vow required 
the sacrifice of his daughter’s life, who could have been found 
to commit the bloody deed ? We cannot imagine that it would 
have been done by the High Priest, or by any regular member 
of the priesthood. For, notwithstanding the deplorable lax- 
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ness, ignorance, and degeneracy, which, no doubt, prevailed at 
that time, it is incredible that any officiating priest would for 
a moment have tolerated, under any pretext whatever, in the 
place of the expressed and implied prohibitions of the Mosaic 
law, the oblation of a human sacrifice. Shall we conclude, 
then, that the act was committed by Jepthah? This would 
have been equally a violation of the Levitical law, which re- 
quired that every offering should be made by the hand of the 
priest alone, and at the place where stood the tabernacle and 
the altar. 

The conclusion to which we are brought by the preceding 
considerations, is, that Jepthah did not offer his daughter in 
sacrifice, but devoted or consecrated her to the service of 
Jehovah in the tabernacle. To this opinion, however, several 
objections have been urged, which require a brief exami- 
nation. 

Obj. 1. It has been said, if Jepthah was not absolutely re- 
quired by the tenor of his vow, to immolate his daughter, why 
did he not avail himself of the right to redeem her, instead of 
devoting her to the exclusive service of Jehovah in a state of 
perpetual celibacy ? 

To this objection, our reply must be based upon conjecture, 
because the historian has not assigned the reason of Jepthah’s 
conduct; and if our conjectures should be incorrect, or fail 
satisfactorily to remove the difficulty, this circumstance will 
not in the least affect the conclusion to which we have already 
arrived. Some have supposed that Jepthah’s conduct was 
owing to his ignorance of the Mosaic law, or of that provision 
in it, which admitted of a redemption by the payment of a 
specified sum. But this supposition is unsupported by evidence, 
and in itself highly improbable. Others, with more probability, 
have attributed his conduct to the influence of superstition. He 
may have imagined that to redeem his daughter for the trifling 
sum of thirty shekels of silver, after such signal success, instead 
of giving her up to the service of the Sanctuary, would, under the 
circumstances, imply in him an inadequate sense of the Divine 
goodness, in crowning his arms with victory. It is probable, 
however, that when he made the vow, he had no thought of a 
redemption. He may have feared, therefore, that he should 
incur the Divine displeasure by exonerating himself in such 
a way from the fulfillment of the vow, according to his original 
intention. He may have chosen rather to resign his daughter 
into the hands of the priesthood, to be exclusively employed 
in sacred duties, however painful the separation may have been 
to his paternal feelings, than to seem, by availing himself of a 
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saving clause in the statute, to have virtually violated his re- 
ligious obligations, and lightly regarded the Divine mercies 
towards his nation. He might have felt also the force of the 
consideration arising from the influence which his example 
might have upon others. Taking into consideration his ele- 
vated and conspicuous station as a public man and judge in 
Israel, he may have apprehended that the redemption of his 
daughter would produce a bad effect upon the nation at large, 
by leading the people to regard all vows, whether of a civil or 
religious nature, as of small importance, and the violation of 
them as a very venial offense. Some, or all of these con- 
siderations, may have had weight in determining Jepthah not 
to avail himself, in this instance, of the privilege of redemption 
granted him by the law. 

Obj. 2. Ithas been alledged that it was not customary among 
the elasine to appoint virgins to any office of religion. 

In reply to this it is admitted, that the Priests and Levites 
were exclusively employed in the public administration of 
sacred things. Still there were other humbler and more pri- 
vate services connected with the tabernacle and temple, but 
not specifically referred to in the Mosaic ritual, which could 
be and were performed by persons, who neither belonged to 
the Priesthood nor to the tribe of Levi. Gibeonites, for in- 
stance, were hewers of wood and drawers of water for the 
house of God. (Joshua ix, 27.) The persons denominated 
in the book of Ezra, Nethinim, or consecrated ones, were ser- 
vants in the tabernacle or temple, and performed various in- 
ferior offices in and about the sanctuary. The prophet 
Samuel, before his birth, was dedicated by his pious mother to 
the service of God, according to the vow nedher, and, after- 
wards, not being redeemed by his parents, he was employed 
about the Sanctuary long before he had attained the age pre- 
scribed for the Levites or the Priests to enter upon the duties 
of their office. Women, if not redeemed, would find employ- 
ment in grinding or pounding the corn, of which the sacred 
loaves were made, in baking the bread, spinning, weaving, and 
making up the sacred vestments for the priests, or in some 
other similar occupation connected with the services and rites 
of religion. Why may we not suppose that in some such way 
the Gibeonitish women and the wives of the Nethinim were 
employed? It is true that we can refer to no statute which 
required perpetual celibacy in those who were thus consecrated 
to God. Still it is highly probable that this was expected of 
unmarried or widowed females, in order that they might not 
be encumbered with the concerns of domestic life, by which 
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they would be rendered incompetent to discharge, with entire 
devotedness, the sacred duties devolving upon them. 

Obj. 3. The excessive grief of Jepthah, the voluntary seclu- 
sion of his daughter for the period of two months from society, 
and the annual lamentation of the Hebrew women on her ac- 
count, cannot be satisfactorily accounted for on any other 
supposition than that of her utimely and violent death. 

1. A sufficient cause for Jepthah’s grief, it is believed, may 
be found in the fact of his daughter’s continuing during the 
remainder of her life in a state of separation from him, and in 
a condition of celibacy. So great was the deference and re- 
spect paid by the Hebrews to parents, and the gift of children 
was esteemed so great a blessing among all ancient nations, 
that those females who died childless, or who lived without 
the prospect of offspring, were regarded as peculiarly unfortu- 
nate, and as proper objects of commiseration. The Greek 
tragedians frequently allude to this circumstance. Among 
the Hebrews in particular, celibacy was esteemed a very great 
reproach ; for, besides that they thought that none could live 
a single life without great danger of sin, each one indulged 
the hope that from his family the promised Messiah, the ne of 
the woman that should bruise the serpent’s head, would 
spring. 

2. If Jepthah’s daughter had been doomed to an untimely 
death, is it not remarkable that she should request permission 
of her father to retire to the mountains for the purpose of la- 
menting in solitude her virginity simply, and not her approach- 
ing immolation ? Was the loss of life nothing, that she should 
bewail only her celibacy ? Being for the space of two months 
at liberty to go where she pleased, if at the expiration of that 
time, she knew that she was to bleed upon the altar—having 
the tragical scene constantly in her thoughts, as the fatal day 
drew nearer and nearer—would she not have been tempted to 
make her escape ? Would not her companions have advised and 
assisted her flight? She returned, however, at the appointed 
time, to her father, who did to her according to his vow. But 
if this had consisted in laying her a victim upon the altar of 
burnt-offering, after thus alluding to her death, would the his- 
torian have gravely added the words, and she knew not aman? 
Is it not manifest that in this clause there is a distinct refer- 
ence to the accomplishment of the vow, and that it had its 
fulfillment in her continuing to the end of her days in a state 
of celibacy, devoted to the service of religion and secluded 
from the common cares and enjoyments of this world ? 

3. The last particular in this objection is founded on the 
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supposition that the Hebrew women annually assembled at the 
grave of Jepthah’s daughter for the purpose of bewailing her 
untimely death. But this supposition does not appear to be 
well-founded. The word translated in v. 40, to lament, ™2n 
(tinnah,) occurs in this particular form (Conj. Piel.) only in 
one other place in the Hebrew Bible, (Judges v, 11,) where it 
is rendered in our English version “to rehearse.” Schleusner, 
in his Lexicon of the Septuagint, understands the corres- 
ponding Greek word Spzvew, in this place, in the sense of confab- 
ulare, to converse with. Analogous to this, the Hebrew word 
is rendered in the margin of our English Bible to talk with. 
Houbigant translates it to comfort. Gesenius (Heb. Lex.) 
and Maurer (Com. in Judges v, 11) give it the signification of 
to celebrate, to praise, which is probably its true meaning. 
There does not appear, therefore, to be anything in the original 
from which we should infer that the daughters of Israel assem- 
bled annually at the tomb of Jepthah’s daughter, in order to 
bewail her death ; but it rather favors the opinion, that the 

spent four days annually at the Sanctuary, conversing wit 

her, comforting her and celebrating her praise. Besides, (as 
has been well remarked,) “no custom of celebrating the dead, 
after the funeral obsequies were performed, ever prevailed 
among the Jews. By representing them as unclean, and pro- 
nouncing every person defiled who approached or touched a 
corpse, the Mosaic law inspired the Jews with a kind or hor- 
ror for the dead. Of course it could not have been a custom 
with their daughters, to make annual visits to the grave of 
Jepthah’s daughter, or of lamenting over her. We are con- 
strained, therefore, to.understand those visits as made to her 
while she was yet living in a state of retirement and seclusion 
from the world.” This custom, doubtless, continued only 
during the life of Jepthah’s daughter, as we find no reference 
whatever to it afterwards. 
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Art. VII—WILBERFORCE’S THEORY AND PANTHEISM. 


In previous numbers of the Church Review, we have ex- 
pressed our own opinion of Archdeacon Wilberforce’s work 
on the Incarnation. The historical portions of that work, show- 
ing the process by which the Church successively defined the 
early faith against heresies touching our Blessed Lord’s Divini- 
ty, have seemed to us to be admirable. The style of the work, 
we have thought obscure, only in its thought, not in its lan- 
guage. We protested, however, in the very outset, against “a 
certain theory” of the author; and as we have had occasion, 
have not hesitated, from time to time, to state some of the ob- 
jections to which, as it seems to us, that “ theory”’ is exposed. 
In our last number we said of that “theory,” that we believed 
“its primary and radical evil” to be “ its essential pantheism.” 
For expressing that opinion, several writers, and especially in 
the “ Gospel Messenger” and the “Churchman,” have court- 
eously called upon us to define what we mean. Now we beg 
to assure these writers that we claim no infallibility. We are 
possibly mistaken. Nor do we profess any unusual share of 
sagacity ; and should have spoken, both previously, and now, 
with much less confidence, were we not sure of being sustain- 
ed in our opinion, by gentlemen whose thorough learning and 
sound Churchmanship cannot be questioned. 

The feature in Wilberforce’s theory which seems to us ex- 
= to the charge of pantheism, and which, we believe, to 

ave been borrowed (unconsciously we presume) from Ger- 
man philosophy, is that, in which he attempts to explain the 
manner, the modus operandi, both of the depravity, and the 
regeneration, and renovation of humanity. The facts that the 
First Adam, and the Second Adam, sustain certain corres- 
ponding relations to the human family, are not only im- 
rtant; they are fundamental in all sound Church teaching. 
or do we find fault with Wilberforce, for his views as to the 
extent, or ultimate effect of those relations. But we do ob- 
ject to the method, the nature of the process, by which he 
attempts to account for the manner in which the whole work 
of ruin and recovery is effected. The explanation which Wil- 
berforce adopts, does seem to us, “essentially pantheistic.” 
This is not its only difficulty; and relatively and practically 
in its bearing upon other doctrines, as Regeneration, Justifica- 
tion, and the Christian Life, the Atonement, and the offices of 
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the Holy Ghost, perhaps not its worst. These, however, 
we may present hereafter in a distinct article. What we are 
now concerned with, is the pantheistic character of Wilber- 
force’s peculiar theory. 

German pantheism discards the idea that God is a Divine 
Person, possessed of infinite power, wisdom, and goodness, all 
whose acts proceed from choice or volition, and are intended 
to promote wise and beneficent ends. On the contrary, it con- 
siders God as being merely a great first cause, developing itself 
agreeably to its own inherent laws, and flowing out in acts of 
creation, sustentation, regulation, and control of all that exists. 
Every thing is God, and God is every thing. The distinction 
between specific and numeric unity 1s lost. There are no in- 
dividuals ; all is unity. Now Archdeacon Wilberforce recog- 
nizes precisely such a great first principle or cause, as explain- 
ing the manner in which sin is propagated to all men from 
Adam, the root and head of the human fom y; and likewise as 
explaining the manner in which the Divine Mediator redeems 
and saves fallen men. While he carefully protests against the 
self-evident logical consequences of such a principle, still he 
seems, unconsciously, to confound specific and numerical 
unity. He has in his mind, the perpetual idea, running through 
his whole book, of a “collective nature,” a “unity of type,” 
an “ actual whole,” an “ entity,” an “ organization,’ which has 
an actual existence, and which must now be brought into con- 
tact with, or be “ joined to His body natural which was slain.” 
According to his view, the propagation of sin from Adam to 
his posterity, was the physical eflect of natural generation, or 
an unavoidable natural consequence, of the physical connec- 
tion between the first man and his posterity. The numerical is 
lost in the specific unity. And to rescue fallen men, God the 
Son united himself to a human body, or to depraved human 
nature ; and, as soon as these two natures came into contact 
with each other, an efflux, influence, or virtue, flowed from the 
divine nature into the human, which completely renovated and 
sanctified the body or the human nature of the Mediator ; and, 
moreover, so filled that human nature with redeeming and 
sanctifying grace, as to make it a fountain from which streams 
of grace flow forth for the salvation of all other men. And, 
therefore, now, whenever and wherever, through the interven- 
tion of the sacraments, a connection is formed between Christ’s 
body, or human nature, and the human nature of the sons of 
Adam, a virtue issues from the former, that is, the human na- 
ture of Christ, and flows into the latter, sanctifying it and 
redeeming it from its fallen state. All is efflux, the natural de- 
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velopment of a primary cause, and requires not the existence 
of a Personal God to devise and to execute the glorious work. 
The following are specimens of Wilberforce’s language : 


“ The doctrine of our Lord’s incarnation is, that He has made this maahood the 
instrument whereby the work of mediation between God and man is effected ; and 
this work has not been completed or brought to a standstill. That which was 
finished upon the cross was the immolation of the victim, but not its efficacy. Our 
Lord’s manhood has a living, not merely a recorded, power ; it is still the victim 
which is presented on behalf of the whole Church in our eucharistic office ; it is still 
“the way, the truth, and the life,” for the communication of all spiritual blessi 
Now, it is the circumstance that spiritual influence comes to us, not aootah Ue 
secret converse of one mind with another, but through the extension of our, Lord's 
sanctified humanity, which leads to the employment of external ordinances of grace. 
That God, who is a Spirit, should hold converse with our spirits, is the natural 
law of their being ; but that our Lord’s humanity should influence ours is a process 


which is wholly supernatural.”—( tea nt late Charge.) 

“It is the perpetual extension of our Lord’s humanity to the consecrating prin- 
ciple of ours, on which all His public ordinances, His priests and sacraments, are 
dependent.”—{ /bid.) 

“ The Church, of course, supposes it (the validity of Baptism) to result from 
that reality of union with Christ’s manhood, whereby those who are heirs of Adam’s 
sinfulness become heirs of grace.”—( Doctrine of the Incarnation, p. 336.) 

“ Let it be remembered that this manhood is the true seed of the renewed race, 
and that through spiritual presence it bestows its life-giving power on all the mem- 
bers of His mystic body.”— Jbid. p. 269.) eee 

“The importance of sacraments rests on the Incarnation of Christ, and on their 
being the means through which His man’s nature is communicated to His breth- 


ren.” —(Jbid. p. 813.) 
“It is through that union of His man’s nature with ours, which is compacted 


through the sacraments of His grace, that the Head of the body is identified with 


its members.”—(Jbid. p. 315.) 
“For men are joined to His natural body which was slain, in His body mystical 


which is sanctified.”—(bid. p. 272.) 

A more full and exact statement of what modern German 
pantheism really is, with copious illustrations, and an exami- 
nation of passages, or extracts, from Wilberforce, showing in 
what respects these seem to harmonize with this new school 
of German philosophy, (with which Wilberforce shows an in- 
timate acquaintance,) rather than with the early Fathers, 
might be a valuable labor, and necessary, perhaps, to vindicate 
our position. The early Fathers, in their un-technical and 
strongly figurative style, in the warmth and vigor of their faith 
and love, were accustomed to speak of the unity, the almost 
identity, of Christians with Christ, as members of His mysti- 
cal Body, the Church. Hence it is easy enough to find in 
their writings, language, even stronger than any thing which 
Wilberforce has written. But the literally confounding Christ’s 
risen and ascended human body, with His mystical Body on 
earth, the Church ; the making the “ extension of our Lord’s 
sanctified huthanity” literally the principle of our regeneration, 
(with the necessary doctrinal consequences ;) moreover, the 
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theory that “our Lord’s manhood” “is still the victim which 
is ee . on behalf of the whole Church in our eucharistic 
office,” and “the fact that the Church is Christ’s body ;” the 
contradiction, or the worse than contradiction, of thus con- 
founding “the victim which is presented,” with “the whole 
Church for which it is presented’—such a theory as this the 
Fathers were ignorant of. For it is impossible to free the 
theory of Wilberforce from the worse than absurdity, of 
making the “ members of Christ’s body” themselves the victims 
offered for their own sins. He says “when He joins His 
members to Himself, they are really, though by immaterial and 
spiritual influence, engrafted into His purified humanity.” 
(P. 254.) “ A real, and not merely a metaphorical conjunction 
must be designed, when we read, Ye are the body of Christ 
and members in particular.” (P. 244.) And yet he contends 
that our Lord’s manhood, into which Christians are “really 
engrafted” by a “ real conjunction,” “ is still the victim which 
is presented on behalf of the whole Church.” This merging 
the glories of the Cross, (which has been the symbol of Faith 
and Hope in all ages of the Church,) in the glories of the 
manger: this losing sight of the Atonement, the Resurrec- 
tion, the Ascension, and the Pentecostal Gift, in such a view 
of the Incarnation, had, we believe, its inception in the dreamy 
pantheistic transcendentalism of German philosophy. Such 
a theory would revolutionize all our theology ; expunge from 
the Prayer Book an important part of the Litany, and the 
Baptismal office ; and stultify the devotions of the Church in 
every age. 

e had expected to present in this number of the Re- 
view a connected view of the difficulties of Wilberforce’s 
theory, as it comes into conflict, at various points, with the 
doctrinal system everywhere recognized and taught by the 
Church. Such a work isin preparation, and may perhaps yet 
appear. But we will not avoid saying here, that the cardinal 
practical error in this theory, as it seems to us, is in its idea 
of what the first elementary principle of the Christian life is. 
Take for granted, as Wilberforce does, that “the supernatural 
efficacy of the manhood of Christ is the principle of regenera- 
tion,” and he is obliged to conclude that, in his own language, 
“the soul’s regeneration, like the body’s growth, is of course 
a protracted process ;” the distinction between Regeneration, 
Sanctification, and Justification ceases to exist; that alone 

round of Justification which the Church teaches, to wit, the 
ighteousness of Christ reckoned to us by Faith, is denied ; 
ol though it be not the error of Rome, the righteousness of 
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infusion, it has the same objection that it is a righteousness 
inherent ; and is even worse than the Romish theory, as the 
righteousness of effusion from Christ’s humanity practically 
denies the doctrine of “ the Hoty Guosr the Lorp and Giver of 
Life,” which the Romish theory formally admits. That Wil- 
berforce’s theory is open to these objections, is certain, if there 
is any meaning in language. That these errors trench the first 
principles of the Christian Faith, is undeniable. That they 
have had their origin in the source to which we have imputed 
them, we still believe. And though they may seem palpable, 
and real, and effective, in this sensuous, faithless age, and 
therefore to be received, they cannot but prove disastrous to 
the life and power of the Church. 

In making this brief exposition of what we mean by “the 
essentiai pantheism,” of the peculiar feature of Wilberforce’s 
theory, we are fully aware of the numerous passages in his 
work which seem to bear, and which do bear, directly against 
such a construction. We do not suppose that Wilberforce is 
a pantheist. Farenough from it. Neither does he, expressly, 
or impliedly, mean to lose sight of or deny the existence and 
agency of the Holy Ghost. Far enough from that also. But, 
in trying to explain, what never yet has been explained, the 
exact process, the modus operandi of the transmission of hu- 
man depravity ; and the exact process, the modus operandi of 
the recovery, he has adopted a theory which, besides other 
most serious objections, has seemed to us to have that, which 
has been here briefly presented. 








Nore.—We commence on the opposite page, and occupying the Department of 
“ American Eccresrasticat History,” the republication of an important work— 
Humphrey’s “ History or THe Society ror THE PROPAGATION OF THE GOSPEL IN 
Foreien Parts.” This History, now exceedingly rare, covering the first twenty- 
seven years of the Society's operations, and drawn up by its early Secretary from 
authentic documents, will be read with interest. It gives the details of the early 
planting of the Church in the American Colonies. It will appear, without altera- 
tion or abridgement, in three or four successive numbers of the Church Review. 
A full Table of Contents will also be appended. 

We ought to say, that we are indebted for a copy of this volume, to the Rev. 
T. W. Coit, D. D., Professor in Trinity College, Hartford, Connecticut, and also 
that the reprinting of the work has the entire approbation of the Rev. Dr. Hawks, 
for whose kindness in furnishing matter for the Department of Ecclesiastical 


History, we are under such large obligation. 
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THE PREFACE. 





Tue design of the following Treatise, is to inform the public of the 
transactions of the Society for Propagating the Gospel ; their establish- 
ment, labors and success. This account is compiled from papers, trans- 
mitted to the Society, by governors of colonies, or persons of note 
abroad ; or from congregations of people, and the missionaries in the 
plantations. These are commonly referred to, or cited in the body of 
the Treatise, and the original papers may be still seen, being now in 
the Society’s custody ; nor doth there appear any reason to question 
their veracity, and sufficient exactness in all material points. Some 
short accounts of the Society’s proceedings, have been annually printed ; 
but as these could give the reader but a very imperfect idea of the 
whole progress in this work, it hath been now thought convenient to 
give a general view of the Society’s labors ; because so great and so re- 
ligious a design, seemed only to want its being better understood, in 
order to its being more encouraged. 

The end proposed is of the highest importance ; the propagation of 
the Christian faith, and the salvation of men’s souls. And the serious 
reader must be much affected with the endeavors of the Society, to- 
wards planting religion and virtue, and the due ordering the life ‘and 
manners of a numerous people spread over exceeding large countries ; 
especially when it is remembered, that the principles implanted in the 
present people will influence future generations ; and though the present 
age is greatly indebted to this Society, their posterity will be exceed- 
ingly more so. 

It is hoped the reader, upon perusing the following papers, will find 
cause to be much pleased with the wpexpected success of so great a 
work. Especially if it is considered, that this Society hath no public 
income or revenue. This good work was at first supported by the 
voluntary subscriptions of the members of the Society, and hath “been 
ever since carried on by their contributions, and the casual donations of 
many other worthy persons. The support of this design must, there- 
fore, be ascribed wholly to that good Providence, which hath influenced 
such religious and honorable persons to become unforeseen patrons, and 
many of them (through their concealment of their names) unknown 
benefactors to this Charity. 

The same good Providence hath brought down upon it the peculiar 
favor of our princes. Queen Mary, by her bounty, gave the chief oc- 
casion to the rise of this Society, King William established it, Queen 
Anne encouraged it, and his late Majesty, King George, supported it ; 
for when the Society’s fund was almost exhausted, an humble represen- 
tation of this matter, from the Society, was laid before his late Majesty, 
of happy memory, by his Grace the present Archbishop of Canterbury, 
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the most worthy president of this Society ; and his Majesty was gra- 
ciously pleased to grant his royal letters for a public collection, to enable 
the Society to carry on so pious a work. The Society have still in- 
creasing views of success in their labors, through the favor and protec- 
tion of his Majesty, now happily reigning, from his known zeal for the 
Protestant religion, and royal care for the colonies, so considerable a 
branch of the British monarchy. 

It is necessary to remark here, that no notice is taken in the follow- 
ing account of the late General Codrington’s noble bequest to the So- 
ciety, of two plantations i in the island of Barbadoes, producing a very 
considerable yearly income ; because that estate is not applicable to the 
general uses of the Society, such as the supporting of missionaries, cate- 
chists and school-masters ; but is appropriated to particular uses, men- 
tioned in the late General Codrington’s will. The only intent of the 
following Treatise is to acquaint the public with the Society’s endeav- 
ors towards settling religion in the colonies on the Continent of 
America, Whereas in the management of the plantations bequeathed 
by General Codrington, they act only as trustees; they have already 
made a considerable progress in the design directed by the General's 
will, and hope in due time to complete it; and it may then be proper 
to give the public a particular account of it. 
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THE CHARTER. 


Wutiam tHe Turrp, by the grace of God, of England, Scotland, 
France and Ireland, King, Defender of the Faith, é&c., to all Christian 
people to whom these presents shall come, greeting. 

I. Whereas we are credibly informed, that in many of our planta- 
tions, colonies and factories beyond the seas, belonging to our kingdom 
of England, the provision for ministers is very mean, and many others 
of our said plantations, colonies and factories, are wholly destitute and 
unprovided of a maintenance for ministers and the public worship of 
God; and for lack of support and maintenance for such, many of our 
loving subjects do want the administration of God’s Word and sacra- 
ments, and seem to be abandoned to atheism and infidelity ; and also 
for want of learned and orthodox ministers to instruct our said loving 
subjects in the principles of true religion, divers Romish priests and Jes- 
uits are the more encouraged to pervert and draw over our said loving 
subjects to popish superstition and idolatry. 

IL And, whereas, we think it our duty, as much as in us lies, to pro- 
mote the glory of God by the instruction of our people in the Christian 
religion ; and that it will be highly conducive for accomplishing those 
ends, that a sufficient maintenance be provided for an orthodox clergy 
to live amongst them, and that such other provision be made as may 
be necessary for the propagation of the Gospel in those parts. 

III. And, whereas, we have been well assured, that if we would be 
graciously pleased to erect and settle a Corporation for the receiving, 
managing and disposing of the charity of our loving subjects, divers 
persons would be induced to extend their charity to the uses and pur- 
poses aforesaid. 

IV. Know ye, therefore, that we have, for the considerations aforesaid, 
and for the better and more orderly carrying on the said charitable pur- 
poses, of our special grace, certain knowledge, and mere motion, willed, 
ordained, constituted and appointed, and by these presents, for us, our heirs 
and successors, do will, ordain, constitute, declare and grant, that the most 
Reverend Fathers in God, Thomas, Lord Archbishop of Canterbury, and 
John, Lord Archbishop of York ; the Right Reverend Fathers in God, 
Henry, Lord Bishop of London, William, Lord Bishop of Worcester, our 
Lord Almoner, Simon, Lord Bishop of Ely, Thomas, Lord Bishop of 
Rochester, Dean of Westminster ; and the Lords Archbishops of Can- 
terbury and York, the Bishops of London and Ely, the Lord Almoner 
and Dean of Westminister for the time being ; Edward, Lord Bishop 
of Gloucester, John, Lord Bishop of Chichester, Nicholas, Lord Bishop 
of Chester, Richard, Lord Bishop of Bath and Wells, Humphrey, Lord 
Bishop of Bangor, John Montague, Doctor of Divinity, Clerk of our 
Closet, William Sherlock, Doctor of Divinity, Dean of St. Paul’s, Wil- 
liam Stanley, Doctor of Divinity, Arch-Deacon of London, and the Clerk 
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of the Closet, of us, our heirs and successors ; the Dean of St. Paul’s and 
Arch-Deacon of London for the time being ; the two Regius and two 
Margaret Professors of Divinity of both our Universities, for the time 
being ; Thomas, Earl of Thanet, Thomas, Lord Viscount Weymouth, 
Francis, Lord Guilford, William, Lord Digby, Sir Thomas Cookes, of 
Bently, Sir Richard Bulkley, Sir John Philipps, and Sir Arthur Owen, 
Baronets ; Sir Humphrey Mackworth, Sir William Prichard, Sir Wil- 
liam Russell, Sir Edmund Turner, Sir William Hustler, Sir John Char- 
din, and Sir Richard Blackmore, Knights ; John Hook, Esq., Serjeant 
at Law, George Hooper, Doctor of Divinity, Dean of Canterbury, Geo. 
Booth, Doctor of Divinity, Arch-Deacon of Durham, Sir Geo. Wheeler, 
Prebendary of Durham, William Beveridge, Doctor of Divinity, Arch- 
Deacon of Colchester, Sir William Dawes, Baronet, Thomas Manning- 
ham, Edward Gee, Thomas Lynford, Nathaniel Resbury, Offspring 
Blackhall, George Stanhope, William Hayley, and Richard Willis, 
Doctors of Divinity, and our Chaplains in Ordinary ; John Mapletoft, 
Zacheus Isham, John Davis, William Lancaster, Humphrey Hodey, 
Richard Lucas, John Evans, Thomas Bray, John Gascarth, White 
Kennett, Lilly Butler, Josiah Woodward, Doctors in Divinity ; Gideon 
Harvey, and Frederick Slare, Doctors of Physic; Rowland Cotton, 
Thomas Fervois, Maynard Colchester, James Vernon, Jr., Joseph Neal, 
Grey Nevil, Thomas Clerk, Peter King, Rock, John Comins, Wil- 
liam Melmoth, Thomas Bromfield, John Reynolds, Dutton Seaman, 
Whitlock Bulstrode, Samuel Brewster, John Chamberlain, Richard 
King and Daniel Nicholl, Esqrs.; Benjamin Lawdell, John Trimmer, 
Charles Toriano and John Hodges, Merchants ; William Fleetwood, 
William Whittield and Samuel Bradford, Masters of Arts, and our 
Chaplains in Ordinary ; Thomas Little, Batchelor in Divinity ; Thomas 
Staino, Henry Altham, William Lloyd, Henry Shute, Thomas Frank, 
and William Mecken, Clerks, and their successors ; to be elected in 
manner as hereafter directed, be, and shall for ever hereafter be, and by 
virtue of these presents, shall be one body politic and corporate, in 
deed, and in name, by the name of The Society for the Propagation of 
the Gospel in Foreign Parts ; and them and their successors by the 
same name, we do, by these presents, for us, our heirs and successors, 
really and fully make, ordain, constitute and declare one body politic 
and corporate in deed and in name. 

V. And that by the same name, they and their successors shall and 
may have perpetual succession. 

VI. And that they and their successors, by that name, shall and may, 
for ever hereafter, be persons able and capable in the law to purchase, 
have, take, receive, and enjoy to them and their successors, manors, 
messuages, lands, tenements, rents, advowsons, liberties, privileges, juris- 
dictions, franchises, and other hereditaments whatsoever, of whatsoever 
nature, kind and quality they be, in fee and in perpetuity, not exceed- 
ing the yearly value of two thousand pounds, beyond reprisals ; and 
also estates for lives and for years, and all other manner of goods, chat- 
tels, and things whatsoever of what name, nature, quality, or value, 
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soever they be, for the better support and maintenance of an orthodox 
clergy in foreign parts, and other the uses aforesaid ; and to give, grant, 
let and demise the said manors, messuages, lands, tenements, heredita- 
ments, goods, chattels, and things whatsoever aforesaid, by lease or 
leases, for term of years, in possession at the time of granting thereof, 
and not in reversion, not exceeding the term of one and thirty years, 
from the time of granting thereof; on which, in case no fine be taken, 
shall be reserved the full value; and in case a fine be taken, shall be 
reserved at least a moiety of the full value, that the same shall reason- 
ably and bona fide be worth at the time of such demise. 

VII. And that by the name aforesaid, they shall, and may be able 
to plead and be impleaded, answer and be answered unto, defend and 
be defended, in all courts and places whatsoever, and before whatsoever 
judges, justices, or other officers, of us, our heirs and successors, in all 
and singular actions, plaints, pleas, matters and demands, of what kind, 
nature or quality soever they be; and to act and do all other matters 
and things, in as ampie manner and form as any other our liege sub- 
jects of this our realm of England, being persons able and capable in 
the law, or any other body corporate or politic within this our realm of 
England, can, or may have, purchase, receive, possess, take, enjoy, grant, 
set, let, demise, plead and be impleaded, answer, and be answered unto, 
defend and be defended, do, permit, and execute. 

VIII. And that the said Society for ever hereafter, shall and may 
have a common seal, to serye for the causes and business of them and 
their successors ; and that it shall and may be lawful for them and 
their successors to change, break, alter, and make new the said seal from 
time to time, and at their pleasure, as they shall think best. 

IX. And for the better execution of the purposes aforesaid, we do 
give and grant to the said Society for the Propagation of the Gospel 
in Foreign Parts, and their successors, that they and their successors 
for ever, shall, upon the third Friday in February yearly, meet at some 
convenient place, to be appointed by the said Society, or the major part 
of them, who shall be present at any general meeting, between the hours 
of eight and twelve in the morning ; and that they, or the major part 
of such of them that shall then be present, shall choose one President, 
one or more Vice-President or Vice-Presidents, one or more Treasurer 
or Treasurers, two or more Auditors, one Secretary, and such other 
officers, ministers and servants, as shall be thought convenient to serve 
in the said offices for the year ensuing ; and that the said President, and 
Vice-Presidents, and all officers, then elected, shall, before they act in 
their respective offices, take an oath, to be to them administered by 
the President, or in his absence, by one of the Vice-Presidents of the 
year preceding, who are hereby authorized to administer the same, for 
the faithful and due execution of their respective offices and places dur- 
ing the said year. 

X. And our further will and pleasure is, that the first President of 
the said Society, shall be Thomas, by Divine Providence, Lord Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, Primate and Metropolitan of all England ; and that 
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the said President shall, within thirty days after the passing of this 
Charter, cause summons to be issued to the several members of the said 
Society herein particularly mentioned, to meet at such time and place 
as he shall appoint ; and that they, or the major part of such of them 
as shall then be present, shall proceed to the election of one or more Vice- 
President or Vice-Presidents, one or more Treasurer or Treasurers, two 
or more Auditors, one Secretary, and such other officers, ministers, and 
servants, as to them shall seem meet; which said officers, from the 
time of their election into their respective offices, shall continue therein 
until the third Friday in February, which shall be in the year of our 
Lord, one thousand seven hundred and one, and from thenceforwards 
until others shall be chosen into their places in manner aforesaid. 

XI. And that ifit should happen, that any of the persons at any time 
chosen into any of the said offices shall die, or on any account be re- 
moved from such office at any time between the said yearly days of 
election, that in such case it shall be lawful for the surviving and con- 
tinuing President, or any one of the Vice-Presidents, to issue summons 
to the several members of the body corporate, to meet at the usual place 
of the annual meeting of the said Society, at such time as shall be spe- 
cified in the said summons ; and that such members of the said body 
corporate who shall meet upon such summons, or the major part of 
them, shall and may choose an officer or officers into the room or place 
of such person or persons, so dead or removed, as to them shall seem 
meet. 

XII. And we do further grant unto the said Society for the Propa- 
gation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts, and their successors, that they 
and their successors shall and may, on the third Friday in every month 
yearly, for ever hereafter, and oftener, if occasion requires, meet at some 
convenient place to be appointed for that purpose, to transact the busi- 
ness of the said Society ; and shall and may at any meeting on such 
third Friday in the month, elect such persons to be members of the said 
corporation, as they or the major part pf them then present, shall think 
beneficial to the charitable designs of the said corporation. 

XII. And our will and pleasure is, that no act done in any assem- 
bly of the said Society, shall be effectual and valid, unless the President, 
or some one of the Vice-Presidents, and seven other members of the 
said company, at the least, be present, and the major part of them con- 
senting thereunto. 

XIV. And we further will, and by these presents for us, our heirs 
and successors, do ordain and grant unto the said Society for the Prop- 
agation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts, and their successors, that they 
or their successors, or the major part of them who shall be present at 
the first and second meeting of the said Society, or at any meeting on 
the third Friday in the months of November, February, May and Au- 
gust, yearly for ever, and at no other meetings of the said Society, shall, 
and may consult, determine, constitute, ordain, and make any consti- 
tutions, laws, ordinances and statutes whatsover; as also to execute 
leases for years as aforesaid, which to them, or the major part of them 
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then present, shall seem reasonable, profitable, or requisite, for touching 
or concerning the good estate, rule, order, and government of the said 
corporation, and the more effectual promoting the said charitable de- 
sign ; all which laws, ordinances and constitutions, so to be made, 
ordained and established, as aforesaid, we will, command and ordain 
by these presents, for us, our heirs and successors, to be from time to 
time, and at all times hereafter, kept and performed in all things, as the 
same ought to be, on the penalties and amerciaments in the same to be 
imposed and limited, so as the same laws, constitutions, ordinances, 
penalties, and amerciaments, be reasonable and not repugnant, or con- 
trary to the laws and statutes of this our realm of England. 

XV. And we do likewise grant unto the said Soceety for the Prop- 
agation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts, and their successors, that they 
and their successors, or the major part of such of them as shall be pres- 
ent at any meeting of the said Society, shall have power from time to 
time, and at all times hereafter, to depute such persons as they shall 
think fit to take subscriptions, and to gather and collect such monies as 
shall be by any person or persons contributed for the purposes aforesaid. 

XVI. And shall and may remove and displace such deputies as often 
as they shall see cause so to do, and to cause public notification to be 
made of this Charter, and the powers thereby granted, in such manner 
as they shall think most conducible to the furtherance of the said 
charity. 

XVII. And our further will and pleasure is, that the said Society 
shall yearly and every year, give an account in writing to our Lord 
Chancellor, or Lord Keeper of the great seal of England, for the time being, 
the Lord Chief Justice of the King’s Bench, and the Lord Chief Justice 
of the Common Pleas, or any two of them, of the several sum or sums 
of money by them received and laid out by virtue of these presents, or 
any authority hereby given, and of the management and disposition of 
the revenues and charities aforesaid. 

And lastly, our pleasure is, that these our letters patents, or the in- 
rollment thereof, shall be good, firm, valid, and effectual in the law, ac- 
cording to our royal intentions herein before declared. In witness 
whereof, we have caused these our letters to be made patents. Witness 
ourself, at Westminster, the sixteenth day of June, in the thirteenth 
year of our reign. 

Per Breve de Privato Sigillo, 
COCKS. 
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CHAPTER I. 
The Occasions of the First Rise of this Society. 


Tue British Colonies upon the Continent of America, were all settled 
first by private adventurers, under grants from the Crown, with small 
numbers of families. It was, therefore, not to be expected that the proper 
wrovision, either in the religious or civil concerns of the inhabitants, could 
= at first made. Indeed if a colony had been planted immediately by 
the State here, it is not to be questioned but proper care had been taken 
that both should have been duly regulated. But as the first private 
adventurers labored under great difficulties at their settling, and under 
many uncertainties, what the event would be ; this, though not a sufti- 
cient reason, may yet be an excuse, for their not making the proper 
provision in this case. A trial was first to be made, of what advantage 
these settlements would prove, either to the adventurers, or nation, be- 
fore either would engage themselves in farther expense. 

Another misfortune which greatly hindered any uniform and public 
worship of God being settled, was this: the natives of this kingdom of 
Great Britain, who removed thither, were of many kinds of denomina- 
tions ; most of them dissenting from the Church of England, and dis- 
agreeing as much from each other, in their sentiments of religion and 
Church government, as from their mother nation and Church. Besides, a 
further difficulty arose soon, from the conflux of people of several nations of 
Europe, of various sects and divisions settling in these plantations, which 
occasioned a still greater diversity of opinions. It is, therefore, not to 
be wondered, that the people were not earnest to settle any establish- 
ment when so few agreed upon any particular form. 

But in a small process of time, when these settlements were fixed, 
and the colonies established, beyond the fear of any ordinary force, 
which might destroy them; thgy began not only to see, but very 
sensibly to feel their wants. Indeed the first planters, those of the 
British nation especially, as coming from a country blessed with the 
purest religion and truest liberty, retained some remembrance of both, 
and lived through the force of that,in those wild parts, among savages 
and woods, in human civility and decency, though I cannot say in 
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Christian order ; but their children (the generation after them) who had 
not themselves seen what their fathers had, were but weakly affected 
with what they might hear from their parents, of the primitive Christian 
worship, and the ordinances of the Gospel. Some whole colonies lived 
without celebrating any public worship of Almighty God, without the 
use of the sacraments, without teachers of any kind, and, in a literal 
sense of the phrase, without God in the world. 

2. In this dark state of things, the Providence of God raised up sev- 
eral eminent persons, who, observing this great calamity, became zeal- 
ous to redress it; strove to awaken the people into a sense of their 
wants, and contributed their assistance towards recovering their country- 
men from this irreligion and darkness. Among the first we find the 
honorable Sir Leolyne Jenkins, in his last will and testament, proved 
the 9th of November, 1685, thus declares, that it was “ too obvious that 
the persons in Holy Orders, employed in his Majesty’s fleets at sea, and 
foreign plantations were too few for the charge and cure of souls arising 
in those fleets and plantations; and, therefore, he provides, that two 
additional fellowships be new founded, and endowed at his cost and 
charges, in Jesus College, Oxford, on condition that the said two fellows, 
and their successors for ever, may be under an indispensable obligation 
to take upon them Holy Orders of priesthood, and afterwards that they 
go out to sea, in any of his Majesty’s fleets, when they or any of them 
are thereto summoned, by the Lord High Admiral of England, and in 
case there be no use of their service at sea, to be called by the Lord 
Bishop of London, to go out into any of his Majesty’s foreign planta- 
tions, there to take upon them the cure of souls, and exercise their min- 
isterial function, reserving to them their full salaries, with the farther 
encouragement of twenty pounds a year a piece, while they are actually 
in either of the services aforesaid.” This was truly a very wise and 
good act ; but the reader will presently reflect, that two persons, though 
wholly employed in the plantations, could not take a proper care of a 
very small part of a people dispersed over so great a Continent. How- 
ever, this worthy person gave a noble testimony of the piety and ne- 
cessity of this work, and his example hath no doubt excited the zeal of 
many others, to advance and carry on so Christian an undertaking. 

3. The next great patron and promoter of this design, was the honor- 
able Robert Boyle, Esq., not more distinguished for his noble extraction 
than eminent piety, and universal learning; he had been appoint- 
ed by King Charles the Second, the first Governor of a company 
incorporated by his Majesty, in the year 1661, For the Propagation of 
the Gospel amongst the Heathen Natives of New England, and the Parts 
adjacent in America. But this design was too narrow, as confined to 
the conversion of the heathen natives of New England, and the parts 
adjacent, and could by no means answer the wants of all the foreign 
plantations, and all the heathen nations adjacent. However, this gave 
that excellent person an occasion to see the design in general, was un- 
questionably pious, charitable, and necessary ; and agreeably hereto, he 
did, by a codicil to his last will, settle an annual salary, for some learn- 
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ed divine or preaching minister for ever, to preach eight sermons in the 
year, for proving the Christian religion against notorious infidels ; and 
doth require that the said preachers shall be assisting to all companies, 
and encouraging them in any undertaking for Propagating the Christ- 
ian Religion in Foreign Parts, This recommendation of the design to 
Posterity, was a still nobler legacy, being such surely, as cannot fail to 
procure it many more, from those who shall be endued with the same 
Christian spirit, that noble person was. 

4. Some few years after these honorable gentlemen had given their 
testimony to the piety of this design, it received the greater sanction of 
royal favor from their late Majesties King Charles the Second, King 
William and Queen Mary. About the year 1679, the Bishop of Lon- 
don, (Dr. Compton,) upon an application to him from several of the in- 
habitants of Boston, in New England, petitioning that a Church should 
be allowed in that town, for the exercise of religion according to the 
Church of England ; made a representation of this matter to his Ma- 
jesty King Charles the Second, and a Church was allowed to be erected ; 
and farther, in favor of this people, his late Majesty King William, was 
pleased to settle an annual bounty of one hundred pounds a year upon 
that Church, which is still continued. The Rev. Mr. Harris is now sup- 
ported in it, as the Minister’s assistant, by this allowance, with the ad- 
dition of Sir Leoline Jenkins’s fellowship in Jesus College in Oxford. 

5. But this petition of many of the inhabitants of Boston, for a Chureh 
of England Minister about the year 1679, was attended presently with 
greater consequences. This, and the questioning of the Charter of the 
country which happened about that time, together with some other 
matters relating to the Colony, occasioned the religious state of those 
countries to be more strictly considered ; very soon after, Bishop Comp- 
ton made enquiry how the foreign plantations were provided with 
clergymen, and found, upon search, that there were not above four 
ministers of the Church of England in that vast tract of North America, 
and only one or two of them regularly sent over. To remedy this sad 
defect, the Bishop made proposals to several of those places to supply them 
with clergymen ; and had generally encouragement to do so. The Bishop, 
farther to promote this good beginning, obtained of his Majesty, King 
Charles the Second, a bounty of twenty pounds to each minister or school- 
master, for his passage to the West Indies ; and instructions were given 
to the governors of the provinces, to permit none authoritatively to 
serve any cure of souls, or to teach school, but such as were licensed by 
the Bishop of London. And as a farther greater favor it was ordered, 
that from that time every minister should be one of the vestry of his 
respective parish. This provision for a regular clergy, licensed’ by the 
Bishop of London, did considerably forward the good work ; the peo- 
ple generally built Churches in all the Leeward Islands, and i in Jamaica, 
that is, in those settlements which were rich and able to make provision 
for the support of their ministers ; but this good effect did not extend 
to the poorer plantations upon the Continent, several of which remained 
in an utter state of ignorance, and broke into various divisions of all 


sects and denominations, 
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6. To remedy this calamity another most signal instance of royal 
favor was shown to the plantations, by their Majesties King William 
and Queen Mary; a very noble design was laid, of erecting and en- 
dowing a College in Virginia, at Williamsburg, the capital of that coun- 
try, for professors and students in Academical arts and sciences, for a 
continual seminary of learning and religion ; a stately fabric was in- 
tended and partly raised for that purpose, a royal Charter was given, 
with ample immunities and privileges, and a public fund was allotted 
for the endowment of it, and a President appointed with an honorable 
salary, and the College, in honor of the founders, called William and 
Mary College. But soon after about half the intended pile was raised, 
before it was furnished with professors and students, or advanced itself 
above a grammar school, all that was built of the College was unfortu- 
nately destroyed by fire. Her late Majesty Queen Mary, of pious 
memory, showed so hearty a zeal and affection in promoting this work, it 
would be great negligence or ingratitude in a writer not to remark what a 
Bishop of our Church justly observes upon this occasion. “ Her Majesty 
took particular methods to be well informed of the state of our plantations ; 
and of those colonies that we have among the infidels. But it was no 
small grief to her to hear that they were but too generally a reproach 
to the religion by which they were named, I do not say which they 
professed, for many of them seem scarce to profess it, she gave a willing 
ear to a proposition that was made for*erecting schools, and the found- 
ing of a college among them. She considered the whole scheme of it, 
and the endowment which was desired for it. It was a noble one, and 
was to rise out of some branches of the revenue, which made it liable to 
objections. But she took care to consider the whole thing so well, that 
she herself answered all objections, and espoused the matter with so af- 
fectionate a concern, that she prepared it for the king to settle it at his 
coming over; she knew how heartily he concurred in all designs of that 
nature ; nor indeed could any thing inflame her more than the pros- 
pect of setting religion forward, especially where there were hopes of 
working upon infidels.” 

7. This act of Royal favor made Bishop Compton exert all his power 
to promote the work, and, therefore, for the more ome A settling all 
Church affairs in Virginia, he appointed the Rev. Mr. James Blair his 
Commissary there ; and soon after appointed the Rev. Dr. Bray his 
Commissary in Maryland. Upon this occasion, Queen Mary again ex- 
tended her royal bounty, and gave £200 a year during her life, to sup- 
port missionaries. Her Royal Highness the Princess Anne, of Doninedk, 
contributed liberally, several of the nobility, and many ‘others of the 
clergy and gentry, did make such generous contributions towards carry- 
ing on this work, that several missionaries were sent and supported in 
the colonies. Dr. Bray, especially, was enabled to do many public ser- 
vices in Maryland, to settle and procure a support for several new min- 
isters, to fix and furnish some parochial libraries, and to provide school- 
masters, very much to the advancement of religion in those parts ; the 
particulars of which need not be repeated here, since the Rev. Doctor 
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hath himself given the public a very fair and satisfactory account of his 
proceedings. 

8. While thus this good work was just kept alive by a few private 
persons, an incident happened which occasioned a Charter to be ob- 
tained, and the rise of this Society. Dr. Stanley, Archdeacon of Lon- 
don, now Dean of St. Asaph, who had been one of those who contributed, 
and usually stirred up others to promote this design, happening to re- 
commend this charity to a late great Prelate’s lady, as deserving her 
bounty for its support, he was told by the Bishop, that though his in- 
tentions were very commendable, and the work worthy all encourage- 
ment, yet the methods he used to carry it on, were not in law strictly 
justifiable, but that it was necessary to have a Charter to render the 
management of this charity safe and secure. The Doctor saw presently, 
upon reflecting, the objection was very just, but this difficulty did not 
make him cease from any further endeavors. He was very hearty in 
promoting this work, and therefore resolved to makqapplication where 
he had hopes to get the difficulty removed. He acquainted Archbishop 
Tenison and Bishop Compton with the objection which had been 
started, upon which the Archbishop moved to think so Christian a work 
should be stopped, replied, with more than usual earnestness, then we 
must have a Charter ; and soon after, he did so effectually represent 
the religious wants of the plantations to his Majesty, that a Reyal 
Charter was granted, and this Society erected. 

This truly was an action suitable to Archbishop Tenison’s public 
spirit and honest zeal for the Protestant religion, and exceedingly be- 
coming his high station and authority in the Church. The American 
colonies sure, can never without the greatest veneration and gratitude 
remember him, when they shall many ages hereafter, feel the happy 
effects of having the Christian religion planted among them, and reflect, 
how hearty and forward Archbishop Tenison appeared, to obtain that 
Charter which gave lite and authority to so glorious an undertaking ; 
nay, that his zeal and spirit did not rest here ; he continued to promote 
and guide by his wise counsels, the affairs of the Society ; he paid them 
an annual bounty of fifty pounds during his life, and at his death be- 
queathed them a thousand pounds towards the maintenance of the first 
Bishop that should be settled in America, 

9. A Charter being thus obtained, the next endeavor was to carry 
their worthy designs into execution. Accordingly his Grace the Arch- 
bishop, as empowered by the Charter, caused summons to be issued for 
the members of the Corporation, to meet within the time limited ; and 
several met at the place appointed, on the 27th of June, 1700, and 
chose proper officers for transacting their business. At following meet- 
ings they made divers rules and orders for their more regular proceed- 
ing in the administration of their trust, and subscribed among them- 
selves near two hundred pounds, for defraying the charges of passing 
the Charter, making the common seal, and other necessary expenses. 
They also ordered five hundred copies of the Charter to be printed forth- 
with, and distributed among the members, to be showed by them to all 
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proper persons, the farther to notify the design they were engaged in, 
and to invite more persons of ability and piety to assist in carrying it on. 

This step was but an opening of the matter to the public; the So- 
ciety were diligent to consider of. farther and more effectual ways and 
means, to obtain subscriptions and contributions, sufficient to enable 
them to bear the expense of sending many missionaries abroad. They 
immediately agreed that the best argument to mankind was example, 
and the most effectual means to engage others to contribute, was to lead 
the way themselves, by subscribing towards the support of the work. 
Accordingly, Archbishop Tenison, the President, the Vice-Presidents, all 
the Bishops and members then present, did subscribe a yearly sum to 
be paid to the Treasurer of the Society, for the public uses, according 
to a form of subscription drawn up for that purpose. Having now 
made this advance themselves, they gave out deputations under 
their common seal, to several of their members, and other persons of 
figure and interest in the counties of England and Wales, signifying 
their being constituted and appointed by the corporation to take sub- 
scriptions, and to receive all sums of money, which should be subscribed 
or advanced for the purposes mentioned in the Charter. And here it 
is to be gratefully acknowledged, that several worthy persons did, with a 
public spirit, take these deputations, to help on with a work so truly 
for the national interest, and the honor of common Christianity ; and did 
by their example and instances, so influence several well disposed persons, 
that considerable remittances of benefactions to the corporation were soon 
made, which enabled them to enter on the work with success. 

10. "Particularly from the gentlemen and clergy of Lincolnshire, through 
the hands of the Rey. Mr. Adamson, Rector of Burton Cogles, and Mr. 
Evans, Rector of Ussingham ; from the clergy of the Diocese of York, 
by the countenance of the Archbishop, and the care of his Chaplain, the 
Rev. Dr. Deering ; from the clergy and others in Northamptonshire, by 
the hands of the Rev. Dr. Rey nolds, (now Lord Bishop of Lincoln,) Chan- 
cellor of the Diocese of Peterborough ; from several Divines in Suffolk, 
transmitted to the Rev. Mr. Shute; from the gentry and clergy in 
Shropshire, returned by the Rev. Mr. Wroe, Warden of Manchester 
College ; from a Society of Clergy in Dev onshire ; and especially from the 
gentry and others in or near Exeter, transmitted by the Rev. Mr. Richard 
King, which worthy gentleman, together with several of his friends, 
hath been a constant benefactor to this Society from its first rise, and 
hath upon many occasions very much promoted its interest. The So- 
ciety received also several sums of money remitted by Sir Edmund 
Turner, and from other persons deputed by the Society in Czermarthen- 
shire and Pembrokeshire, remitted by Sir John Philips, of Picton Castle 
in Pembrokeshire, Baronet, who had not only zealously promoted the 
design of this corporation, ‘of which he was a member appointed by 
Charter, but also very much assisted several other religious societies, 
whereby the honor and interests of religion might be advanced, and 
the public good promoted. 

Nor were there only such persons of piety and honor who appeared 
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openly in carrying on this great work, but even at first, and ever since, 
there have been several benefactors, who, with a too modest conceal- 
ment of their names, have made great benefactions to the Society. I 
shall remark only through whose hands, and probably by whose influ- 
ence, several benefactions just at the rise of the Society came. The 
chief of these were reported and paid to the corporation by Dr. Beve- 
ridge, afterwards Bishop of St. Asaph, Dr. Burnet, Bishop of Sarum, 
Dr. Sharpe, Archbishop of York, Dr. Wake, now Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, and President of this Society ; by the Rev. Mr. Gibson, now Bishop 
of London, the Rev. Mr. Waddington, now Bishop of Chichester, the 
Hon. Colonel Colchester, Sir William Drake, Sir Thomas Trollop, Sir 
Edward Seeward, Mr. Meux, Mr. Torriano, the Rev. Mr. Stubs, now 
Archdeacon of St.- Albans, the Rev. Mr. Shute, Mr. Brewster, Mr. 
Arthington, Mr. Hanky, Mr. Broughton. But the greatest benefaction 
soon after the establishment of the Society, was in the year 1702. Dr. 
Mapletoft reported to the Board, that a person who desired to be un- 
known, had sent him a present of one thousand pounds, and desired it 
might be laid out in land or rent charges, or otherwise for the use of 
the Society and their successors for ever, the name of the honored per- 
son being, by strict command, concealed till after the demise: Dr. 
Mapletoft then declared it, and his declaration is thus entered upon the 
Society’s books, February 1, 1705, “ Whereas the sum of one thou- 
sand pounds was sent as a benefaction to this Society, from an unknown 
person, by the hands of the Rev. Dr. John Mapletoft, the said Dr. 
Mapletoft doth now inform the Society, that the said unknown person 
is lately deceased ; and that therefore he is now at liberty to impart 
her name and quality, which were before concealed by her own com- 
mand; she was dame Jane Holman, the relict of Sir John Holman, of 
Weston in Northamptonshire, a lady of great humility, piety, and 
charity ;” this donation, with an addition of near £300, was laid out 
by the Society, in purchase of land in Essex, now in the Society’s pos- 
Session, 


CHAPTER II. 


Enquiries made into the Religious State of the Colonies. The partic- 
ular State of each Colony described. 


Tue Society thought they had now made a promising entrance into 
the discharge of the trust committed to them, and from the zeal of 
their members, and other corresponding gentlemen, had hopes of gain- 
ing a fund sufficient to make a first step in so great a work. They 
were acquainted with the general condition of the colonies with regard 
to religious affairs, but thought this knowledge not sufficient to proceed 
upon : they made enquiries of all proper persons, merchants, and others 
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here, and wrote to governors, congregations of people, and other per- 
sons of distinction im the plantations, for a more particular account of 
the state of religion in the American Colonies; that by such a distinct 
information, they might more suitably apply their help where it was 
most wanted and most desired. 

And they received indeed from thence a more melancholy account 
than any their fears could suggest, several relations setting forth, that 
the very Indian darkness was not more gloomy and horrid, than that 
in which some of the English inhabitants of the colonies lived. Such 
as did truly verify this observation in the Charter: “Some colonies and 
plantations wholly destitute and unprovided of a maintenance for min- 
isters, and the public worship of God, and for lack of such support 
and maintenance, many of the subjects of this realm want the admin- 
istration of God’s Word and sacraments, and seem to be abandoned to 
Atheism and Infidelity ; and also for want of learned and orthodox 
ministers to instruct them in the principles of true religion, divers 
Romish priests and Jesuits are more encouraged to pervert and draw 
them over to popish superstition and idolatry.” These words of the 
Charter do truly exhibit the reason, and set forth the necessity of the 
establishment of this Society; because as to the first remark, that 
“great numbers of the inhabitants were abandoned to atheism and 
infidelity,” this wili appear too plain from numerous instances in the 
following papers. How indeed could it be otherwise in those rude 
countries, and in these latter times, when it cannot with any degree of 
modesty be denied, but that a prevailing spirit of deism hath appeared, 
even here at home, setting at naught all revelation, treating every re- 
ligion as alike imposture and fraud, and all the teachers of them as 
equally deceivers of mankind. And with regard to the other partic- 
ular mentioned in the charter, that Jesuits might more easily seduce 
the people to popish superstition and idolatry, this is very evident; for, 
inasmuch as the people, through the want of clergy, were abandoned 
to atheism and infidelity, it is an easy step from atheism into popery ; 
because whosoever hath no inward sense nor persuasion of the truth 
of any revelation, is open to take upon him the outward profession 
of popery at any time, as various interests and inclinations may 
sway him. 

The Society, upon their first engaging in this work, presently per- 
ceived it consisted of three great branches, the care and instruction 
of our own people, settled in the colonies ; the conversion of the In- 
dian savages, and the conversion of the negroes, The English plant- 
ers had the title to their first care, as brethren and countrymen, as 
having been once Christians, at least their parents. Besides, it would 
be ineffectual to begin with an attempt to convert the Indians and ne- 
groes, and to let our own people continue in their gross ignorance, or 
supine negligence of all the duties of Christianity : for both the former 
sorts of men, would necessarily take their first Impressions concerning 
Christianity, from the English; and when they found them pay so 
little obedience to the laws of the Gospel, must either neglect it as an 
unprofitable labor, or hate it as a heavy imposition. 
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' 2. The Society began therefore with the English, and soon found 
: there was more to be done among them, than they had as yet, any 
views of effecting. The reader shall here have a small sketch of the 
; state and condition of each colony, formed from accounts, the governors 
and persons of the best note, sent over to the corporation: for surely, 
the mere relation of the state of these countries, must raise a very 
affecting reflection in a person of a serious spirit; when he observes 
such great numbers of people in the colonies, living without any min- 
istration of the Gospel in many places. If he should only consider 
them as now, in their present condition; the people very numerous, 
the countries exceeding large, the climates healthy, the soils very rich, 
the rivers large and navigable hundreds of miles up into the main land, 
the harbors many, capacious, and safe: these are great natural advan- 
tages, and capable of vast improvements by industry. But if the 
reader should carry on his thoughts farther, and consider them as a 
thriving people, colonies which may grow up into powerful nations, and 
that from these small beginnings what a mighty English empire may 
one day flourish in those parts, can it seem an indifferent thing, a small 
matter, to any true believer, whether so great people (for such they 
may one day be) should be Christians or not ? 
{ 3. I shall therefore give a summary view of the particular state of 
each colony, when the Society engaged in this work, beginning with 
the most southern colony on the continent: this is South Carolina, ex- 
tending in length on the sea coast, three hundred miles; and into the 
main land near two hundred miles. It was granted by patent from the 
crown, in the year 1663, and settled soon after, containing in the year 
1701, above seven thousand persons, besides negroes and Indians, and 
was divided into several parishes and towns. Yet though peopled at 
its first settlement with the natives of these kingdoms, there was, until 
the year 1701, no minister of the Church of England resident in this 
colony ; though great numbers of the inhabitants were very desirous 
of having ministers of the Church of England; and with very few 
teachers of any other kind; neither had they any schools for the edu- 
cation of their children. 

The next colony, North Carolina, extending on the sea-coast above 
one hundred miles, and into the land about one hundred, was divided 
into several townships, and peopled from England. It contained above 
five thousand inhabitants, besides negroes and Indians, in the year 
1701, all living without any form of divine worship publicly performed, 
and without schools for the education of their children in the elements 
of learning and principles of religion. 

In the year 1703, Mr. Henderson Walker, a gentleman of that 
country, describes the state of it thus to the Bishop of London: We 
have been settled near these fifty years in this place, and I may justly 
say, most part of twenty-one years on my own knowledge, without sny 
minister of the Church of England, and before that time, according to 
all that appears to me, much worse ; George Fox, some years ago, 
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came into these parts, and by a strange infatuation did infuse his 
Quaker principles into some small number of people. 

Nay, in the year 1712, Mr. Gale, a gentleman of figure in that 
country, wrote to England ‘to his father, that since he had been an in- 
habitant of that country, which was about eight years, religion contin- 
ued in a very low ebb, ‘and the little stock the settlers had carried over 
with them, was in danger of being totally lost, without speedy care of 
sending ministers. The country had been ever since it was settled by 
the English, without a minister residing, and all the children under 
eighteen years of age, (from the time the last minister was there,) con- 
tinued unbaptized, many of which had been cut off in a massacre com- 
mitted by the Tuscarow Indians. This account was by that gentle- 
man’s father here delivered to the Archbishop of York, (Dr. Sharpe.) 

4, The next colony, Virginia, the most ancient of all in America, 
was in a much better condition ; this had not only the advantage of 
being planted first, but also of being settled by a corporation or com- 
pany of noblemen and merchants in London, ‘who acted with 2 more 
public spirit and purse, than the few proprietaries and adventurers in 
the other plantations could: the first settlers here were for the most 
part members of the Church of England, and as soon as the colony 
was established beyond the fear of common calamities, they began to 
provide for their souls as Christians, as well as to take care oA their 
temporal concerns as merchants; accordingly in the year 1712, the 
whole country was laid out into forty-nine ‘parishes or Twwmahis, and 
an act of assembly made, fixing a salary upon the minister of each 
parish. A church was built of timber, brick, or stone in each parish, 
and many other chapels of ease, all decently adorned for the celebra- 
tion of public divine service. For some years at first, they wanted a 
great many ministers for vacant places; but have, since Dr. Bray’s 
being appointed Commissary there, had church matters put in a more 
orderly method. A regular clergy, with the advantages of some paro- 
chial libraries, hath been established, and many schools have been erect- 
ed for the education of their children. The Society therefore did main- 
tain no ministers in Virginia, as thinking the people able to make a 
sufficient provision for their support themselves, though they have on 
some occasions made gratuities to clergymen there. 

The next colony, Maryland, a spacious country, and like Virginia, 
perhaps the best watered of any in the world, abounds with numerous 
commodious harbors. The first settlement made here, was in the year 
1633, consisting of about two hundred English, the chief of which 
were gentlemen of good families. By the good conduct of the first 
governors, the colony grew up and flourished soon, and religion now is 
pretty well established among them. Churches are built, and there is 
an annual stipend allowed each minister by a perpetual law ; which is 
more or less according to the number of taxables in each parish, and is 
levied by the sheriff among other public revenues: yet notwithstand- 
ing these advantages, nowhere else to be found in the English Amer- 
ica, except Virginia, they wanted several more clergymen for their 
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parishes; but since the beginning of the late Governor Nicholson's 
time, the face of affairs is much mended, and the churches are now 
crowded with persons duly attending divine service, the number of 
Papists, who went over there, hath decreased, Quakerism hath lost 
ground, and true religion made considerable advances. The Society 
have sent no missionaries hither, though this colony required a larger 
number of clergymen; because there hath hitherto been a loud and 
urgent call for all their fund could give, by the following colonies, 
which were, until supplied by the Society, entirely destitute of a 
minister. 

5. Pennsylvania is the first of these, a large country, extending above 
one hundred and twenty miles in length, and in some parts of a great 
breadth ; settled first by some Dutch and Swedes; the Dutch planta- 
tion fixed on the freshes of the river Delaware. The Fins of some in- 
habitants of Finland, composed the Swedish colony; the Swedes ap- 
plied themselves to husbandry, the Dutch to trade, the latter grew soon 
too powerful for the former; and though the King of Sweden appoint- 
ed formerly a governor here to protect his subjects, yet in the year 
1655, the Swedish Governor, John Rizeing, made a formal surrender of 
the country to the Dutch Governor. But the English fieet, in the year 
1664, having obliged New Amsterdam, now called New York, to sur- 
render, and the English also making themselves masters of the adjoin- 
ing plantations on the continent, both parties in this country, the Dutch 
and Swedes, peaceably submitted to the English. Mr. Penn, the pro- 
prietary, who had the grant of this country, called it from his own 
name Pennsylvania. There were but few English in this colony, be- 
fore this gentleman carried over a considerable body of adventurers, 
about two thousand persons, all Quakers, who were more readily dis- 
posed to venture with him, as being reputed the head of that sect of 
oe in England. 

is spacious country was thus settled by people of several nations, 

and of various opinions in religion; the Dutch were Calvinists, the 
Swedes, Lutherans, the main body of the English, Quakers: but a few 
years after the Quakers settled here, persons of several other persua- 
sions in religion came over, and some members of the Church of Eng- 
land. The Quakers also divided among themselves, on account of 
some different sentiments in religion, and set up separate meetings. 
The other inhabitants followed each what was good in his own eyes, 
The public worship of God was generally neglected, and the whole 
people lived without the instituted means of grace and salvation; 
though a great body of men, amounting now to near ten thousand 
rsons, settled in several commodious towns for trade and husbandry, 
ut they have since approved themselves a worthy and industrious 
people, and have of late years, since the Church of England worship 
hath been set up among them, by voluntary contributions, built several 
churches, erected schools, reformed their lives and manners, and made 
considerable improvements in trade, husbandry, and industry of all 
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6. The next colony is New York Government, formerly called Nova 
Belgia, or New Netherlands, because first settled by the Dutch; the 
soil is said to be exceeding fruitful, and the climate the most healthy 
of all the British America. The first bounds of this country, when 
possessed by the Dutch, were Maryland on the south, the main land as 
far as it could be discovered westward, the great river Canada, north- 
ward, and New England, eastward. The East and West Jerseys were 
aherwards taken out of it, and given to under proprietaries, by the 
Duke of York, who had the grant of the whole. The Jerseys were 
first settled by Swedes and some Dutch, afterwards by English inhab- 
itants ; however, as New York and the Jerseys are now under one 
Governor, the reader may consider them as one country, extending 
near four hundred miles in length, on the sea coast, and in breadth one 
hundred and twenty. A very spacious country, enriched with two 

noble streams, the Hudson and Delaware rivers, running several hun- 
dred miles, and navigable up above one hundred into the main land, 
by ships of great burthen, and both falling into the sea with sommecll- 
ous harbors. I must not omit mentioning here, Long Island, a consid- 
erable branch of this government. It is situate opposite to the New 
York coast, an Island above one hundred miles long, and about twelve 
broad, settled first by the Dutch, and afterwards by some English from 
New England, now a populous country, exceedingly fruitful, having on 
the east part ten English towns, who were computed to have above 
eight hundred families in the year 1701, and on the west part, nine 
Dutch towns, reckoned to contain above five hundred families. The 
people were of various sects and de nominations, chiefly Independents 
and Quakers, who had removed from New England, together with many 
others not professing any sort of religion. 

The whole body of this government, Long Island, Staten Island, 
the counties on the continent, and both the Jerseys, had no publie wor- 
ship duly settled; a great variety of sentiments and schemes in re- 
ligion obtained everywhere, and the Dutch who remained there under 
the English government, lived in the most orderly and Christian man- 
ner: I shall give a description of the religious state of this country, in 
the words of an excellent person, Colonel Heathcote, a gentleman who 
had a considerable fortune there. He wrote thus to the Society in 1704. 
“Being favored with this opportunity, I cannot omit giving you the 
state of this country, in relation to the Church, and shall begin the 
history thereof, from the time I first came among them, which was 
about twelve years ago. I found it the most rude and heathenish 
country I ever saw in my whole life, which called themselves Chris- 
tians, there being not so much as the least marks or footsteps of reli- 
gion of any sort. Sundays were only times set apart by them for all 
manner of vain sports and lewd diversions, and they-were grown to 
such a degree of rudeness that it was intolerable. I having then the 
command of the militia, sent an order to all the Captains, requiring 
them to call their men under arms, and to acquaint them, that in case 
they would not in every town agree among themselves to appoint read- 
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ers, and to pass the Sabbath in the best manner they could, till such 
times as they could be better provided ; that the Captains should every 
Sunday call their companies under arms, and spend the day in exercise ; 

whereupon it was unanimously agreed on through the country, to 
make choice of readers ; which’ they accordingly did, and continued in 
those methods for some time.” This description given by that worthy 
person, who proved afterwards highly instrumental in settling religion, 
both here and in the neighboring countries, was confirmed “by many 
accounts from other hands. 

The reader will, in the sequel of this piece, have the pleasure to see 
the face of things in this colony exceedingly changed for the better ; and 
that since the Society have sent missionaries hither, the inhabitants 
have thrown off all their former rudeness, and become a religious, 
sober, and polite people, and as traders to New York assure us, re- 
semble the English very much, in their open behavior, and frank sin- 
cerity of spirit. 

7. The next colony is New England, almost deserving that noble 
name, so mightily hath it increased, and, from a small settlement at 
first, is now become a very populous and flourishing government. 
The capital city, Boston, is a place of great trade and wealth, and by 
much the largest of any in the English Empire in America, and not 
exceeded but by few cities, perhaps two or three, in all the American 
world. It is foreign to the purpose of this treatise to describe its ancient 
division into four great districts or governments; the whole country, 
New England, extends above four hundred miles on the sea-coast, and 
near two hundred miles into the main land westward in some places. 
This colony was first settled in the year 1620, by Protestant dissenters 
of many denominations, but chiefly Independents, Brownists, and Pres- 
L byterians. They did at their first settling contend with, and by their 
- great constancy, at last surmount exceeding difficulties; and have 
- through their industry raised a plentiful and delightful country out of 
T a barren and waste wilderness: it ought to be owned to the just honor 
- of this people, that the first settlers who left their native country, Eng- 
land, appear to have done it, out of a true principle of conscience, 
however erroneous. As soon as they had fixed the civil magistracy, 
they did establish a public worship of God; and suitable to this pru- 
dent as well as religious procedure, the colony throve apace, and hath 
now far outstripped all the others. But when the Independents found 
themselves fixed in power, they began to exact a rigid conformity to 
their manner of worship. Men of all persuasions but their own, were 
styled opprobriously sectaries, and though they had declared at first 
for moderation, and a general liberty of conscience, they, notwithstand- 
ing, banished and drove out of the country, the Quakers, the Antino- 
mian and Familistical parties. However, there are many circumstances 
which alleviate and soften some particulars, which might seem rigorous 
in their administration. New England was at the beginning harrassed 
with various sectaries, who under the umbrage of liberty of conscience, 
took a great licentiousness in all religious and civil matters. I shall 
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mention a few of the chief, from their own historians: *“ The Anti- 
nomians, who deny the moral law of God to be the rule of Christ to 
walk by in the obedience of faith. The Familists, who reject the sure 
written Word of God, and teach men to depend upon new and rare 
revelations for the knowledge of God's electing love towards them. 
The Conformitants or Formalists, who bring in a form of worship of 
their own, and join it with the worship God hath appointed in his 
Word. The Seekers, who deny all manner of worship and all the 
ordinances of Jesus Christ, affirming them to be quite lost, and not 
to be attained till new apostles come ; besides these, there were Arrians, 
Arminians, Quakers ;” with these New England swarmed, and their 
own best writers give us a very melancholy account of their enthusi- 
astic behaviour. 

But the most impudent sectarists, a sect heard of in no other part 
of the world, were thet Gortonists, so named from their vile ringleader, 
one Gorton, who set up to live in a more brutal manner than the wild 
Indian savages; in detiance and contempt of any means for instructing 
themselves in the knowledge of God, and without any civil government 
to restrain them in common humanity and decency. This blasphemous 
fellow had his followers, and was with difficulty suppressed by the civil 
power, in Governor Dudly’s time, in the year 1643. Yet though the 
civil magistrate could stop the progress of this iniquity, so far as to pre- 
vent its being an allowed and tolerated faction or party ; yet still, down 
to this day, there hath continued a succession of people, who have not 
been ashamed to own and maintain his impious tenets, commonly 
called now Gortonian principles. 

8. After these sectaries had rose and fallen, another sort of people 
appeared, professing themselves members of the Church of England. 
These too were looked upon as sectaries, with what degree of modesty 
or truth the reader must judge. It is true indeed, at the settling of the 
country, as hath been before observed, Independents were the first 
planters, who removed from England, from what they thought perse- 
cution ; but since that time, great numbers of people, members of the 
Church of England, have at different times settled there, who thought 
themselves surely entitled, by the very New England Charter, to a lib- 
erty of conscience, in the worshiping of God ‘after their own way. 
Yet the Independents (it seems) were not of this sentiment, but acted 
as an establishment. The members of the Church of England met 
with obstructions in setting up that form of worship, and therefore a 
great number of the inhabitants of Boston, got an humble petition to 
be laid before His Majesty, King Charles the Second, by Dr. Compton, 
then Bishop of London; praying that they might be allowed to build 
achurch at Boston, and to perform divine worship according to the 
Church of England. This petition was granted, a church was soon 
after built, and frequented by a numerous congregation; upon this 








* History of New England, printed 1654, p. 24. 
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occasion, the members of the Church of England in many other towns 
in New England, declared their desire of the like advantage of wor- 
shiping God after that way, wrote very zealous letters to Bishop 
Compton for ministers; and now it appeared they were a very consid- 
erable body of people. 

9. Newfoundland is the next and most northern colony of the Eng- 
lish, lying between forty-six and fifty-three degrees of northern latitude ; 
it is a large island, as big as Ireland. The first settlement was made 
here in the year 1610. The English frequent this island chiefly for the 
cod fishery on the sand banks, not for the improvement of the soil of the 
country, which is said to be worth little; and therefore they have not 
built any towns, but made only settlements, which they chose to call 
harbors. However, there is one place which may deserve the name of 
a town, namely, St. John’s, situate commodiously within the neck of 
an harbor. The houses were built on the northern shore, and every 
family had a sort of wharf to dry his fish on. There was a handsome 
church built here, before the French, in 1705, burnt this town and the 
church. After the English had again drove out the French, they built 
another small church And houses for themselves round the fort, for their 
greater security. “Though the constant inhabitants in this place are but 
few, yet in fishing seasons great number of English repair thither for 
catching cod; some years there have been five hundred sail of ships 
laden with cod. There are computed to be here about five or six settle- 
ments, containing in all, about five hundred families constantly residing 
on the island. The people are poor, and unable to support a minister, 
and at the time this corporation was established, had none: therefore 
that the whole island, all the settlers, and many thousands of occasional 
inhabitants, might not be destitute of having the public worship of God 
celebrated, the Society sent the Rev. Mr. Jackson thither, allowed him 
an annual salary for several years and made him other gratuities. 

10. This is the description of the religious state of the colonies, I 
shall contract the whole into a short view, as the Honorable Governor 
Dudley, Colonel Morris, and Colonel Heathcote, have represented it in 
their memorials. “In South Carolina there were computed seven 
thousand souls, besides negroes and Indians, living without any minis- 
ter of the Church of England, and but few dissenting teachers of an 
kind, above half the people living regardless of any religion. In North 
Carolina, above five thousand souls without any minister, any religious 
administrations used ; no public worship celebrated, neither the children 
baptized, nor the dead buried in any Christian form. Virginia con- 
tained above forty thousand souls, divided into forty parishes, but want- 
ing near half the number of clergymen requisite. Maryland contained 
above twenty-five thousand, divided into twenty-six parishes, but want- 
ing also near half the number of ministers requisite. In Pennsylvania 
(says Colonel Heathcote) there are at least twenty thousand souls, of 
which, not above seven hundred frequent the Church, and there are not 
more than two hundred and fifty communicants. The two Jerseys 
contain about fifteen thousand, of which, not above six hundred fre- 
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quent the Church, nor have they more than two hundred and fifty com- 
municants. In New York Government we have thirty thousand souls 
at least, of which about one thousand two hundred frequent the Church, 
and we have about four hundred and fifty communicants. In Connect- 
icut colony in New England, there are about thirty thousand souls, of 
which, when they have a minister among them, about one hundred 
and fifty frequent “the Church, and there are thirty -five communicants. 

In Rhode Island and Narragansett, which is one government, there are 
about ten thousand souls, of which, about one hundred and fifty fre- 

quent the Church, and there are thirty communicants. In Boston and 
Piscataway Government, there are about eighty thousand souls, of 
which, about six hundred frequent the Church, and one hundred and 
twenty the sacrament. In Newfoundland, there are about five hun- 
dred families constantly living in the place, and many thousands of 
occasional inhabitants, and no sort of public Christian worship used. 
This is the true though melancholy state of our Church in North Amer- 
ica ; and whoever sends any other accounts more in her favor, are cer- 
tainly under mistakes ; nor can | take them (if they do it knowingly) to 
be friends to the Church ; for if the distemper be not rightly known 

and understood, proper remedies can never be applied.” 


CHAPTER IIL. 





The People in the Colonies very desirous of Ministers of the Church 
of England. Requests from Congregations of people in each Colony. 


Tue Governors of several Colonies, and other gentlemen of character 
abroad, and merchants here in London, having given such a particular 
description of the religious state of the plantations, the Society found 
it was high time to enter upon the good work. They were pleased to 
see, that as the people were plainly in great want of a Christian min- 
istry, so they showed also a very earnest desire of being assisted with 
such, For after it was known publicly in the plantations, that this So- 
ciety was erected, and that they intended to send ministers to such 
places as should desire them ; : especially, after the Rev. Mr. Keith and 
Mr. Talbot, who had been sent traveling preachers through all the 
Colonies of the Continent, had finished their mission ; the people seem- 
ed to awake from the lethargy they had so long laid under, great num- 
bers of the inhabitants, of various humors and different tenets in re- 
ligion, began to contend with great zeal which should be first supplied 
with ministers of the Church of England, and wrote very earnest letters 
to the Society. This was a strife very agreeable to the Society, and 
now they promised themselves their labor should not be in vain, nor 
their honorable benefactors charity, like water spilt upon the ground. 
They thought any further delay now would be inexcusable, after the 
people had pressed so earnestly for their assistance, 
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Indeed, the Society through the whole management of the trust, have 
been so far from acting with an over busy zeal of obtruding the Church 
of England worship upon any sort of people abroad, that they have al- 
ways this unpleasing reflection ; that they have not been able to give 
any assistance to great numbers of people, who have, in very moving 
terms, with a true Christian spirit, requested it ; and whom they knew 
to stand very much in want of it. There remained upon their books 
entries of numerous petitions from congregations of sober and well-disposed 
people praying for ministers, which, to their own great discomfort, they 
have been forced to pass by, on account of the smallness of their fund ; 
and not one instance of a minister settled in any place, where many of 
the inhabitants did not earnestly desire it, and to the utmost of their 
power contribute towards his support. That the public may be fully 
acquainted with this disposition in the colonies, it will be proper here 
to give the reader the people’s request to the Society in their own words ; 
to let the people speak for themselves, that the world may judge, whether 
this Christian work was not as necessary, as surely it is pious. 

The memorials and petitions of the governors and congregations of 
people shall be laid down next, in the same order the state of the col- 
onies was described, beginning with South Carolina, the more Southern 
colony. 

. The first memorial from South Carolina, was from the Governor 
and Council of Carolina, dated at the Council-board, at Charlestown, 
signed by the Governor, Sir Nathaniel Johnson, and the members of 
the Council in 1702. It runs thus :—* We could not omit this oppor- 
tunity of testifying the grateful sense we have of your most noble and 
Christiaa charity to our poor infant Church in this province, expressed 
by the generous encouragement you have been pleased to give to those 
who are now coming missionaries, the account of which we have just 
now received by the worthy missionary, and our deserving friend and 
minister, Mr. Thomas, who, to our great satisfaction, is now arrived. 
The extraordinary hurry we are in, occasioned by the late invasion, at- 
tempted by the French and Spaniards, from whom God hath miracu- 
lously delivered us, hath prevented our receiving a particular account 
from Mr. Thomas of your bounty ; and also hath not given us leisure 
to view your missionary’s instructions, either in regard of what relates 
to them or to ourselves; but we shall take speedy care to give them 
all due encouragement, and the vene.able Society the utmost satisfac- 
tion. There is nothing so dear to us as our holy religion, and the in- 
terest of the Established Church, in which we have (we bless God) been 
happily educated ; we therefore devoutly adore God’s Providence for 
bringing, and heartily thank your Society for encouraging so niany mis- 
sionaries to come among us. We promise your honorable Society, it 
shall be our daily care and study, to encourage their pious labors, to 
protect their persons, to revere their authority, to improve by their min- 
isterial instructions, and as soon as possible, to enlarge their annual 
salaries. When we have placed your missionaries in their several 
parishes according to your directions, and receive from them an account 
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of your noble benefaction of books for each parish, we shall then write 
more particular and full. In the meantime, we beg of your honorable 
Society to accept of our hearty gratitude, and to be assured of our sin- 
cere endeavor, to concur with them in their most noble design of prop- 
agating Christ’s holy religion.” Mr. Thomas was obliged upon neces- 
sary affairs to come to England in 1705, and soon after returned to 
Carolina. The Society received another letter from the Governor and 
Council, dated December, 1706, acquainting them with the Rev. Mr. 
Thomas’ death, and desiring more missionaries might be sent. Their 
words are these: “ Mr. Samuel Thomas, whom we designed for Charles- 
town, we were so unhappy as to lose, for he died in some few days after 
his arrival. His death hath been a very great loss to this province, he 
being a person of great piety and virtue, and by his exemplary life, diligent 
preaching, and obliging carriage, had the good will of all men. He 
not only brought over several of the dissenters, but also prevailed upon 
several who professed themselves members of the Church of England, 
to lead religious lives, and to become constant communicants, and other 
considerable services he did for the Church. We shall now have occasion 
for four more ministers in the country, besides one for Charlestown ; so 
we do most humbly request your honorable Society, to send four more 
ministers for the country, and upon your recommendation we shall have 
them fixed in the several parishes there.” 

These letters are sufficient to show the sense of the country concerning 
receiving clergymen of the Church of England, upon the first sending 
a missionary. I must here, once for all, remark to the reader, that up- 
on the death of a missionary, the same earnest desire for a successor 
hath been always continued. 

3. The next government, North Carolina, was later settled, had been 
harassed with intestine feuds and divisions, and almost destroyed by an 
Indian war ; the Society at first sent hither only one missionary, the Rev. 
Mr. Adams, and he was soon obliged, on account of several distressing 
circumstances, to return to England. Colonel Glover, then Governor 
of the country, the Church-wardens, and vestry of Coratuck, of Pasco- 
tank, and Chowan Precincts, where he had chiefly employed his labors, 
wrote to the Society upon his departure, in the year 1710, and did, 
with great earnestness, represent their want of ministers. I shall give 
the reader here only one letter, from the Church-wardens and Vestry 
of Coratuck, because the others are much of the same strain, conceived, 
indeed, in very plain, but strong and affecting terms. “ We, the 
Church-wardens and Vestry-men, as representatives, and at the request 
of the precinct and parish of Coratuck, North Carolina, do desire to 
offer our grateful acknowledgments in the most humble and hearty 
manner, to the Most Rev. Father in God, Thomas, Lord Archbishop of 
Canterbury, President, and the rest of the members of The Society for 
the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts, for their pious care in 
sending the Rev. Mr. Adams among us, who hath, during his abode 
here, behaved himself in all respects as a minister of Christ, exemplary 
in his life, and blameless in his conversation ; and now, being bound 
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for England, we, with sorrowful hearts, and true love and affection, take 
our leave of him. We shall ever bless that Providence which placed 
him among us, and should be very unjust to his character, if we did not 
give him the testimony of a pious and painful pastor ; whose sweetness 
of temper, diligence in his calling, and soundness of doctrine, hath so 
much conduced to promote the great end of his mission, that we hope 
the good seed God hath enabled him to sow, will bear fruit upwards. 
This hath in some measure appeared already, for though the Sacrament 
of the Lord’s Supper was never, before his arrival, administered in this 
precinct, yet we have had more Communicants than most of our neigh- 
boring parishes of Virginia, who have had the advantage of a settled 
ministry for many years. We have no more to add, but beg the hon- 
orable Society will be pleased to continue us still under their charitable 
care, for whatever our merits be, our necessities are great, and all 
the return we can make, is to praise God for raising up so many truly 
good friends to our souls; and that Heaven may prosper you in so 
pious and charitable a design, shall be the subject of our prayers.” 

Virginia and Maryland are the next Colonies, both which were di- 
vided into parishes, and had a regular and licensed clergy with salaries 
settled on them by acts of Assembly ; yet neither of these colonies had 
much above half the proper number of ministers for their Churches. 
However, by their officiating in two or more places by turns, the public 
worship of God was decently supported, and the ministerial offices duly 
performed ; for which reason, the Society did not send any missionaries 
to these Colonies. 

4. The large adjoining Colony, Pennsylvania, was in a very destitute 
state, wholly unprovided of any minister of the Church of England, 
except only at one place, Philadelphia. A considerable number of peo- 
ple here, members of the Church of England, had formed themselves 
into a gathered Church, and chose a Vestry, and transmitted to the 
Society a very zealous letter in the year 1704, wherein they say, “ The 
can never be sufficiently thankful to Divine Providence, who hat 
raised up this Society to maintain the honor of religion, and to engage 
in the great work, the salvation of men. That gratitude, and an hum- 
ble acknowledgment of their noble and charitable resolution of propa- 
gating the sacred gospel, in these remote and dark corners of the earth, 
is not only a duty, but a debt on all true professors of Christianity.” 

At the same time the Society received a letter from the Vestry of 
Chester, in Pennsylvania, full of religious sentiments, that they did bless 
God, who had put it into the hearts of so many charitable persons to 
engage in the great work of promoting the salvation of such as were so 
widely removed from all conveniences of Divine worship as they were, 
till the Christian charity of this Society, not only procured a minister 
for them, but also supported him. This truly was absolutely necessary, 
for though in some parts of that province, and particularly in and about 
Philadelphia, abundance of souls were daily added to the Church, yet 
the number of this parish being small, and the charge of building their 
Church (not then quite finished) together with the great searcity of 
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money among them since the war with Spain, had quite disenabled 
them from taking that weight from the Society, which otherwisé 
they would have willingly done. They never before had grounds even 
to hope the Gospel would be propagated, in those, above all other, 
foreign parts, till they found themselves the subjects of the Society's 
care.” The Society received also letters and petitions from the people 
of Dover Hundred, Oxford, and from the Welsh people settled at Rad- 
nor, requesting the Corporation with great earnestness to send them 
missionaries ; and expressing the greatest love and esteem for the doe- 
trine and discipline of the Chureh of England. 

5. New York Government is next ; this worthy people showed an early 
zeal for having the Church of England worship established among them. 
In the year 1693, an act was passed for settling the Church of England 
service in some counties, and a provision appointed for six ministers, 
one for the city of New York, the capital of the country, and the rest 
for other principal towns. But this Act did not take effect till about 
the year 1702, nor was the provision made thereby, a sufficient main- 
tenance for the ministers in the country towns. These a applied to the 
Society for help ; particularly the inhabitants of West Chester, were 
very pressing for a minister. Earnest memorials were sent from the in- 
habitants of New Rochel, from those of Jamaica, and Hempsted, towns 
in Long Island; from Staten Island, and from Rye; and their desires 
have been complied with, and missionaries sent to those places. 

The chief inhabitants of Burlington showed a very early affection for 
the Church of England worship, “whic h they have ‘continued down to 
the present time inviolable. In 1704, they wrote to the Society, “ That 
they had a very deep sense of the happiness of having re ligion settled 
among them, they desired to adore the goodness of God for moving the 
hearts of the Lord’s spiritual and temporal, the nobles and gentry, to 
enter into a Society for Propagating the Gospel in Foreign Parts, the 
benefit of which they had already experienced, and hoped further to 
enjoy. They had joined in subscription to build a Church, which, 
though not yet near finished, they had heard several sermons in it ; but 
they 1 were not able to maintain a minister without the assistance of the 


for thetr g great charity and care for the good of aaa The Vestry 
wrote a letter to the same effect to Bishop Compton, intreating his 
Lordship’s favor, and returning their humble thanks for his care of 
them. 

Colonel Morris, a gentleman of character, and considerable interest in 
New Jersey, did in a letter, in the year 1703, very earnestly solicit 
Dr. Beveridge, (late Bishop of St. Asaph,) a member of this Society, to 
recommend it to the Society, to send a missionary to Monmouth county, 
in East Jersey, where a considerable body of people had formed them- 
selves into a gathered Church, and had promised all the help their nar- 
row circumstances could afford their minister. The Society were not 
then able to support a missionary there. But the Rev. Mr. Alexander 
Innis, happening to be in those parts, took the care of that people upon 
him. After a worthy discharge of his function for some years, he died ; 
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upon which the Justices of the Peace, the High Sheriff, and Grand Jury 
of Monmouth County, did represent to the Society, in the year 1717, 
“That the Worthy and Rey. Mr. Alexander Innis, by unwearied pains 
and industry, gathered three congregations in this County, though much 
scattered in their habitations; yet did he visit them, teach them, and 
instruct them all, once at least in three weeks, in order to their eternal 
happiness, But alas! since his death, we have been without the means 
of Grace, unhappy in want of a minister of the Established Church to 
officiate in that office, and to instruct the youth in the Church Cate- 
chism. For want of this, we find that some are tossed to and fro, and 
too many count that they are not bound by our holy religion, but at 
full liberty to do what may seem good in their own eyes, which hath a 
wretched influence on their morals; and we are much afraid that if a 
narrow search were made, such would make upa great bulk, among near 
four hundred families in this County. Therefore that the public worship 
of Almighty God, may be maintained in that order, and according to 
those excellent rules established in the Church of Engiand, we humbly 
pray that your honorable Body would think of us and send over one to 
help us, (Acts xvi, 9,) for such are our circumstances, that we cannot 
in this case help ourselves.” 

6. The Society received the following very serious and pathetic letter 
from the inhabitants of Salem, in West New Jersey, and the parts ad- 
jacent, in the year 1722 :—* Very Venerable Gentlemen. A poor un- 
happy people “settled by ‘God’ s Providence, to procure by laborious in- 
dustry a subsistence for our families, make bold to apply ourselves to God, 
through that very pious and charitable Society, his happy instruments 
to disperse his blessings in these remote parts; that as his goodness 
hath vouchsafed us a moderate support for our bodies, his Holy Spirit 
may influence you to provide us with spiritual food for our souls. In 
this case our indigence is excessive, and our destitution deplorable, hav- 
ing never been so blessed as to have a person settled among us, to dis- 
pense the august ordinances of religion ; insomuch that even the name 
of it is almost lost among us ; the virtue and ene rgy of it over men’s 
lives, almost expiring, we won't say forgotten, for that implies previous 
knowledge of it. But how shouk j people know, having learned so little 
of God and his worship? And how can they learn without a teacher? 
Our condition is truly lamentable, and deserving Christian compassion. 
And to whom can we apply ourselves, but to that venerable Corpora- 
tion, whose zeal for the propagation of the Gospel of Jesus Christ, hath 
preserved so many in these Colonies, from irreligion, profaneness and 
infidelity? We beseech you therefore, in the name of our common 
Lord and Master, and gracious Redeemer, and for the sake of the Gos- 
pel, (just ready to die among us,) to make us partakers of that bounty 
to these parts; and according to the motto engraven on your seal, 
Transeuntes adjuvate, nos (pene Infideles.) Be ple: used to send us some 
Rev. Clergyman, according to your wisdom, who may inform our judg- 
ments, by preaching to us the truths of the Gospel ; and recover us all, 
aged and young, out of the miserable corruptions, consequent toa gross 
ignorance of it; to whom we promise all encouragement according to 
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our abilities, and all due respect and obedience to his office, instructions 
and person. The Lord in mercy look upon us, and excite you, accord- 
ing to your wonted piety, to have a compassionate regard of our case, and 
we pray the Great God to prosper all your pious undertakings, to pro- 
mote his glory and the good of his Church, especially in this destitute 
place of the pilgrimage of your most dutiful serv ants, &c.” 

The Society were moved by this plain and sincere letter, and soon 
after sent, and have continued ever since a missionary there. 

7. The last government, New England, though as “hath been remark- 
ed before, provided with an Independent and Presbyterian ministry, 
yet had great numbers of inhabitants, who could not follow that persua- 
sion, but were exceeding desirous of worshiping God after the manner 
of the Church of England. I shall give the reader a few petitions from 
congregations of people in this government, which show plainly the So- 
ciety did not concern themselves here, till they were loudly called up- 
on; and that the inhabitants in many places, did not only send peti- 
tions for ministers, but also built churches before they had any minis- 
ters; which is an uncontrolable evidence and proof, that the people 
themselves desired to have the Church of England worship, with a 
hearty zeal and true sincerity. 

In September, 1702, the Churech-wardens of Rhode Island wrote to 
‘ the Society, “That they cannot forbear expressing their great joy in 
being under the patronage of so honorable a Corporation, through whose 
pious endeavors, with God’s assistance, the Church of England hath so 
fair a prospect of flourishing in those remote parts of the world, and 
among the rest of her small branches, theirs also in Rhode Island. That 
though it is not four years since they began to assemble themselves to- 
gether to worship God after the manner of the Church of England, yet 
have they built them a Church, finished all on the outside, and the in- 
side is pewed well, though not beautiful ; and whatsoever favors the So- 
ciety shall bestow upon them towards the promoting of their Church, 
shall be received with the humblest gratitude, and seconded with the 
utmost of their abilities.” 

The Bishop of London, (Dr. Compton,) received at the same time 
petitions for ministers from Rhode Island, from Narragansett, from New- 
bury, a Church in New Hampshire, from Little Compton and Tiverton, 
from Braintree near Boston, and from Stratford in Connecticut. The 
case of these two last towns was also further recommended to the So- 
ciety’s care, by gentlemen of considerable figure and interest. Col. Morris 
pressed very earnestly for a minister for Braintree, and Col. Heatheote for 
another, for the people of Connecticut Colony ; great numbers of whom, 
were very earnest to have a minister of the Church of England. 
Robert Hunter, Esq., Governor of New York, in the year 1711, writes 
thus to the Society, concerning the people at Stratford :—* When I was 
at Connecticut, those of our communion at the Church at Stratford, 
came to me in a body ; and then, as they have since by letter, begged my 
intercession with the Venerable Society, and the Right Rev. the Lord 
Bishop of London, for a missionary ; they appeared very muc ‘h in earn- 
est, and are the best set of men I met with in that country.’ 
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8. The inhabitants of Marblehead, in the year 1714, sent the follow- 
ing petition to the Society, which speaks the hearty disposition of the 
people, when they set up the Church of England worship; and this 
upon the proof of many years experience, appears plainly to have been 
no sudden heat or start of zeal, but a well- grounded sense of the excel- 
lency of our Church, since they have continued in the same spirit ever 
since. They express themselves thus to the Society :—“ Whereas your 
petitioners, out of a just esteem for the excellent constitution of the 
Church of England, both in its doctrine and discipline, and form of gov- 
ernment, have subscribed sufficient sums of money, towards the erect- 
ing of a building for the service of Almighty God, according to the 
manner of worship prescribed in the Church of England. Your peti- 
tioners humbly desire the honorable Society’s favor and encouragement, 
in sending a minister to them with all convenient speed, with the usual 
salary allowed their missionaries. Of what consideration your petitioners 
are will be seen by the number of their names, and the value of their 
subscriptions under-written ; we must also add, that the town of Marble- 
head, (next Boston,) is the greatest place of trade and commerce within 
this province, daily adding to their numbers, persons chiefly of the 
Church of England, and by the blessing of Ged, we have a certain pros- 
pect, that the Church here, will be every day increased, and flourish 
more and more. Upon these accounts, we hope the Venerable Society 
will be pleased to grant our requests, and your petitioners rs shall alw ays 
pray for the Society’s prosperity and success im all their great and 
glorious designs.” 

It must be noted here, the people did fully perform what they prom- 
ised; and the sum intimated in their petition, for the building of a 
Church, was no less than four hundred and sixteen pounds, subscribed 
by forty-five persons, and the people have continued constant to this 
present time, in their firm adherence to the Church of England. 


CHAPTER IV. 


The Testimonials required by the Society from the Missionaries they 
send abroad. The Rules they give them for their conduct. The Rev. 
Mr. Keith and Mr. Talbot sent traveling preachers through several 
Colonies. 


Tue next labor of the Society was to enquire for persons in Holy Orders, 
duly qualified, who would undertake the mission. For they were easily 
aware, that their missionaries would meet with difficulties in the dis- 
charge of their ministerial office ; and though there were many well in- 
clined people in those parts, there were also many gainsayers ; and that 
therefore all the means of a watchful and prudent conduct, were neces- 
sary to make their labors successful. The Society agreed therefore on 
the 15th of February in 1702, that all the Bishops of the realm, who 
were members of their Body, should be earnestly desired to recommend 
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it to their Archdeacons and their Officials to cause public notice to be 
given in their next Archidiaconal visitation ; that such clergymen as 
should have a mind to be employed in this Apostolical work, and could 
bring sufficient testimonials, according to a form prescribed ; might give 

in their names to their respective Bishops, or to their Archdeacons, to 
be communicated by them to this Corporation; upon which the Society 
would consult with the Lord Bishop of London, in order to the sending 
them to such places as had most need, and where they might therefore, 
by God’s assistance and blessing, do most good. ‘This resolution of 
theirs, the Society printed and published ; entituling it their request 
concerning fit ministers to be sent abroad; and do in the beginning of 
it, thus express themselves to the world. “ The said Society do request, 
and earnestly beseech all persons concerned, that they recommend no 
man out of favor or affection, or any other worldly consideration, but with 
a sincere regard to the honor of Almighty God, and our Blessed 
Saviour, as they tender the interest of the Christian religion, and the 
good of men’s souls.” 

2. In this paper the Society also spec‘‘ied several particulars, concerning 
which they desired the persons would certify, who should recommend 
any clergymen that offered themselves for the mission : namely, their 
age, their condition of life, their temper and prudence, their learning 
and sober conversation, their zeal for the Christian religion, their affec- 
tion to the present government, and conformity to the doctrine and dis- 
cipline of the Church of England. These particulars would surely com- 
pose a very ample and sufficient testimonial ; yet notwithstanding this, 
the Society used a farther cautionary method of acting, even upon such 
a testimonial being offered ; namely, that no testimonials should be al- 
lowed, but such as were signed by the respective diocesan, of any mis- 
sionary who was to be sent abroad : ; and where that was not practicable, 
by some other persons of credit and note, three at least, of the com- 
munion of the Church of England; and lastly, that no testimonials 
should be allowed, without first consulting the persons who were said 
to have signed them ; after which the person recommended, is ordered 
to read prayers and preach before some of the members of the Society, 
and upon their approbation, he is entertained as a missionary by the 
Society. 

3. These are as careful steps as could have been taken, and no dili- 
gence hath been wanting in the Society, to provide proper persons, to 
discharge the work of the ministry, so difficult in some of the Planta- 
tions. When they have received their missionaries, they give them some 
rules more peculiarly adapted for their proper demeanor in the € ‘olonies, 
and for their general conduct in performing the duties of their function 
in those parts, where they might meet with some disadvantageous cir- 
cumstances. The Society doth particularly instruct them ; that they 
should take a special care to give no offence to the civil government, by 
intermeddling in affairs not relating to their own calling and function ; 
that they should also endeavor to convince and re claim those who dis- 
sent from, or oppose them, with a spirit of meekness and gentleness only. 


(To be continued.) 
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Historica, Commentaries on the State of Christianity during the first three 
hundred and twenty-five years from the Christian era: Being a Translation of 
the “Commentaries on the Affairs of the Christians before the time of Con- 
stantine the Great.” By Jonny Laurence Von Mosuem, D. D., Late Chancellor 
of the University of Gottengen. In two volumes. Volume I, Translated 
from the original Latin by Robert Studley Vidal, Esq. F.S.A. Volume II, 
Translated, and both volumes Edited by James Murvock, D.D. New York: 
S. Converse, 1851. 8vo. pp. 537, 512. 


This important work of the distinguished historian, which has long been known 
and appreciated by the learned, is now for the first time brought completely 
within the reach of the ordinary reader in an English translation. Of these two 
volumes, the first has been newly arranged, and the second, forming more than 
one half of the original, completely translated by the Rev. Dr. Murdock. To 
each volume is prefixed a copious table of contents, and to the whole work is 
appended a complete general index. 

These Commentaries are the crowning labor of Dr. Mosheim, and contain his 
maturest opinions on various matters which he had no room thoroughly to discuss 
in his Institutes, which are already so widely known, These volumes are not 
so much a continuous history as what their name indicates, a Commentary upon 
History. Had the author lived,’ he designed to continue the examination on the 
subsequent portions of the history of the Church. As far as it goes, however, it 
is a complete work ; and treats of every important matter during a period alike 
of the greatest interest and the greatest difficulty. It exhibits everywhere the 
deep research, the vast extent, and the great accuracy of the author's learning. 
To the scholar, who aims at something beyond the mere surface of history, who 
seeks for the latent causes which shaped the history, and made it what it is, these 
volumes will afford material for careful study, and by such they will be highly 
prized. 

To the Churchman, it need not be said, that Mosheim differs from him in his 
conception of the principles, on which the early Church was constituted. And 
yet, after some examination, we are prepared to say that the author, with that 
impartial fidelity in narration, for which he is justly celebrated, fully admits as 
matter of fact nearly every thing which we care to claim. We wish no stronger 
proof that the primitive Constitution of the Church was after a certain form, than 
the concessions of the author. Thus he says, “In the more considerable ones 
(Churches) at least, if not in the others, it came, even during the life-time of the 
Apostles, and with their approbation, to be the practice for some one man, more 
eminent than the rest, to be invested with the presidency, or chief direction. 
And, in support of this opinion, we are supplied with an argument of such 
strength, in those “angels” to whom St. John addressed the epistles, which, by 
the command of our Saviour Himself, he sent to the seven Churches of Asia, Rev. 
ii, iii, as the Presbyterians, as they are termed, let them labor and strive what they 
may, will never be able to overcome. It must be evident to every one, even on a 
cursory perusal of the epistles to which we refer, that those who are therein 
termed “ angels,” were persons possessing such a degree of authority in their 
respective Churches, as enabled them to mark with merited disgrace whatever 
might appear to be deserving of reprehension, and also to give due countenance 
and encouragement to every thing that was virtuous and commendable. But 
even supposing that we were to wave the advantage that is to be derived from 
this argument in establishing the antiquity of the Episcopal character, it appears 
to me that the bare consideration alone of the state of the Church in its infancy, 
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must be sufficient to convince any rational, unprejudiced person, that the order of 
Bishops could not have originated at a period, considerably more recent than 
that which gave birth to Christianity itself.” (Vol. I, p 172.) 

Again he admits that “the Church of Jerusalem, at the time of that city’s 
being taken and finally laid waste by the Emperor Hadrian, towards the middle 
of the second century (about the year of our Pord 137 or 188) had had fourteen 
Bishops; without cur reckoning James as one of them.” (Vol. I, p. 173.) “It 
will be equally pl: cod beyond dispute, that the Church of Jerusalem had over it 
a Bishop long eno»; ii before the close of the first century after Christ.” (Ib. p. 
173.) Again, “Tout these Bishops were, on their creation, invested with certain 
peculiar rights, and a degree of power which placed them much above the presbyters, 
will not be disputed by any unprejudiced or impartial person.” (Ib. p. 174.) 

So also with regard to the Worship of the Church, we find Mosheim admitting, 
as facts, almost all for which we are accustomed to contend in behalf of a Litur- 
gical Service. 

Among the points which the author discusses, is the influence of Philosophy 
upon the Church; not only upon its doctrine, but its diseiplme, and its Moral 
Theology ; a subject of the greatest importance,— but upon which we have here 
no room to enlarge. The early heresies in the Church are also discussed with 
very great particularity and learning—with more of research than in any work 
within our knowledge. 

Our object in these remarks is rather to call attention to this new contribution 
to our Church history, than to examine it with any minuteness. The American 
translator has performed his labor with that r'gid fidelity to the original Latin, 
and in that terse and lucid style, for which his translation of the Institutes has 
been so universally commended. 


Memoirs or Wittiam Worpswortx; Poet-Laureate, D.C.L. By Christopher 
Wordsworth, D. D., Canon of Westmiaster. Two volumes. 1851. 12mo. 
pp. 472, 518. Boston: Ticknor & Co. 


Although we have already, in our last Number, expressed with some minute- 
ness our opinion of the character of Wordsworth as a poet, and noticed some of 
the leading incidents in bis quiet and almost uneventful life; yet the reception of 
the above volumes from the Boston publishers, imposes upon us a new duty, 
which we proceed to discharge with the sincerest pleasure. Wordsworth’s char- 
acter is precisely tha: which ought to be impressed upon the American mind; 
and for the very reasen that it is not readily appreciated. He is too meditative 
and thoughtful; he ‘ives too much in the inner world of consciousness ; the 
strains of his lyre are too pure ; the visions which he unfolds to us are too spirit- 
ual to make an impression at once upon the great mass of American readers. 
And yet the reputatios and influence of Wordsworth are growing among us. It 
is a reputation, too, which cannot die. The converts of Wordsworth never apos- 
tatize. The re-publication in this country of these beautiful editions of his 
“ PorticaL Works,” (examined in our last,) and of the volumes now before us, 
will increase the number of his readers and admirers. 

The duty of preparing his Memoire was confided, and by the wish of the poet 
himself, to his nephew, who has discharged, with great success, a work of peculiar 
difficulty. The materials for an attractive biography of Wordsworth, were few 
in number. A Boswell, who would have stuck to him like a shadow, he would 
have scorned ; and a “ Boswellian Life” would be sacrilege to his memory. Nor 
did he, like his friend Southey, leave behind him in numerous letters, and other 
published and unpublished works, the warm and outspoken language of his soul, 
as he no acute: | frankly, and unguardedly, his thoughts and feelings to his 
friends. We see just enough of this, to regret that we see no more. Thus, after 
a journey in company with Coleridge, he says, “ We returned after a few days 
from a delightful tour, of which I have many pleasant, and some of them droll 
enough, recollections,” This, surely, is tantalizing enough. 

Yet, whoever would look for much of this kind of interest in the “Memoirs of 
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Wordsworth,” will be disappointed. It was the theory of Wordsworth, that a 
Poet’s Life is written in his Works This with him was emphatically true. His 
thoughts and feelings on all subjects and occasions, public and private, were en- 
trusted to his verse. The “ Pretupe,” especially, was professedly an autobiog- 
raphy of his earlier years. Hence the present volumes profess to be a “ biograph- 
ical commentary on the poet’s works,” illustrating the origin and design of most 
of the poems. The references in these volumes are to the last English edition, 
in six volumes, which we cannot but regret ; yet the classified table of contents, 
a general index, and an index of first lines, in the Philadelphia edition, render it 
easy to turn at once from the Commentary to the text. 

And here we cannot but allude to the extreme care, and the delicate propriety, 
with which the American Editor, Pror. Reep, has performed his part of the 
Jabor. For many years, an intimate friend and correspondent of Wordsworth, an 
evident admirer of his character, and appreciating thoroughly his poetry, he was 
requested, by the Wordsworth family, to superintend the publication of the 
American edition; and the marks both of his modesty and his fidelity, are scat- 
tered throughout these volumes. And in these days of literary charlatanry, it is 
refreshing to be able to commend one example of such genuine worth. 

Wordsworth’s early character and career gave little promise of his future emi- 
nence. Losing both his par-nts in early life; deseribea by himself as of a “ stitf, 
moody, and violent — ;” illy prepared by a change of teachers, and want of 
mental and moral discipline for the University, he took his Bachelor’s degree at 
Cambridge in 1791, without distinction, his friends disappointed, and he entering 
upon life almost aimless, except as sympathizing with the radicalism of the 
French school which at that time pervaded, extensively, the young and ardent 
mind of England. The fall of Robespierse, and the horrors of the French Revo- 
lution, broke the spell, and injured very materially his confidence in the perfecti- 
bility of human nature. For the law he bad little taste; for the Church he felt 
disqualified. , An unexpected bequest of £900 from a friend, on which he and his 
sister contrived to live for nearly eight years, relieved hina from present anxiety, 
gave a new direction to his pursuits, and he was enabled to devote his life to 
the cultivation of that gift which he was conscious of possessing, Raceduwn, 
Alfoxden, Grasmere, and Rydal Mount were successively his residences, at 
which latter place, distinguished for its quiet retirement and rural beauty, he 
remained for nearly forty years. 

On the great political and social questions of the times he took a livelier inter 
est than his poems would lead us to suppose. In polities Wordsworth became at 
length, like Southey, thoroughly conservative. With an eagle eye, perched in his 
mountain retreat, he saw the storm gathering around him. In 1834, he wrote, 
“Since the night when the Reform Bill was first introduced, | have been convinced 
that the institutions of our country cannot be preserved.” Nor can it be denied 
that in England, within the last quarter of a century, there has been almost every 
thing else of a revolution but the mere name. It was in view of the admission 
of Romanists to Parliament that he wrote, in 1829, “ A Protestant Parliament is 
to turn itself into a canine monster with two heads, which, instead of keeping 
watch and ward, will be snarling at and bent on devouring each other.” Nur did 
he ever utter a truer sentiment than this, “Sound minds find their expediency in 
principles; unsound, their principles in expediency.” The Crown, the Church, 
the Universities, the Aristocracy, all these he saw to be involved in the issues at 
stake, The conservative element has been, however, for the last few years gath- 
ering strength. 

It was, however. not as a politician, but in the higher walks of literature, that 
Wordsworth won his imperishable laurels. He was a great poet; and in the life 
of the poet there stood out the portrait of a really great man. He never wrote 
for money, nor for reputation, nor for retaliation. he burning scorn of Byron, 
the oracular condemnation of Jeffrey, the unremunerating sales of Coleman, 
ruffled not his soul, calm in the consciousness of its own depth. He lived waiting, 
ard yet not waiting, for time and thought to become the elements in producing a 
juster estimation. 
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In reading these volumes, we are impressed with the marked contrast between 
English and American writers, in respect to careful, laborious composition. Why 
are our best writers so often only elaborately heavy and insipid! their shafts, if 
polished, yet pointless! 

Why do not American colleges, with all their other teachings, teach the art of 
writing English! The power of writing naturally, and forcibly, and elegantly, 
with such men as Wordsworth, Southey, and Coleridge, was not an instinct. We 
are aware that the United States “is a great country,” but there are some things 
which do not grow spontaneously. 

We are sorry, not to be able to speak more at length of Wordsworth’s religious 
character, The charge of Pantheism against his poetry, has been met in our 
previous number, He was a thorough believer in Christianity ; and lived and 
died in communion with the Church of England. At Rydal Mount, every morn- 
ing and evening witnessed the incense of prayer and praise ascending to heaven 
from the family altar; when also the lessons and psalms for the day were regu- 
larly read, But why were not “Christ and the Cross” more often made the sub- 
jects of his verse? Why has he given the following asa key to his writings? 
“The spirituality with which I have endeavored to invest the material universe, 
and the moral relations under which I have wished to exhibit its most ordinary 
appearances.” We give the answer in the words of another. Says the Rey. R. 
P. Graves, “ He expressed to me the feelings of reverence which prevented him 
from venturing to lay his hand on what he always thought a subject too high for 
him; and he accompanied this with the earnest protest, that his works, as well 
as tliose of any other poet, should not be considered as developing all the influ- 
ences which his own heart recognized.” 

If any of our readers wish for a companion for their choicest hours, and from 
communion with whom, they will rise refreshed, intellectually, morally, and 
zsthetically, we commend them to these “ Memoirs of Wordsworth,” and to his 
“ Poetical Works.” ° 

“Shortly after the death of Wordsworth,” says the London Spectator, “a com- 
mittee was formed among his friends and more immediate admirers for the pur- 

se of setting up a tablet to his memory in Grassmere Church, where the poet 

ies buried. The work, the execution of which was entrusted to Mr. Thomas 
Woolner, has now been completed. Surmounted by a band of laurel leaves 
is the inscription, written by Professor Keble, under which the poet’s head is 
sculptured in relief. The likeness to the man has received decisive praise from 
persons whose verdict is final ; the intellectual likeness to the poet will be more 
widely appreciated, and recognized with as cordial an admiration. The medita- 
tive lines of the face, the thoughtful forehead and eye, the compressed, sensitive 
mouth, are rendered with refined intelligence. In two narrow spaces at each 
side of the head are introduced the crocus and celandine, and the snowdrop and 
violet, treated with a rare union of natural beauty and sculpturesque method and 
subordination. Throughout the delicately studied execution shows that the work 
has been a labor of love.” 


Tue History or raz Unirep Srares or America, from the adoption of the Fed- 
era] Constitution to the end of the Sixteenth Congress. By Ricnarp Hi_pretu. 
In three volumes. Vol. II. New York: Harper & Brothers. 8vo. pp. 686. 
New Haven, sold by 8. Babcock. 


This is the second volume of the second series of this important National work. 
The first series embraced our Colonial and Revolutionary history ; the second 
will terminate with Madison’s administration. His colonial history we have care- 
fully tested ; and believe it more full and reliable, more impartial and free from 
sectarian bias, than any other history of those times yet written. The present 
volume is devoted to the administrations of the elder Adams and Jefferson. The 
time has not come yet for an impartial verdict upon the character of the meas- 
ures and policy which then divided the country ivto two great parties, the lines 
of which are still drawn. But the time has come for a full statement of what 
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those measures and that policy were; at a period when Bonaparte was rising to 
power, and all Europe was a boiling caldron. The recent publication of the 
private papers of the political leaders of those times will assist in torming 
popular opinion. Mr. Hildreth grapples with the leading features, the great 
political questions of his history, boldly and with no concealment of what he 
regards as the real principles involved. For this we honor him. The characters 
of Adams and Jefferson, as well as of their administrations, are graphically 
drawn ; and the disciples and admirers of the latter will find food for reflection. 
Jay, Hamilton, Burr, Pinckney, Kutledge, and the parts they acted are clearly de- 
scribed. French policy, the Alien and Sedition Laws, Fries’ Insurrection, the 
Trial of Burr, are among the topics discussed. If there be one nation under 
heaven, every feature of whose history should be closely scanned by the Chris- 
tian patriot, that nation is our own. For this we believe the volumes before us 
will be regarded as indispensable,—it will take its place as a standard work. We 
have previously expressed our high appreciation of the author's style, which is 
dignified, perspicuous, and vivacious. 

We may add, that the reading of this volume will excite the reflection that the 
storms of party strife and animosity are not peculiar to our own times. The 
Ship of State has weathered no such gale in latter times as in the days of Adams 
and Jefferson, and Hamilton and Burr. 


Tue New Testament; orn THE Book or THE Hoty GosPet or our Lorp AND OUR 
Gop, Jesus THE Messtan. A literal translation from the Syriac Peshito Version, 
By James Murpock, D.D. New York: Stanford & Swords, 1851. 8vo. 
pp. 515. 


This Syriac Peshito Version is the first version of the New Testament that was 
ever made. It is believed to date back to the miadle or latter part of the jirst 
century, and was probably made at Antioch by an Apostle or a' companion of 
the Apostles. For our Saviour, all the Apostles, the seventy disciples, and the 
seven deacons, spoke in the Syriac language, as their native tongue. It is incred- 
ible, therefore, that they should not have immediately given the Sacred Writings 
in that language. It contains all the Canonical Books of the New Testament, 
except the Second Epistle of St. Peter, the Second and Third of St. John, the 
Epistle of St. Jude, and the Apocalypse, and must have been made before the 
New Testament Canon was fully settled. The translator has, however, given 
these books from the now commonly received Syriac Testaments. It is divided, 
not into chapters and verses, but into the Lessons as appointed to be read in the 
Syriac Churches; and the Table of these Lessons is given by the translator in an 
Appendix. There is little or no correspondence between these Lessons and those 
appointed to be read in our own Church; they are also much shorter, averaging 
only about fifteen of our verses, The great value of this Version is in its early 
antiquity ; thus testifying to the genuineness of the Sacred Text; and also in the 
fact that the Syriac was the language in which the Apostles and sacred writers 
thought and spoke. We may expect to find in this version, therefore, their un- 
derstanding of the Oracles of God—indeed the name which the Syrians gave to 
this version, Peshito, spread out, simple, easy to be understood, shows the light in 
which they regarded it. 

We shall be pardoned, from our own personal relations to the translator, for 
not speaking of the translation itself. It suggests several important subjects of 
inquiry; and we hope to receive, from a competent source, a thorough examina- 
tion of the volume for our pages. That the work is one of great importance, 
especially to Christian scholars, there can be no doubt. 


Rev. Mr. Hupson’s Epition or Suakespeare, Boston: Munroe & Co., 1851. In 
eleven volumes. 12mo. Vols. 1 and 2. 


This edition, which Munroe & Co., Boston, are now engaged in publishing, will, 
we think, be the most popular edition of Shakespeare issued either in this country 
or in England. The size of the volume gives it a companionable look, while the 
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new, clear type, the paper, and the neatness of execution, are all that the warmest 
admirer of Shakespeare can desire. The Editor, whose celebrated lectures showed 
a nice appreciation of the beauties and character of his author, is giving a value 
to this edition, which constitutes its chief excellence. Since the first collection of 
Shakespeare's plays, in 1623, in a folio volume, by his friends and fellow come- 
dians, Hemmings and Condell, very great liberties have been taken with the 
text by those who have superintended their publication. No small part of Mr. 
Hudson’s labor is with these “textual emendations ;” aiming to present the “ re- 
tined gold” ungilded, and the “lily” unpainted. In preparing for the press, he 
has the folio edition of 1623, continually before him; and in “ every line, every 
word, every letter, and every point” he refers to the original copies. His critical 
and explanatory Notes are not only the result of his own judgment, but he has 
drawn, with acknowledged freedom, from all the sources accessible to him. 
Whoever will compare his annotations, with those of his predecessors, will ac- 
knowledge their striking brevity and pertinence. The crowning excellence of 
this edition, however, is the Introductions to the several plays. ‘The light which 
he has thrown upon the times when the several plays were written and acted, 
and the sources, whence the plots and materials were taken; the keen insight 
which he gives into the character and design of the plays themselves, prepare 
the reader to devour them with fresh zest. These preliminary Introductions em- 
body the substance of the Editor's lectures, which the best critical taste of the 
country has endorsed. On the whole, we advise those who read Shakespeare (and 
who does not #) to read him in this edition. 


Aupan. A Tate or tue New Wortp. By the author of “ Lady Alice.” New 
York: G. P. Putnam, 1851. 12mo. pp. 496. 


When it was announced, two years ago, that Mr. Huntington and his three 
companions had disowned their allegiance to the Church, and joined the ranks of 
her most implacable enemies, an impression was produced, not unlike that of the 
news of the first victims who had fallen before the awful scourge of the cholera, 
The individuals were not so much thought of. The state of the atmosphere, the 
er rma of the malaria, was the event. Suspicion had already been rife. Treachery 

ad been betrayed in certain quarters. Men, insignificant in themselves, acquired 
a sort of importance from the fact that they were known to be lurking in the Church, 
feeding upon her bread, and ministering at her altars, only to work her mischief. 
These facts, and the suspicious character of “Lady Alice,” already put forth as 
a sort of feeler, by Mr. Rotngien. gave to that book considerable nowwriety ; and 
its author evidently now plumes himself as the hero, the “ Rough and Ready” 
of the late campaign. Although that book was not without a certain kind of 
ability, still its gross sensualism, and its betrayal of a want of a high moral feel- 
ing, have fastened upon its author a reputation of which he seems altogether un- 
conscivus or incapable of appreciating. 

Mr. Huntington, nothing daunted by the severity of the whole press of the 
country, ventures again before the public with another “ ¢ale,” of the same ygen- 
eral oveter as “ Lady Alice,” except that he has of course thrown off his 
hypocritical garb, and been obliged to appear as an out-and-out papist. The 
difeulties which have staggered such men as Mr. Sibthorpe and Mr. Maskell, in 
the gross idolatries, the barefaced impostures, the silly puerilities, of modern Ro- 
manism, are no difficulties with Mr. Huntington. His avidity, in swallowing the 
whole draught,—the “ insufflations,” the “exorcism of salt,’ the * invocation of 
the Virgin,” the efficacy of “real holy water” in frightening off the spirit-rappers, 
has, we dare say, been chuckled over even by the shrewd Jesuits themselves. 
The scene of his story is laid, partly in New Haven and partly in New York. His 
hero, “ Alban,” is a student and graduate of Yale. His evident design is to hold up 
the various isms of the day, and the system of the Church, in the most unfavor- 
able light, and in contrast with the practical workings of popery. A really rich 
story; with such materials might have been at least amusing. But on such themes 
he is altogether out of his sphere. The sharp corners of New England meta- 
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physics ; the Life of Christ as the power of the Church, pervading, sanctifying, 
a consecrating the intellectual, moral, and esthetical nature of her individual 
members; that power diffusing itself, in organic forms, to meet the real wants of 
the social relations—these, which are the real points to have been grasped in his 
subject, he has not even touched. We doubt if he has ever thought of them, 
or is capable of thinking of them. Mr. Huntington had better stick to his voca- 
tion. “The cobbler is not to go beyond his last.” Let him confine himself to a 
description of ladies’ wardrobes and toilets ; or of those sensual charms which 
adorn a harem; or of the etiquette of a drawing-room ; or the more than ques- 
tionable proprieties of the modern waltz. If he would soar to something loftier, 
he may essay to paint the pageantry of an idolatrous ceremonial, where the 
senses alone may be appealed to. But in the field which he has here selected, he 
has failed entirely. There is not a really effective scene in the whole book. His 
characters are common-place or overdrawn; and the constant betrayal of a 
want, not merely of a high order of talent, but of good taste. and good sense, 
(cardinal virtues to an artist,) destroys all sympathy in his reader. 

This iz not the worst feature of the book. The same fatal facility to what is 
shamelessly and wantonly lascivious; the same want of pure and noble sentiment, 
in describing the female character ; the same outrage in his imputations upon the 
proprieties, delicacy, and virtue of the sex, which stained the pages of “ Lady 
Alice,” here re-appear; and are, apparently, in the author’s estimation, the choic- 
est bits, les bons morceauz of the volume. We speak with care, but will not 
soil our pages in being more particular. No lady of true refinement can or will 
read his book. His best friends will tell bim he has mistaken bis calling, in trying 
to write Romish novels, Nor is it possible, that any Romanist, who has the feel- 
ings of a father, would entrust a daughter to the whisperings of the “ confes- 
sional” of him, whose polluted imagination is capable of revelling in such scenes 
as are here depicted. 

There are two or three things which the author has introduced into his story, 
for which we hardly know how to account. One is, his assumption of the greater 
purity of morals of Romanists! and the other, his eulogium upon the austerity, 
“the watchings and fastings” (in vigiliis, in jejuniis) of “ Father Smith!” Per- 
haps he intends this only as a capital joke! 

We apologize for noticing, at all, so vile a thing. 


Tue Poerry or REtiGcion, AND OTHER Poems. By Rev. Cuartes Burroveas, D. D. 


This little volume, so unpretendingly submitted to the eye of private friendship, 
is agem indeed. It is the production of a very distinguished scholar and eloquent 
divine, who, toa well-earned reputation for learning and eloquence, has now estab- 
lished his claim to as delicate perception of the true beauty of pvetry and un- 
common skill in its richly flowing numbers. 

The first and longest poem, “ The Pvetry of Religion,” is a work of rare excel- 
lence. It abounds with exquisite poetical thought, and breathes throughout a 
spirit of the sublimest philosophy. It exhibits a profound knowledge of the sub- 
ject; and for critical acumen, vastness of conception, beauty of sentiment, and 
force and eloquence of language, it will be assigned a place by the side of the 
most pleasing inspirations of the American muse. 

Dr. Burroughs is always intelligible. He displays none of that affected mysti- 
cism, which not unfrequently mars the beauty of a really gifted poem. He un- 
folds the stores of his rich mind and cultivated imagination, and we follow the 
illuminated path of his argument, refreshed at every step by some new beauty, 
and delighted with the privilege of holding such intimate communion with the 
author's mind, as to be able to comprehend his profoundest teachings. 

We do not hesitate to pronounce this poem worthy the study of every lover of 
the heavenly art. 

The shorter poems are all beautiful, “a string of pearls.” If we may be al- 
lowed to select where the selection would seem to be injustice to the pieces omit- 
ted, we would say that the poem on Niagara is most conspicuous, idea in 
the tenth stanza is in the highest conception of the poet. 
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“Then did Christ, our blessed Saviour, 
For those harmonies so loud, 
Paint the rainbow’s radiant beauties 
On the fleecy incense cloud.” 


It is worthy of the theme, and that is praise enough. 

Dr. Burroughs has placed his friends under heavy tribute, and all that we have 
to wish is that ere long he will invite them to a like intellectual banquet. A 
scholar of such ripe attainments ought to write for the benefit and pleasure of his 
fellow men, and when scholarly acquirements are so dedicated to the cause of 
truth, his writings cannot fail to be fully as edifying as they are pleasing. 


Tur Morning Watrcn—A Narrative. New York: Geo, P. Putnam, 1850. 

This is the title of a Poem, published in handsome style for the author, whose 
name does not appear, and dedicated “to the memory of one who liveth the life 
immortal in that beautiful country where is no night on land or sea.” It has 
more poetical merit, we think, in the conception than in the execution. The 
measure is irregular, but the imagery is well sustained, and there is much fine 
religious sentiment pervading the whole composition, To those of our readers 
who are fond of this kind of reading, we commend the modest little volume. 


Cosmos: a Sketch of a Physical Description of the Universe. By Alexander 
Von Humboldt. Translated from the German, by E. C. Otte. Vol. III. 
New York: Harper & Brothers, 1851. 12mo. pp. 219. New Haven: 8S, 
Babcock. 

Of this great work, we find the following clear and accurate description in the 
London Guardian ; which we cannot do better than repeat. 

“ It appears, from the original preface to Cosmos, that the design of that work 
was, first and principally, to set forth a general view of nature, ‘from the re- 
motest nebula and revolving double star, to the terrestrial phenomena of the ge- 
ographical distribution of plants, of animals, and of races of men; in the sec- 
ond place, to treat of the study of nature, its incitements and its history; and, 
lastly, ‘to notice the specialties of the several branches of sciences, of which the 
mutual connection is indicated’ in the first volume. ‘This last is the work of the 
third; of which we have now before us the first part, containing the special re- 
sults on which the present state of philosophical opinion is based, in respect of 
that portion of the universe which falls under the domain of Uranology. 

“The volume opens with a sketch of attempts made from the earliest times 
to consider the phenomena of the universe as a whole. We are then conducted 
to the special results we have just mentioned. Cosmical space, and the intervals 
between the heavenly bodies; the phenomena pf vision, and the results of pho- 
tometry; the stars themselves, their clusters, the milky way, those that have ap- 

ared within record, and those that have vanished, and the variations observed 
in others ; their proper motion, and the question of the motion of the whole side- 
real heavens; and, lastly, double and multiple stars. These, together with notes 
and appendices, form the principal contents of the pages now presented to the 
public. We need do little but enumerate the subjects thus handled; for who 
would venture to say how they are handled by Humboldt? Nor, in like manner, 
need we inform the countless readers of his former volumes of the serene, yet 
animated, diguity which characterizes every page of his writings. It is this, after 
all, which is the distinguishing feature of this veteran devotee of nature and nat- 
ural knowledge. Many men, in the course of a long life, might amass the same 
amount of information; and a few men might have the power, at the end of their 
days, to marshal and arrange their facts in a manner at once so simple and so lu- 
cid, in subordination to one leading and central idea; but it is Alexander Von 

Humboldt himself who clothes the whole with that calm and tender simplicity, 

which is the reflection of the image of Nature, seen in the mirror of a mind so 

capable of perceiving its gentlest and most delicate coloring.” 
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Cosmos is not a work to be read on board a steamboat, or, after dinner at 
Newport. It embraces the whole domain of physical science; grouping and ar- 
ranging all that has been made known, even to the latest discovery, so as to pre- 
sent the whole in a unity of view. This is the grand characteristic of Humboldt; 
his masterly grasp, his wonderful comprehensiveness, and at the same time his 
perfect simplicity of plan. Another volume will, we suppose, complete the 
whole. This work, of such immense research, and originally published at vast 
expense, is here offered at a mere trifle. They who read, by system, and for 
improvement, should include “ Cosmos” in their course. 


Yeast. A Prostem. Reprinted, with Corrections and Additions, from Fraser's 
Magazine. New York: Harpers, 1851. 12mo. pp. 292. New Haven: 8S. 
Babcock. 


Mr. Kingsley is one of those men whom, just now, it is worth while to watch. 
He is a type of a certain class of elements in agitation. His“ Alton Locke” we 
think we understand. It is more doubtful to know what is not contained in his 
“ Yeast” than what is. He sees the evils, in society, and in the Church, which 
he so vividly depicts. Undoubtedly, earth is not Heaven, nor the Church Militant 
the Church Triumphant. Our modern disciples of Fourierism and Romanism 
harp upon this as something which they have just found out. Only they charge 
that upon the Family, and the Apostolic Church, which pertains to lapsed hu- 
manity ; and hope to find a remedy for the one in a new Social Order, and for 
the other in the Papacy. If these poor creatures live long enough, they will be- 
gin to suspect by and by, not only that they carry that lapsed humanity with 
them, but that the remedy which they have sought proves worse than the dis- 
ease. Their sin will find them out. Socialism and Popery are sin in its fullest 
maturity. They can never ripen into any thing else. When they fall, we ma 
begin to look for the final triumph of the Church, and the victory of the Truth, 
There can be no change but for the better. And here is our objection to Mr. 
Kingsley. He belongs to the corps of “Sappers and Miners.” The whole ten- 
dency of his teaching isto pull down. And this, not only in respect to order, but 
life. The doctrines, spirit, Faith of the Church,he seems to regard as “ phantasms” 
and “shams.” The dogmas of the Vedas, the Neo-Platonists of Jacob Boehmen, 
the Catholic Creeds, Coleridge, and the Germans, are all alike, “ beautiful phan- 
tasms of philosophy.” 

Nor is this quite all. The direct moral bearing of the book is more than ques- 
tionable. Self-denial is one of his “shams.” Indulgence of the appetites and 
passions is a reality, because it is nature. And all this gravely argued by his 
hero Lancelot, with an intelligent and virtuous girl, a sentimental Tractarian. 

As to the artistic merits of the book, it is open to the most wide-sweeping 
criticisms. Its plot is involved; its characters overdrawn, or misrepresented ; it 
lacks unity and order. It is like a man firing sky-rockets—and very fine sky- 
rockets too—in a fog-bank. We have had suspicions in reading his book, 
that he has ulterior objects in view. At any rate, that, consciously or uncon- 
sciously, he is not what he seems. Yet he is a writer of no ordinary power. 
Few thoughtful readers will lay down the volume without feeling that they have 
come in contact with considerable “ Yeast” of some sort or other. 


Tue Nite Boar ; or Glimpses of Egypt. By W.H. Bartlett, Author of “Forty 
Days in the Desert.’ New York: Harper & Brothers, 1851. Royal 8vo. pp. 
218. New Haven: S. Babcock. $2.00. 


The author says in his preface: “ While disclaiming for the text of his book 
any pretensions to originality, the writer is anxious to say that this is not the case 
with the illustrations, of which the whole were drawn upon the spot, many of 
them with the Camera Lucida. He has endeavored to present, within small com- 

ass, as much variety as possible, displaying the principal menuments of the ear- 
ier or Pharaonic monuments, as at Thebes; the later Ptolemaic style, as at 
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Edfou and Philwe; with some of the most beautiful specimens of the Arabian, at 
Cairo. The sites of Alexandria and Thebes, with their principal ruins, are, it is 
hoped, rendered distinct and intelligible. Something, too, is attempted of the 
characteristic scenery of the river, and something of modern manners and cus- 
toms. The figures were all put in from actual sketches, often exactly as they 
stand. In short, the book, though far from giving an adequate idea of Egyptian 
scenery and monuments, which is, indeed, impossible on the scale, so far as it 
goes, may claim to be a correct one, at least in intention and endeavor.” 

This is a modest statement, on the part of the author, of the contents and 
character of the book; which is all that it pretends to be. It does not enter into 
all the minuteness of description of Wilkinson; but it has enough of detail, ac- 
companying the illustrations, to leave upon the mind a distinct impression. The 
engravings. and illustrative cuts, of the most important objects in that land of 
wonders, are more than fifty in number; and are very neatly executed. It is a 
very entertaining and, for its price, a very elegant volume. Our readers at a dis- 
tance from the city need not hesitate to order it. 


Scenes ry ovr Partsu. By a Country Parson’s Daughter. To which is prefixed 
a Memoir of the Author, by her Sister. New York: Stanford & Swords, 
1851. 12mo. pp. 374. 


A new and neat edition of this popular work will be widely welcomed. No- 
body but a Country Parson’s Daughter could have written it. It has in it no- 
thing of cant, popish or puritan; it breathes the odor of a gentle, unassuming, 
earnest piety, such as the system of Church training alone can produce. When 
the First Series of these “Scenes” appeared in England, it attracted the atten- 
tion, and procured for the retiring authoress, the personal acquaintance of Southey 
and other English Scholars. We beg to call attention to it, as a valuable addi- 
tion to our popular Church literature. 


Tue Heir or Wast-Waytanp. A Zale. By Mary Howitt. New York: D. Ap- 
pleton & Co., 1851. pp. 239. 


There are few living authors who can write so good a story as Mary Howitt 
Her clear insight into the workings of the human heart ; her creative genius, and 
the boldness and distinctness with which her leading characters are drawn: and 
the high moral truth which she always aims to inculcate, have made her writings 
almost universal favorites. The “Heir of Wast-Wayland” is one of the very 
best of her works. 


Scunpeams AND Suapows, anv Bups anp Brossoms : or Leaves from Aunt Minnie’s 
Portfolio. By Georgie A. Hulse. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 1851. 
12mo. pp. 252. New Haven: T. H. Pease. 


This volume gives the varied history, the “Sunbeams and Shadows” which 
flitted across the pathway of a company of school-girls, It is full of sentiment; 
the style is remarkably chaste. as if every word had been culled from a “ diction- 
ary for Ladies.” None but a lady’s pen could have described so truthfully that 
fairy land, filled with enchanted castles, which lives in the day-dreams of such 
youthful hearts, untried in the realities of life. With such persons the book is 
well adapted to be a special favorite. 


Io. A Tale of the Olden Fane. By K. Barton. New York: D. Appleton&Co., 
1851. 12mo. pp. 251. 


We speak more decidedly of this volume, because the criticism upon it which 
has fallen under our notice, has done the work great injustice ; neither apprecia- 
ting its design or deserts. It was not meant for a Christian novel; but the con- 
trary. Its leading idea is, to go back to the brightest, most palmy days of Gre- 
cian elegance and refinement, and to show the human soul, struggling with itself, 
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and struggling with the blighting curse, the galling chains of heathen priestcraft, 
and trying to find its way to the Great Mystery, the Unknown God, which it felt 
everywhere around it. Its conception is bold ; its style forcible, sustained, and at 
times eloquent. Its author has ventured out of the beaten track, and is capa- 
ble of doing so. A little more severity in pruning, without hampering that buoy- 
ancy and elasticity of thought and feeling, which the author possesses, and we 
may look for something from his pen which may laugh at snarling criticism. 


TRAVELS IN THE Unitep Srares, Erc.; puRING 1849 anp 1850. By the Lady 
Emmeline Stuart Wortley. New York: Harper & Brothers, 1851. 12mo. pp. 
464. New Haven: 8S. Babcock. 

It seems quite believable, that that sneering, slandering race, the Halls, and 
Trollopes, and Fiddlers, and Butlers, who have so long been accustomed to pass 
through the United States as literary scavengers, and have gone home to pamper 
British prejudices with their “ first impressions,” 1s rapidly becoming extinct. ‘The 
English newspaper press, too, profoundly ignorant as it sull is, of this country, is 
yet beginning to speak in a more respectful tone. This change in English senti- 
ment is, of course, to us of little importance in itself. But it does incidentally 
show, what we are glad to see, that Americans are learning at least a lesson of 
self-respect. The book before us is rather a clever production ; is written in a 
sketchy style; ina spirit of candor; and is on the whole worth reading. Lady 
Wortley passed rapidly through the country ; visited most of the principal cities; 
and extended her journey to Mexico, Peru, Cuba, and Jamaica. The resources, 
enterprise, extent, and growing refinement of the country are duly noticed. She 
says—* ‘hose who wish to indulge in any inyidious an | vituperative observations 
respecting America, had better make haste, or they will tind themselves abso- 
lutely compelled to praise and admire instead.” The religious condition of the 
countries which she visited is not even alluded to. Lines, which at a little dis- 
tance look like pvetry, are scattered somewhat profusely through the volume. 


Home 1s Home. A Domestic Tale. New York: D. Appleton & Co., 1851. 12mo. 
pp. 299. New Haven: T. H. Pease. 


This story owes its interest more to the faithfulness with which it depicts cer- 
tain moral virtues, gentleness, resignation, filial piety ; and certain social vices, 
haughtiness, envy, jealousy, detraction, heartless ambition, than to the artistic skill 
in its execution. Lords and Ladies mingle in the scenes described ; and the moral 
of the story is, the worth of true nobility of soul above the nobility of mere 
birth. The modest, gentle, noblehearted Kate Sinclair marries the wealthy Mr. 
Carleton, greatly to the surprise and mortification of Isabel Waldegrave. 


Passaces In THE Lire or Mrs. Marcaret Marrcanp, or Sunyysipe. Written by 
herself. New York: D,. Appleton & Co. 1851. 12mo. pp. 323. New Ha- 
ven: T. H. Pease. 

A Scotch story of Domestic life; with a good moral; and just enough of 
the national dialect to relieve a somewhat heavy, and ex:remely simple style. 


Caves Fierv. A Zale of the Puritans. By the Author of Merkland, &c. New 
York: Harpers, 1851. 12mo. pp. 136. New Haven: 8S. Babcock. 


Caleb Field was an English Presbyterian Non-conforming minister, and a wid- 
ower, who, at the Restoration, retired from his parish in London, with an only 
daughter. When the plague drove all from the city who could get away, Clergy 
and people, he returned to his parish, and with his daughter Edith, was occupied 
in works of charity. Edith survived the plague and married an English Noble- 
man. This is the substance of what was designed as atboroughly Puritan story. 
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Tue First Book or Oratory: a new Collection of Extracts in Prose, Poetry, 
and Dialogue, from distinguished American and English Orators, Divines, and 
Poets ; including Specimens of the Eloquence of Statesmen of the present day. 
For the use of Schools. By Edward C. Marshall, M. A. Late Instructor in a 
Military School at West Point, in Geneva College, and in the New York Uni- 
versity. New York: D. Appleton & Co., 1851. 12mo. pp. 237. 


The selections in this volume appear to have been judiciously made ; and will 
be a great relief to those who have been obliged to rehearse the hackneyed 
specimens with which Schools and Colleges have been so long and so mercilessly 
afflicted. A stirring extract, that has the soul of eloquence in it, thoughts that 
breathe, and words that burn, are as essential to the elocutionist as the most ac- 
complished teacher. 


A Manvat or Roman Antiqurties, wirh Nemerovs Iutustrations. By Cuarves 
Antuon, Professor of Greek, «c., in Columbia College. Harper & Brothers, 
1851. 12mo. pp. 451. New Haven: S. Babcock. 


In the preparation of this Manual, for Schools and Academies, Prof. Anthon has 
gleaned materials from all the more important works of English and German 
scholarship. Probably no man in the country knows better the wants of students 
in this respect, or is better qualified to supply them. All the school books of the 
Messrs. Harpers look as if they were made for hard service. 


Evements or Ateresra; Designed for Beginners. By Extas Loomis, Professor of 
Mathematics and Natural Philosophy in the University of New York. Harper 
«& Brothers, 1851. 12mo. pp. 260? New Haven: 8. Babcock. 


The work of Prof. Loomis is introductory to his larger “ Treatise on Algebra.” 
Prof. Loomis’ mind is eminently of a practical cast ; and those who know his character 
for thorough scholarship will need no assurance that these “ Elements” “ for be- 
ginners” are all that they profess to be. 


Tre Tave Carnotic. 


The September number of this Magazine, in an article on “ Defections to Rome,” 
which appears as editorial, has an allusion to ourselves, which we are disposed to 
notice. It says, “ The Church Review which is a good deal inclined to the alarmist 
side on this subject,” &c. We do not understand exactly what the “ True Catholic” 
means by this. If he means, as he seems, that we are given to a senseless cant, 
a whining, indiscriminate hue and cry about popery, we throw back the imputa- 
tion with that honest, indignant scorn which it deserves. If he means, that we are 
sacredly pledged to the Faith of the Reformed Church of England, as received by 
our Branch of the Church ; that we hold the difference in doctrine between our- 
selves and Rome to be vital and determining ; a difference sealed with the blood 
of the English martyrs, a difference which in these days is ignored, or denied ; if 
he means that we loathe treachery from our inmost souls, and have been ready to 
expose it, where we knew, and the True Catholic knew, it existed ; if, in a word, 
to be loyal and true to Christ’s Holy, yet bleeding Church, in all the warm feelings 
and truest instincts of our better nature ; if this is what is meant by an “alarmist,” 
we accept the designation. The course of the Church Review, on the Romish 
Controversy, has been advised and sustained by too many of the soundest and 
ablest writers in the Church ; and has been approved, publicly and privately, by 
too many of our Bishops, Clergy, and Laity, to be abandoned, or distrusted, from 
a sneer of the “ True Catholic.” 

The Editor will pardon us for reminding him, that “ Romish Aggression” in 
these days is compelling men to show their colors. A dignified neutrality is no 
longer possible. In the coming issue, our past course indicates where we expect to 
be found. Can the “ True Catholic” say as much ? 

We are thoroughly persuaded that in no part of the Church in our Country, is 
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there less sympathy with the essential features of popery, or a more utter abomi- 
nating of its real character, than in the diocese of Maryland. If there be one man 
in the Church, who knows what popery is ; where its weakness, and our strength 
lie, we need not go out of that diocese to find him. 


Menor or tHe Rev. Epwarp Bickersrers, late Rector of Walton, Herts. By 
the Rev. T. R. Birks, M. A., Rector of Kelshall, Herts. With an Introduction, 
by Sreruen H. Tyne, D.D. Two vols. New York: Harper & Brothers, 1851. 
12mo. pp. 398, 412. New Haven: 8. Babcock. 


These volumes will disappoint the reader who was not intimately acquainted 
with the subject of the memoir. The name of Bickersteth had acquired consider- 
able notoriety in this country ; partly as the author or compiler of several popular 
works, and partly as the Secretary of the “Church Missionary Society,” which 
oftice he held for about fifteen years. He appears in the volumes before us, as a 
man of limited attainments and moderate capacity. He distinguished himself, 
rather by his energy of character and untiring industry. He was in the habit, up 
to the time of his ordination, of attending the worship of Dissenters, with whom 
he had strong sympathies; and was one of the founders of the “ Evangelical 
Alliance” Society ; at which he reports seventeen different denominations as repre- 
sented. At the meeting of that Society last month, (September,) Strauss, the 
noted German infidel, was in attendance as member. His test of Christian char- 
acter was wholly subjective; embracing “all who profess to love the Lord 
Jesus,” without regard to Creed, Doctrine, or Order. We cease to be surprised 
at finding another basis of union in England around which have rallied such men 
as Newman, Maskell, Faber,and Manning. That radicalism which gives birth to 
the Noels, and Shimealls, and Aydelottes, will as surely be proliticalso in men of a 
different stamp, there and here. There was much iu the character of Bickersteth 
to honor, love, and imitate. In his principles there were serious defects. 


Tur Parat Accression. Two Discourses delivered in St. Luke’s Church, Ro- 
chester, New York, on the Second Sunday after Easter, May 4,1851. By Rev. 
Henry W. Lez, Rector of St. Luke’s Church. Published by request of the 
Vestry. 1851. pp. 39. 

Also, Remarks upon “The Papal Aggression,” &c. Rochester, 1851. 12mo. 
pp. 43. 

Both the above pamphlets have appeared in a Second Edition. The sermons 
of the Rev. Dr. Lee were evidently prepared in the discharge of ordinary pastoral 
duty, and are written in a popular style. They contain expressions which, rigidly 
criticised, need qualifieation ; and we see that in his second edition, he has guarded 
his language as to one point, Baptismal Regeneration. We think, also, that more 
credit should be given to the recent efforts to revive the true principles of the 
Church in England; where, forty years ago, Erastianism was feeding upon the 
vitals of the Church; and where a great and glorious work has been done; and 
which has been kept in the main, under proper control, notwithstanding the la- 
mentable defections. There is one and a main point, in his sermons, in which we 
think he has not spoken too strongly. We mean, in the prominence given to the 
doctrine of Justification by Faith. He certainly has not gone beyond our Stand- 
ards ; or the Early Fathers; or the Holy Scriptures. Nor, in this day of “ Papal 
Aggression” will faithful and true-hearted Churchmen hesitate to echo clearly 
those old Protestant tones, which once made the Mistress of the Seven Hills trem- 
ble; and that because they were the voice of Scriptural Catholic Truth, 

The “ Remarks” upon the Rey. Dr. Lee’s Sermons appear anonymously. The 
author seems to see in the publication of these Sermons, part of a “ Scheme which, 
by whomsoever set on foot, will, if it be not defeated, subvert the Church.” Mr. 
Shimeall, Dr. Aydelotte, Alterations of the Prayer Book, and Dr. Lee’s Sermons 
all appear together in the field of the writer's vision. That there are Aydelottes and 
Shimealls still in the Church we have no doubt ; men who really believe in no- 
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thing that is positive, and definitive, or exclusive ; men who greedily swallow down 
the outrageous falsehoods with which certain Sectarian newspapers are systemati- 
cally filled; men who hang like a dead weight upon us. But that Dr. Lee is one 
of these, or has a particle of sympathy with them, is not to be believed. That he 
is honest in his profession, intelligent in his conviction, and loyal in his devotion, 
we owe it to him, and to each other, to suppose. Besides suspicion, distrust, im- 
putation, and alienation of feeling tend to beget the very evil which was at first 
only imaginary. Charity covers a multitude of sins. The writer of these “ Re- 
marks” detines the Romish doctrine of Justification with distinctness; and assigns 
to the doctrine, as taught in our own Church, its due prominence. Is he aware 
that Dr. Pusey, on the 15th of October last, publicly declared, that on that very 
doctrine of Justification, the Council of Trent, and the Standards of the English 
Church, are in substantial agreement? 

Our own observations upon these two pamphlets, are made in the firm conviction, 
that there may be, and is, substantial agreement, even amid that diversity of 
opinion which has existed ever since before the days of Augustine, and which the 
Church freely tolerates. 


Rev. Mr. Harwoon’s Essay on tHe Cuurcu Question, before the Associate 
Alumni of the General Theological Seminary. New York: Stanford & 
Swords, 1851. 

Mr. Harwood is a bold thinker, and writes like an honest and earnest one. He 
has also a ready command of language. This Essay is mostly occupied in noti- 
cing the influences under which the “Church Question” bas come to. be viewed 
among Protestants, under the reaction from an excessive absolutism. The ques- 
tion which he asks and discusses is, Has Protestantism the power of realizing the 
idea, and the growing desire, after a true Catholicity ? We state the question in 
our own words. He answers affirmatively. We differ from the author in some 
of our conceptions of the historic facts alleged. We believe the Continental 
Reformers, so far as they had any ideas of Catholic verities, were right only 
passively, and indifferently ; and easily diverged from the old paths under the 
influence of an excessive subjectivity. The Hngliskh Reformers were strongly 
Protestant, and yet planted themselves on the old Catholic foundations. But 
Protestantism, as an ism, is simply negative. It merely denies. This is all it 
cando. It isan accident, not anelement. True Catholicity is true Protestantism ; 
and protests against the infidelity of Geneva, not less than the superstitions, and 
idolatries, and tyranny of Rome. 


Bisnor Hensnaw’s Jupiter Sermon. 


The celebration of the one hundred and fiftieth anniversary of the Society for 
Propagating the Gospel, is kindling new zeal in all parts of the English and Amer- 
ican Churches. Bishop Henshaw, in this really eloquent and noble sermon, 
glances rapidly at the operations of the Society in this country, in Rhode Island 
and in other lands, and gives the following summary of its labors. 

“In the first year of its existence, the Society had an income of, it is believed, 
less than two thousand dollars, and that, chietly contributed by a few bishops; its 
receipts for the year 1850, were upwards of four hundred and seventy thousand 
dollars, In its first ten years, itemployed about ten missionaries, jn the year last 
past fifty-seven Bishops and two thousand seven hundred and fifty ( lergymen were 
exercising their ministry on the Continents and Islands where the Society had 
originally prepared the way for Christian operations. In the early years of its 
history, its few missionaries were confined to the infant colonies on the American 
coast. Now, its girdle of benevolence encircles the globe; and from Australasia, 
with its six Bishops, to the United States and the Northern British Provinces on 
this continent, with their thirty-six Dioceses,—and from Jamaica and Barbadoes 
to Hindostan and China,—yea, through that widely extended British Empire 
‘upon which the sun never sets, the fervent prayers and the sublime thanks- 
givings and anthems of our Reformed Liturgy are poured forth by millions of 
worshipers, and the glad tidings of salvation are proclaimed to millions more, as 
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the result of God’s blessing upon the persevering efforts of that noble Christian 
Institution. Through the same means, the ‘One Faith’ is now professed, the 
‘One Baptism’ is now administered, the ‘One Lord’ is now worshiped in every 
clime. ‘One Song employs all nations,—even that elevated 7risagion, which 
is so admirably adapted to give expression to the feelings of a Jubilant Church. 
‘Therefore with Angels and Archangels, and with all the company of Heaven, we 
laud and magnify thy glorious name ; ever more praising Thee, and saying, Holy, 
Holy, Holy, Lord God of Hosts: Heaven and Earth are full of Thy glory: Glory 
be to Thee, O Lord Most High. Amen.” 


Notes on Norto America, AGricutturat, Economica anp Soctat. By James 
F. W. Jounston, M. A., F.R.S.S, L. & E., F.G.S.,C.8., &e., Reader in Chem- 
istry and Mineralogy in the University of Durham. 


This work of Mr. Johnston’s we have not seen; but we have seen strictures 
upon it ina “Letter tothe Ven. and Rev. Archdeacon of Durham ;” in which his 
character for fairness, impartiality, and we must say veracity, is left in a damaged 
state. The writer of this “Letter” is a “Resident of New Brunswick,” who de- 
serves the thanks of the Churchmen of that Province, for what he has so effectually 
and handsomely done. 


Tue Cuurcu oF ENGLAND ORIGINALLY FREE AND ALWAYS PROTESTANT. 


Rev. G. F. Cushman’s Sermon before the Convention of the Diocese of Ala- 
bama. This sermon does great credit to its author. It sustains the truth of the 
motto, by a chain of historical argument, not a link of which can be broken. We 
are glad to hear the clear ringing tones of the watchman’s voice from the Diocese 
of Alabama. 


Aw Oration, Detiverep at Hartrorp, on THE 4TH oF JuLy, 1851. By E. A. 
ANDREWS. 

We have never before seen, in the same compass, so profound and admirable 
an exposition of the formative principles and essential characteristics of our Fed- 
eral Constitution, as this address presents. If such views can be extensively in- 
culcated, the field of operation for demagogues and radicals will be exceedingly 
narrowed, and their efforts greatly neutralized. We cordially welcome it, as an 
important contribution, to the right school of American history and polity. 


Rome Sexr-Convicrep or Error, with regard to the Canon of Scripture and 
Tradition. By Rev. Samvet Furzter, D. D., Rector of Christ Church, An- 
dover, Mass. Andover, 1851. 

This argument originally appeared in the Church Review. It is unanswerable 
and strongly presented. We hope it will be sent to every Romish priest in the 
country. Our movements in respect to Rome must be aggressive. 


Tue CotoniaL Cuurcn Curonicie anp Missronary Journat. London, Aug., 1851. 

We find so much that is valuable in this Missionary Monthly Magazine, that we 
again commend it to our readers. Its cost in London is about one dollar and a 
half. It is conducted, we believe, by the Rev. Ernest Hawkins, so well known 
as the Secretary of the Venerable Propagation Society. This number contains a 
noble Sermon, preached by Bishop Otey, of Tennessee, in London, at the opening 
of the Jubilee of the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel. 


History or Joseruine. By J. S. C. Assorr. With Engravings. New York: 
Harper & Brothers, 1851. 12mo. pp. 328. New Haven: 8. Babcock. 
Napoleon always regarded himself as the creature of destiny. He might have 
said also that the star of his destiny was the ay ee Josephine. From the hour 
that he abandoned this true and noble woman, he seemed to be a doomed man. 


For ourselves we believe that Providence raised up Napoleon for a special end, 
of which he himself was wholly unconscious; and yet he was too shrewd and 
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SI 
nice an observer not to see that the threads of his life were suspended and gifided 
by some mysterious agency. This sketch of Josephine is finely written by Mr. 
Abbott, and is well worth buying and reading. 


Bishop Doane’s Jubilee Sermon. 

Bishop Doane’s Seventh Charge. “The Christian Minister.” 

Bishop Doane’s Fourth of July Oration. 

Each of these is marked by the Rt. Rev. Author's peculiar style ; and the first, 
a most noble production, has been republished in London. 


Rev. BE. W. Peet's Jubilee Sermon, “The True Glory of the Church,” in St. 
Paul’s Church, Rahway, N. J. An earnest and valuable historical discourse. 


Rev. Dr. Atkinson's Jubilee Sermon, in St. Peter’s Church, Baltimore. “ Pro- 
gress of the Anglican Church.” An eloquent tribute to the Venerable Society. 


A Remonstrance to the Laity of the Church. By a Presbyter of Maryland, 
against the growing demand for exciting preaching. A serious evil well de- 
scribed. 


Rev. Dr. H. W. Lee's Tract. “Plain Address on Neglect of the Lord’s Sup- 
per.” Revised and altered from an English tract. A faithful exposition, well 
calculated to instruct, to encourage, and to warn. It is worthy of circulation 
beyond the parish for which it was prepared. 


Rev. Dr, Lee's Address, at the Laying of the Corner Stone of the Church of 
the Evangelists, Oswego, N. Y., July 1, 1851. 


Rev. F. W. Tremlett’s Letter to the Parish of St. Butolph, on his resignation of 
his Cure. Boston, Mass. 


“ London Labor and the London Poor.” By Henry Mayuew. Parts 7, 8, 9, 
and 10. Republished by Harper & Brothers. 


Pictorial Field Book of the Revolution. B. J. Losstnc. This truly national 
work, published by Messrs. Harpers, is one of the most elegant and attractive 
books of the day. 


Harper’s New Monthly Magazine, September. 

Stringer & Townsend's Jnternational Magazine. 

These two popular competitors for the = favor, are both conducted with 
energy and ability ; and are both published with great liberality and taste. In 
mechanical execution, engravings, &c., the New Monthly takes the lead; and the 
publishers have every facility for culling over the whole range of modern litera- 
ture, for the amusement of their readers. The International is publishing a 
new novel of James’, written for this work, and gives every month a miniature 
view of the literary world, including men and things. 


Register of the College of St. James, Md., 1851-52. Inthe Grammar School are 
sixty-six students; and in the College, fifty-two, under seventeen Professors and 
Teachers. The College is doing efficient service for the Church. 

General Theological Seminary. Proceedings of the Board, é&c., 1851. There 


are in the Seminary, forty-three students; and in the Library, 10,512 volumes ; 
Folios 1,690; Quartos 1,401; Octavos and under 7,421. 
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Arr. IX.—LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 





UNITED STATES. 


The following communication has been received, touching the subject of the cor- 
respondence published in the last Church Review, p. 309, between Peter Oliver, 
Esq., of Boston, and Prof. Bond, of Cambridge. The question is one purely of a 
scientific character ; and whatever may aid in its determination will receive the 
attention of scholars.—Ep. Cu. Rev. 


To rae Eprror or tHe “Crurca Review.” 

Reverend Str,—In your number for July of the present year, I have read the 
correspondence between Mr. Peter Oliver, of Boston, and Mr. G. P. Bond, of Har- 
vard College, about a quotation made from the Italian author Bianchini, by Dr. 
Jarvis, in his “ Chronological Introduction tothe History of the Church.” Mr. Oliver, 
it appears, inquired of Mr. Bond respecting the correctness of the quotation, and 
“ the accuracy of the statement therein given concerning the first Easter Sunday of 
Christendom.” Mr. Bond's reply is, “ By computing the time of new-moon for 
March, A. D. 28, I find no reason to doubt, that Bianchini is correct in his date, 
as quoted by Dr. Jarvis.” Here I understand Mr. Bond to reply only as to the 
time of new-moon. The time as given by Bianchini of mean new-moon, March, 
A. D. 28, is 14 d..3h., 17 m., 10 sec. This statement is admitted by the reviewer 
of Dr. Jarvis in the New Englander, (vol. 6, p. 380,) to be sufficiently correct. Dr. 
Jarvis, however, in the Church Review, (vol. 1, p. 94,) maintains that there is a 
typographical error in Bianchini, and that the new-moon March, A. D. 28, instead 
of being on the fourteenth was on the thirteenth day of the month. Mr. Bond, 
therefore, by confirming the calculation of Bianchini, has here convicted Dr. Jarvis, 
not the reviewer, of a mistake. The reviewer also claimed that if the new-moon 
was on the 14th of the month, as correctly stated by Bianchini, or on the 13th, as 
erroneously stated by Dr. Jarvis, the full-moon could not in either case have been 
on the 26th of the same month, as Dr. Jarvis had endeavored to show. The re- 
viewer is still of the same opinion—and Mr. Bond will not say, that a full-moon 
can follow a new-moon in twelve or in thirteen days. 

You remark, that the question here raised, ‘‘ involves the whole point in dispute 
between the late Rev. Dr. Jarvis, in his Chronological Introduction, and those who 
differed from him.” This is true—and if Bianchini is correct in his calculation, as 
the reviewer full ae. and as Mr. Bond agrees with him in saying—then the 
attempt of Dr. Ja to determine by astronomical calculation, the year of the 
Crucifixion, is an entire failure. 

Tue Reviewer or Dr. Jarvis in tHe “ New ENGianper.” 





A New Eprrion or Kent's Commentaries.— We understand that the Hon. Wm. 
Kent, late Dane Professor in the Law School of Harvard College, is preparing a 
new edition of the popular Commentaries on American Law, of his distinguished 
father. This will make, we believe, the seventh edition of that work, and we have 
no doubt that in many particulars it will have greatly the advantage of any which 
have preceded it. 

Tue Re-Orcanization or Harvarp Cotiece.—The Legislature of Massachu- 
setts, during its last session, made an important alteration in the form of govern- 
ment of Harvard University. It will go into partial operation at the next meet- 
ing of the General Court, and is destined to have an important influence upon the 
future fortunes and management of that venerable institution. It will probably 
modify very materially, if it do not entirely extinguish, the sectarian tendencies of 
the present board of governors, and infuse a more popular element into its 
management, will be the means of introducing a course of study more practical 
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and immediately adapted to the condition and wants of America, than any now 

ursued in any of the Colleges of New England. Heretofore the institution has 

n in the hands of a close Corporation electing its own successors. Hereafter 
the Board of Overseers is to be elected by the Legislature. 

Col. A. J. Pickett has in press at Charleston, S. C., the History of Alabama, and 
incidentally of Georgia ont Mississippi, from the earliest period. G. H. Hickman 
is publishing at Baltimore the Life, Speeches, Orations, &c., of Lewis Cass. Little 
& Sawn, of Boston, are publishing the Speeches, Arguments, and Diplomatic 
Papers of Daniel Webster. R. K. Croller is publishing the Memoir and Speeches 
of the late J.C. Calhoun. T.H. Benton is said to be arranging his papers for pub- 
lication, Murphy & Co, Baltimore, have lately republished Cardinal Wiseman’s 
Lectures on the Principal Doctrines and Practices of the [Roman] Catholic Church. 
Also Lingard’s History and Antiquities of the Anglo-Saxon Church. 


A Sriveutar Awarp.—The offer of a small premium was lately made, through 
the Boston Congregationalist, for the best essay in answer to sundry questions in 
relation to practical religion, and especially pointing out the relation of the soul's 
salvation to a knowledge of the person of Christ—a point, we would think, involv- 
ing the most peculiar features of the orthodox views. The committee in the case 
awarded the prize, without knowing the authors of any of the proposed essays, to 
Rev. Mr. Briggs, a Unitarian clergyman of Plymouth, Massachusetts. It is cer- 
tainly a suggestive circumstance, in many ways. 

Lyman «& Raudon, (successors to Cooley & Keese,) New York, advertise the 
Library of the late Rev. Dr. Jarvis to be sold on or about the 1st of October. It is 

robably the most valuable private Library ever offered in the United States. It 
is rich in Ecclesiastical History, and in every department of Theology and Biblical 
Literature. James Munroe & Co., of Boston, are publishing the Rev. H. N. Hud- 
son’s elegant edition of Shakespeare. The Messrs. Appleton will publish about 
Christmas a splendidly embellished volume descriptive of Rev. Dr. Wainwright's 
Travels in Egypt. Mr. Putnam announces for republication, under the care of 
the Rev. J. A. Spencer, “ Hora gyptiace,” or the Chronology of Ancient Egypt, 
discovered from Astronomical and Hieroglyphic Records upon its monuments ; in- 
cluding many dates found in coeval inscriptions from the period of the building of 
the Great Pyramids to the time of the Persians ; and illustrations of the history of 
the Nineteen Dynasties, showing the order of their succession, from the Monu- 
ments. By Reginald Stuart Poole. With plates and numerous cuts. London: 
John Murray, 1851. pp. 278. 8vo. 

A more particular account of this work will be found under the head of Eng- 
lish Intelligence. 


Sermons oF THE LaTE Rey. Mr. Buxton.—Proposals have been issued by the 
Rev. Jarvis Buxton, for the publication of a volume of ee of his Father, 
the late Rector of St. John’s Church, Fayetteville, N. C. volume will contain 
upwards of 500 octavo pages, to be printed on a clear, large type, and good paper, 
with a Portrait and a Memoir of the deceased, at $2, payable on delivery. 

The profits of the publication will be given to the Missionary Fund of the Epis- 
copal Church in North Carolina. 


ENGLAND. 


Mr. Reginald Stuart Poole published, some time ago, a very interesting series 
of papers on the History and Chronology of Ancient Egypt, in the Literary Ga- 
zette. These papers are now republished in a handsome illustrated volume, under 
the title of Hore Agyptiace. They are altered and enlarged at the suggestion of 
the Duke of Northumberland, who, always interested on Egyptian matters, has 
forwarded their publication. They have been revised, and their composition as- 
sisted by Mr. Lane, the author's uncle, and several other eminent Egyptian author- 
ities, especially by Sir Gardner Wilkinson, who has kindly and liberally lent papers 
and wood cuts to add to the completeness ofthe volume. Mr. Air corrected 
the astronomical calculations. It is, accordingly, a very complete onl valuable book. 
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The chief point of general interest is the near a to demonstration made by 
Mr. Poole, that several of the nineteen Egyptian dynasties were contemporaneous ; 
a point in which Sir G. Wilkinson entirely agrees with him ; and hence that the 
chronology to be derived from the hieroglyphic inscriptions is in no degree incon- 
sistent, even prima facie, with that of the text of Scripture as we find it in the ver- 
sion of the LXX. ‘The Hebrew version, and our own translation, still present 
difficulties ; but this is too large a question for a notice. 

J. W. Parker & Son have just published Rituale Anglo-Catholicum; or the 
Testimony of the Catholic Church to the Book of Common Prayer, as exhibited 
in Quotations from Ancient Fathers, Councils, Liturgies, abd Rituals. By Henry 
Bailey, B. D., Warden of St. Augustine’s College, Canterbury. 8vo., 15s. 

Mr. Brown, London, has published, in one handsome volume, 8vo., extra cloth 
lettered, with three plates, “ Ecclesiastical Records of England, Ireland and Scot- 
land,” or an Epitome of British Councils, the Legatine and Provincial Constitu- 
tions, and other Memorials of the Olden Time, with Prolegomena and Notes. B 
the Rev. Richard Hart, B. A., Vicar of Catton. Second edition, much iene, 
This valuable work forms a complete epitome and digest of the Concilia of Wil- 
kins and Spelman, and contains all that is really valuable in their works. Many 
of the rubrics still retained in the Book of Common Prayer, and many an obscure 

int in ecclesiastical law, is here elucidated ; whilst to the controversialist with 

me the volume will be found preéminently useful. 

“ The History of the Church of England,” from the Revolution to the Last Acts 
of Convocation, 1688-1717. In one volume, small 8vo., price 8s.6d. By the Rev. 
William Palin, M. A., Rector of Stifford, Essex. This volume forms a continuation 
to the works of Bishop Short, Mr. Carwithen, and other Writers on the Earlier 
History of the Church of England. Rivingtons, St. Paul’s Churchyard and Water- 


loo-place. 

Tintoeny has delivered a course of six lectures,in London, on the English Hu- 
morists, which have attracted considerable attention. Dr. Lingard, the celebrated 
Romish historian of England, died at his residence, Hornby, a few minutes before 
twelve o'clock on Thursday night, July 17th. For some time his health had been 
failing, and for the last few weeks, a fatal result has been almost daily expected. 
He was aged eighty-one years. In compliance with his earnestly expressed wish, 
his remains were to be conveyed for interment to Ushaw College, Durham, with 
which he was at one time officially connected. Speaking of Dr. Lingard, the 
Globe says: “ The Rev. Dr. Lingard was an unknown and retiring priest at New- 
castle-on-Tyne, when, in 1806, he issued from the local press in that town his 
“History of the Anglo-Saxon Church,” a work which, we hesitate not to assert, 
was the first and most efficient effort to attract popular attention toward the ec- 
clesiastical glories of our Saxon forefathers, which are now familiar objects of study 
and speculation.” 

Messrs. Rivington have just published Original Letters and Papers in Jllustra- 
tion of the Church in Ireland during the reigns of Edward VI, Mary and Eliza- 
beth. Edited with Notes from Autographs in the State Paper Office, by Evelyn 
Philip Shirley, Esq., M. A. From notices of this volume, we judge that it explains 
clearly enough why the Reformation made no headway in Ireland. It comes 
down to the ninth year of Elizabeth. A continuation of the work may be expect- 
ed. It is a new and valuable contribution to modern Church History. Macaulay 
has completed two more volumes of his History of England, which are about to 
be published. A list of Archbishop Whateley’s works contains thirty-six titles. 
Isaac Taylor, author of “ Natural History of Enthusiasm” has in press “ Wesley 
and Methodism.” The British Government has bestowed a pension of five bun- 
dred dollars a year on Mrs. Jameson. Mr. Murray has published the eleventh edi- 
tion, 12mo., 6d., (or a hundred copies for 45s.,) of Mr. Gladstone’s Letters to the 
Earl of Aberdeen on the State Prosecutions of the Neapolitan Government. This 
pamphlet is producing great excitement in Europe, especially ir the papal do- 
minions. 
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EGYPTIAN AND CONTINENTAL. 


Mempais.— A very interesting discovery has recently been made in Egypt. 
M. Mariette, a young French scholar, who was dispatched on a scientific mission 
to Egypt, has discovered the exact site of the ancient city of Memphis, which has 
heretofore been a matter of doubt. After careful search, he has found a great 
quantity of Egyptian and Grecian remains, buried under a deposit of sand, vary- 
ing from six to forty feet in depth. Among other objects he recognized the 
Serapeum, a monument described by Strabo. The avenue leading to it was fill- 
ed with a large number of statues and sphinxes, some of which contained in- 
scriptions. The drawings of these remains, sent by M. Mariette to Paris, attract- 
ed much attention, and it is understood that funds will be furnished him for the 
further prosecution of his researches. 


German Imprety.—The following remarks on the infidelity of German scholar- 
ship are so just that we copy them from the “Princeton Review.” We are free 
to say, that among all our exchanges of “ Quarterlies,” we do not believe there is 
another one which would have spoken so faithfully. The /atitudinarianism of 
American Reviews generally is alarming. We do not except the Methodist 
Quarterly. 

Bruno Bauer’s Criticism of the Gospels, and History of their Origin. Vol. I, 
pp. 273-295, and Vol. III, pp. 1-128, 8vo., have been published the present year. 
Also the second division of his Criticism of Paul’s Epistles, containing the origin 
of the 1st Epistle to the Corinthians, 8vo. pp. 76. Berlin. Bruno Bauer is 
among the most successful of that class of critics who are not troubled with such 
prejudices as faith in a divine revelation, and whose peculiar skill consists in dis- 
regarding all historical verity, and inventing their facts for themselves. Germany 
has been fruitful in such, so that he has no lack of coadjutors in this particular di- 
rection. both in the Old Testament and in the New ; but certainly the palm must 
be yielded to him both for impiety and for absurdity. It is a perfect curiosity to 
see with what assurance these brain-spun theories are propounded, the facts 
reasoned out of them, the most undoubted testimony of history set aside in their 
favor, clear and positive decisions given where there is no light or directly in the 
face of it, until all established opinions fall in ruins, and every thing lies com- 
pletely topsy-turvy. Then let him build who can; for these critics are more suc- 
cessful and ingenious in their favorite work of destruction than in that more labo- 
rious of re-construction, Strauss had discovered that the events related of Jesus 
in the Gospels were mythical narrations, which arose from the application to hita 
of Messianic ideas previously existing; for as his followers conceived him to be 
the Messiah, they concluded that these must have been realized in him. Bauer 
has advanced so far beyond Strauss as to convict him of superstition, and class 
him with Hengstenberg and other pietists for admitting such a chimera as this 
ante-Christian Messianic expectation, and retaining what remnants he does of 
traditional belief in parts of the gospel history. In the same spirit he has gone 
to the discussion of the Acts of the Apostles, and of Paul's Epistles. He claims 
the merit of being the first to have discovered that Paul did not write those 
epistles, of whose genuineness no doubt had ever before been entertained. The 
Romans and Corinthians originated in the earlier half of the second century. Gala- 
tians was the work of a compiler, with these previous epistles before him. These 
led on the Pauline revolution in the Church, with which consequently Paul had 
nothing to do. The Acts of the Apostles was the fruit of a counter revolution 
in the middle of the same century, by which the sharp points were taken from 
the Pauline sysiem, and it was rendered more generally acceptable. The revolt- 
ing extreme to which Bauer has gone is attended with at least one advantage, 
that of showing in all their naked deformity the tendencies and results of those 
skeptical principles upon which others have started, but without being daring 
enough to follow them consistently through, and thus of provoking a speedier re- 
action and hastening the return of well-disposed minds to faith and reason. 
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Lamartine has published the first volume of the History of the Restoration of the 
Monarchy in France. It is a sequel to his history of the Girondins; and for which 
he receives £8000, or £1000 per volume. The Lectures of Neander on Church 
History, are to be published at Halle in fifteen volumes. 


ORIENTAL. 


Ivportant Discoveries or Mr. Layarp.—The relics which Mr. Layard is send- 
ing to England from Assyria prove to be of greater value than was anticipated. 
Col. Rawlinson, who is engaged in decy phering the inscriptions, publishes a long 
letter in the Atheneum, of which we find the following abstract in an English 


r. 

Tae Rawlinson had previously succeeded in decyphering much interesting 
matter connected with Sorgina—or Shalmanazer, as he was better known to the 
Jews—from the stone annals lately brought to light at Mosul. This King, who 
invaded Samaria and carried back with him thousands of captives into Assyria, 
built the palace discovered at Khorsabad. A tablet was found among the palace 
ruins, recording the conquest of which we have just spoken. The city of Khor- 
sabad was known by the old name of Sorghun as lately as the period when the 
Arabs took possession of it and changed its appellation. 

Sennacherib was the son of this Sorgina or Shalmanazer ; and built, as we have 
said, that palace of Koyunjik which Mr. Layard has most recently investigated. 
Colonel Rawlinson has just succeeded in decyphering the annals of the third year 
of the reign of Sennacherib, from the copy of an inscription forwarded to bim by 
Mr. Layard, and taken by the latter from one of the bulls at the grand entrance 
of the Koyunjik palace. 

The substance of this inscription is to the effect that in the third year of Sen- 
nacherib he succeeded in a hostile expedition undertaken against the King of 
Sidon ; proceeded against other cities in Syria; and then marched against the 
Egyptians, under the following circumstances. The King had heard of an insur- 
rection in a part of Palestine that owed obedience to the Assyrian Monarch, 
whose vicegerents were expelled and took refuge with Hezekiah, King of Jeru- 
salem, the Capital city of Judea. The rebels having called upon Egypt for aid, 
an Egyptian force was sent to their assistance. This force Sennacherib encoun- 
tered and routed. Subsequently, a quarrel ensued between Sennacherib and 
Hezekiah on the subject of tribute. The former, who did not understand proto- 
colling, had a contempt for negotiations, and could not brook delays that impeded 
obedience to his will, swept the plains, captured Judah’s fenced cities, and ex- 
torted submission from Hezekiah at the very walls of Jerusalem. According to 
the inscription, which has come to light after a burial of thousands of years, the 
tribute paid by Hezekiah amounted to “thirty talents of gold, three hundred 
talents of silver, the ornaments of the temple, slaves, boys and girls, and men- 
servants and maid-servants, for the use of the palace.” 

Colonel Rawlinson has no doubt of this being the campaign which is alluded to 
in the eighteenth chapter of the second book of Kings, verses 13-17. 


A Persian journal was started in Teheran on the 26th of January last, under 
the direction of the Prime Minister, Mirza Taghi Khan. It appears every Friday, 
printed on two sheets, and consists mostly of European news and articles on the 
condition of the provinces. The first number contains notices of the establish- 
ment of watchmen in Teheran, the arrangement of post-stations in Persia, and 
the time of departure for the couriers, who leave the capital. The former Minis- 
ter, Hadji Mirza Aghassi, attempted to establish a journal in Teheran seven years 
ago, but failed. 











ECCLESIASTICAL REGISTER. 





SUMMARY OF HOME INTELLIGENCE. 


CONSECRATION. 


On Friday, July 11th, the Rev. Joan Payne, D. D. was Consecrated Bishop of 
Cape Palmas and parts adjacent in Africa, by the Rt. Rev, Bishop Meade of Vir- 
ginia, assisted by the Rt. Rev. Bishops Eastburn of Massachusetts, Lee of Dela- 
ware, and Johns of Virginia. The services were held in Christ Church, Alexan- 
dria, Va. 

The whole services at the Consecration, and at other public meetings, were of 
the most animating character. 


ORDINATIONS. 
DEACONS, 

Jame. Bishop. Time. Church. Place. 
Barr, D. E. DeLancey, June 29, Grace, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Barton, J. O. Kemper, June 15, Nashotah Chapel, Wis. 
Battin, E. H. Kemper, June 15, Nashotah Chapel, Wis. 
Bingham, A. Kemper, June 15, Nashotah Chapel, Wis. 
Black, J. H. * Potter, Sept. 7, Holy Trinity, West Chester, Penn. 
Bedell, George, DeLancey, June 29, Grace, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Chapin, 8. 8. Brownell, June 18, St. John’s, Hartford, Conn. 
Goodwin, Hannibal, DeLancey, June 29, Grace, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Herrick, O. E. DeLancey, June 15, Trinity, Geneva, W. N. Y. 
Hodges, Jubal, DeLancey, June 29, Grace, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Hawkins, W. G. Meade, July 10, Theolog. Seminary, Alexandria, Va. 
Hubbard, J. P. Meade, July 10, Theolog. Seminary, Alexandria, Va. 
Huckel, W. Meade, July 10, Theolog. Seminary, Alexandria, Va. 
Hoffman, E. A. Doane, June 29, Christ, New Brunswick, N. J. 
Leacock, B. B. Meade, July 10, Theolog. Seminary, Alexandria, Va., 
Loop, De WittC. DeLancey, June 29, Grace, Brooklyn, N.Y 
Ludlum, W. S. DeLancey, June 29, Grace, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Nott, John W. Whittingham, Aug. 10, St. John’s, St. John’s Parish, Balti- 
Runcie, James, Upfold, June 8, Christ, Madison, Ind. [more Co., Md. 
Sayres, S. H. DeLancey, June 29, Grace, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Schetk, G. P. Kemper, June 15, Nashotah Chapel, Wis. 
Smith, Elvin K. Doane, June 29, Christ, New Brunswick, N. J. 
Stevens, Lawrence, DeLancey, June 29, Grace, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Stimson, L. B. Brownell, Aug. 24, Trinity, Southport, Conn. 
Townsend, J. 8. DeLancey, June 15, Trinity, Geneva, W. N. Y. 
Van Antwerp, D. D. MeCoskry, June 2, St. Mark’s, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Venable, J. W. Smith, June 20, Ascension, Frankfort, Ky. 


Warren, D. F. DeLancey, June 29, Grace, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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Name. 


Ambler, Charles, 
Cady, P. K. 
Calloway, C. M. 
Coffey, W.s. 
Elmendorf, J. J. 
Furey, J. G. 
Gallaudet, T. 
Keith, C. 


Lightbourne, F. J. R. DeLancey, 


Lord, William W. 
Mitchell, J. W. 
Moore, J. W. 
Olssen, W. W. 
Sargeant, S. R. 
Seabrook, J. B. 
Seymour, W. W. 
Sill, Frederick, 
Smithett, W. T. 
Spencer, J. S. 
Thrall, 8. C 
Webbe, W. T. 
Williams, W. H. 
Woodward, Charles, 


Church. 


All Saints, 
St. Anne’s, 
St Barnabas, 
Christ, 
Christ, 

Holy Cross, 
St. James the Less, 
St. James’, 
S. Mark’s, 
St. Peter’s, 
St. Philip's, 


Church of Our Saviour, 


Holy Trinity, 
Trinity, 
Trinity, 


Name. 


Rev. Adderly, William, 
Ballard, Edward, 
ss Beach, Amos B., 
“« Brandigee, J. J., 


“ Chapin, S. S., 
* (Clark, Anson, 


** Durborow, Samuel, 


« Elsegood, J.L, 


“ Gardiner, C. H., 
” eo : W., 


“Hayden, G 


PRIESTS. 
Bishop. Time. 

Meade, 
DeLancey, 
Johns, 
DeLancey, June 
DeLancey, June 
Potter, June 
DeLancey, June 
Johns, July 1 

June 1 
Whittingham, June 
Cobbs, May 


DeLancey, June 
DeLancey, June 
Whittingham, June 
Gadsden, Feb. 
DeLancey, June 
Brownell, June 
DeLancey, June 
DeLancey, 
DeLancey, 
DeLancey, 
DeLancey, 
DeLancey, 
CONSECRATIONS. 
Place. 


Portsmouth, Ohio, 
Amsterdam, N. Y., 
Woodville, N. C., 
New Brighton, N. Y., 
St. Paul, Minnesota T., 
Sandy Hill, Md., 
——, a 
Theresa, N. Y., 
Baltimore, Md. 

Milford, Conn., 
Kirkwood, Miss., 
Jackson, N.C., 
Hertford, N. C., 
Middletown Point, N. J., 
Pass Christian, Miss., 


REMOV ALS. 


To Church. 


Christ, 

Episcopal Academy, 
Christ, 

St. Michael's, 

St. James’, 

St. Peter’s, 
Trinity, 
St. John’s, 
Christ, 
Christ, 





Church. 
Sept.11, Leed’s Church, Fauquir Co., Va. 
June 29, Grace, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

July 10, Theolog. Seminary, Alexandria, Va. 
29, Grace, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

29, Grace, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


M'llvaine, 


Place. 


28, St. James’, Derrey, Penn. 
29, Grace, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
10, Thevlog. Seminary, Alexandria, Va. 
15, Trinity, Geneva, W.N.Y. 
15, Mount Calvary, Baltimore, Md. 
11, St. John’s, Montgomery, Ala. 
22, St. Paul’s, Morrisania, N. Y. 
29, Grace, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
15, Mount Calvary, Baltimore, Md. 
9, St. Michael’s, Charleston, S. C. 
29, Grace, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
18, St. John’s, Hartford, Conn, 
29, Grace, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
June 29, Grace, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
June 29, Grace, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
June 29, Grace, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
June 29, Grace, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
June 15, Trinity, Geneva, W. N. Y. 


Time. 
Sept. 3, 1851. 


Bishop. 


DeLancey, June 20, 1851. 
Ives, April 28, 1851. 
DeLancey, July 38, 1851. 
Kemper, July 20, 1851. 
Whittingham, July 10, 1851. 
DeLancey, June 28, 1851. 
DeLancey, Aug. 7, 1851. 
Whittingham, July 17, 1851. 
Brownell, July 2, 1851. 
Green, May 18, 1851. 
Ives, May 4, 1851. 
Ives, April 27, 1851. 
Doane, June 19, 1851. 
Green, July 22, 1851. 
Place. 


Burlington, Iowa. 
Cheshire, Conn. 
Binghampton, N. Y. 
Litchfield, Conn. 
Poquetonuck, Conn. 
Elyria, Ohio. 
Pheenixville, Penn. 
Easton, Penn. 
Clyde, N. Y. 
Lonsdale, R. T. 
West Haven, Conn. 
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Name, To Church. * Place. 
Rev. Hodges, Jubal, St. Mark’s, Malone, N. Y. 
* Johnston, J. L., St. Paul's, Pekin, IIL. 
** Lamson, W. O., St. John the Evangelist, Stockport, N. Y. 
«Lewin, Meyer, St. Andrew’s, Jackson, Miss. 
«Littlejohn, A. N., St. Paul’s, New Haven, Conn. 
«Passmore, William, — > Brownsville, Texas. 
* Patterson, A. C., St. James’, Skaneateles, N. Y. 
« Pise, David, Trinity, Clarksville, Tenn. 
* Sanford, David P., St. John’s, New Milford, Conn. 
“© Seymour, Charles, All Saints, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Rt. Rev. H.Southgate, D.D., St. Luke’s, Portland, Me. 
Rev. Walker, R. J. Messiah, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
“ Wheeler, Eli, Christ, Shrewsbury, N. J. 
“ Woods, H. W., St. Mary’s, Newton, Lower Falls, Mass. 


DIOCESAN INTELLIGENCE. 


The following Summary has been compiled with great care; and yet the Paro- 
chial Reports in the various Journals are evidently extremely imperfect. 

Diocese or New Jersry.—Journal of the 68th Annual Convention. Clergy 
in the Diocese 58; Parishes 54; Baptisms reported 664; Confirmed 189 ; Com- 
municants 3,306. 

Diocest or Coynecticot.—Sixty-seventh Annual Convention. There are in 
this Diocese 109 Clergy; 17 Candidates for Holy Orders; 104 Parishes. The 
Parochial Reports give 6,378 Families in 79 parishes; 942 Baptisms in 74 
parishes ; 535 Confirmations in 44 parishes ; 8,917 Communicants in 84 parishes ; 
396 Marriages in 68 parishes; 683 Burials in 79 parishes. 

At this Convention, the Rev. John Williams, D. D., President of Trinity College, 
was elected Assistant Bishop of this Diocese. 

Diocese or New Yorx.—Sixty-sixth Convention. Number of Clergy present 
in this Convention 147; absent 36; on the Roll of the Convention 183; not en- 
titled to seats 81; number of Clergy belonging to the Dic@ese 264; Candidates 
for Orders 36. Parishes.—Number of Churches and Chapels represented 147 ; not 
represented 53; entitled to representation 200; not in union with the Convention 
13; number of Churches and Chapels in the Diocese 213. Seven Churches were 
admitted into union at this Convention. piscopal duties performed.—Ordina- 
tions: Deacons 15; Priests 10 ; Churches: Corner Stones laid 3; Consecrated 9 ; 
Confirmations: in 120 Churches 1824. Canonical collections.—For the Episcopal 
Fund, from 84 Churches $146.72; for the Diocesan Fund, from 86 Churches 
$887.81 ; for the Education Fund, from 47 Churches $352.67; for the Missionary 
Fund, from 123 Churches $4,377.23 ; Aged and Infirm Clergy from 117 Churches 

2,795.56. Total $8,560.09. 

PennsYLVANIA.—Sixty-seventh Annual Convention. The number of Clergy- 
men in this Diocese is 155; and of Parishes 154. The following summary is 
taken from the Parochial Reports appended to the last Journal. Baptisms: 
adults 139, infants 1,637; total 1,776; Confirmed 766; Communicants added 
948; present number 19,949; Marriages 644; Burials 1,090. Contributions to 
Church objects $89,349.49. 

Diocese or Marytanp.—Journal of 63d Annual Convention. Clergy in the 
Diocese 120; Parishes 77; Congregations 34; Churches 105; Chapels 39; 
Churches now building 11; Candidates for Orders 15; Confirmed 269 ; Baptiams 
2,080; Communicants 7,423; Marriages 508; Burials 892; Contributions 
$14,915.58. The work of Church extension is being prosecuted vigorously. 
The Bishop in his Address characterizes the habit of Clerical changes with just 
severity. The College of St. James appears to be well conducted and to be in 
& prosperous condition. 
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Diocese or Massacuusetrs.—Journal of 61st Annual Convention. Clergy in 
the Diocese 75; Parishes 62; Baptisms reported 784; Communicants 5.443; 
Confirmed 323 ; Marriages 306; Burials 469; Sunday Scholars 3,764 ; Contribu- 
tions $26,343.08. 

Diocese or Vermont.—Sixtieth Annual Convention. 23 Clergy in Diocese ; 
8 Candidates for Orders; 32 Parishes in union with the Convention ; Confirma- 
tions, 81 in 21 Parishes. Rev. Foster Thayer has been displaced from the min- 
istry. The Journal has no summary of statistics. 

Diocese or New Hampsuire.—The Journal of the 51st Annual Convention of 
this Diocese gives the following statistics. There are of the Clergy 10; Parishes 
11, of which two are vacant; Baptisms during the year 52; Confirmed 38; 
Marriages 15; Burials 40; Sunday School teachers 34, Scholars 225; Communi- 
eants 560; Missionary and other religious contributions $1,429.45. The Board 
of Missions are now concentrating their efforts for the establishment of a new 
parish at Hanover, the seat of Dartmouth College. 

Sourn Carotina.—We extract the following summary of Parochial Reports :— 
Baptisms, adults, white 25, colored 355, total 381; Baptisms, children, white 201, 
colored 625, total 826; Marriages, white 105, colored 87, total 192; Burials, 
white 225, colored 102, total 328; Congregation Communicants, white 2,851, 
colored 3,168, total 5,019; Congregation Non-Communicants, white 2,018, color- 
ed 847, total 2,860; Congregation ehildren under 14, white 2,374, colored 413, 
total 2,787 ; Congregation Families, white 1,531, colored 109, total 1,640 ; Families 
belonging to other Congregations, white 119; Children Catechised, white 483, col- 
ored 1,649, total 2,132; Confirmed, white 105, colored 113, total 218; Sunday 
School Teachers, white 248 ; Sunday School Scholars, white 1,036, colored 1,295, 
total 2,331. 

Maive.—From the Journal of the 32d Annual Convention we gather the follow- 
ing statistics, There are connected with the Diocese 13 Clergy; 9 organized 
Parishes; Baptisms within the last year: adults 38, infants 132, total 170; Con- 
firmed 78; Communicants added 168; present number 74; Collections for 
Church objects $2,478.54. The Church is increasing in Maine every year, and 
the calls for its services are said to be becoming more and more imperative. 

Oxn1o.—Journal of the 33d Annual Convention. Clergy in active service 66 ; 
Parishes on the list 83 ; Baptisms 552 ; Confirmations 255 ; Communicants 4,090 ; 
Marriages 162; Burials 886; Sunday Schools: Teachers 388, Scholars 2,350; 
Contributions for various objects $27,102.30. Ina large number of the parishes 
the number of communicants, as compared with last year, has not increased or has 
diminished. The population of the State in 1800 was 45,365; in 1850 it was 
1,977,031. The progress of the Church by no means keeps pace with the in- 
crease of the population of the State. 

The Rev. B. P. Aydelotte, D. D., has just renounced the Ministry of the Church 
on the ground that the Church is “ fundamentally wrong” in her teaching. For the 
last sixteen years, he has had little more than a nominal connection with the 
Church, and has been known only by a very querulous reputation. 

Drocesrt or Grorc1a—Twenty-ninth Annual Convention. Belonging to the 
Diocese, 26 Clergymen; Parishes and Missionary stations 19; Baptisms, 236 ; 
Confrmed 46; Communicants 984; Marriages 48; Burials 99; Contributions 

7,778.44. Sunday Schools: Teachers 89, Scholars 773. Several of the Re- 
ports exhibit successful labors for the religious instruction of the blacks. 

Mississtpr1.—The Journal of the 25th Annual Convention furnishes the fol- 
lowing: 27 Parishes in union with the Convention; Clergy 20; the Bishop has 
traveled more than 4.500 miles, and Confirmed 106; Baptisms 284; Families 
354; Communicants 519; Marriages 28; Funerals 61; Contributions for Church 
objects $10,361.47. An Episcopal Fund already amounts to $13,800. The labors 
of the Bishop have been in season and out of season, The whole spirit of the 
Diocese seems to be in the highest degree hopeful. 


VOL. IV.—NO. Uf. 62 
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Norta Carotiva.—Journal of the 25th Annual Convention. The following is 
the summary of the Report of the Committee on the State of the Church. 

The Committee on the State of the Church respectfully report: That having 
examined the Bishop's Address and the Parochial Reports which were referred to 
them, they find that there have been 521 Baptized, of whom 130 are adults, and 
182 Confirmed ; 141 have been added to the Communion, The present number of 
Communicants reported is 2219. Three Presbyters and three Deacons have been 
ordained. Four Churches have been Consecrated, and three others are reported 
as ready for Consecration. There are now four candidates for Holy Orders. 


Diocese or Atapama.—Twentieth Annual Convention. The Journal of this 
Diocese reports 26 Parishes; 21 Ministers; Baptisms 295; Confirmed 75; Mar- 
ried 50; Buried 85; Communicants 775; Sunday School Teachers 72; Scholars 
360; Missionary Contributions $1,997.87. 

The Bishop closes his Address to his Convention, with words, true as steel, of 
warning against the tendency to superstition which has of late been rife in certain 
quarters, and by men who make the cut of a surplice more of a test of catholici- 
ty than the doctrine of the Atonement. 


Micuican.—Journal of the 17th Annual Convention, 1851. This Journal con- 
tains no summary. We find in connection with the Diocese, 36 Clergy, and 33 
Parishes. The Bishop, in his Address, bears witness to the unity. order, and faith- 
fulness of his clergy; and the Reports of the Parishes indicate substantial 
growth. The Church of Michigan is exceedingly promising. A new College, 
Sr. Marx’s, has been incorporated and established at Grand Rapids, under the 
most favorable auspices. Every thing in connection with this Diocese is cheering. 


Diocese or Ittrvois.—Journal of the 14th Annual Convention. There are be- 
longing to this Diocese 29 Clergymen; 54 Parishes; Baptisms reported 278; 
Confirmed 89; Communicants 1,624 ; Contributions for various objects $8,910.07; 
Churches Consecrated 4. The Rev. H. J. Whitehouse, D. D., Rector of St. 
Thomas, New York, has been chosen Assistant Bishop of the Diocese of Illinois. 


Western New Yorx.—Fourteenth Annual Convention. Clergymen resident 
in the Diocese 120; Organized Parishes 140. Ordinations: Deacons 8, Priests 6, 
in all 14; Consecrated Churches 2; Confirmations 631 in 78 Congregations ; 
Missionaries employed in the Diocese 45, at an expense of $5,000. Of the 631 
Confirmations, 315 were persons originally of other denominations. Candidates 
for Holy Orders 10. By the Journal of last year (the present not yet published) 
Families 4,512; Baptisms 1,186 ; Communicants 7,010; Marriages 368 ; Burials 
576 for the past year. 

The pecuniary contributions have been :—For the Christmas Fund for disabled 
Clergymen $1,141.34; Monthly Collections and Donations $8,111.03 ; other Dona- 
tions to external objects $300; Bequest to Diocesan Missions $1000; Total, 
$10,552.03. 

The subject of Diocesan Missions elicited an earnest debate, which terminated 
amicably ; and with the concession on all hands that the system employed works 
admirably. This important Diocese is increasing in numbers and in strength. 


Diocese or Tznnessee.—Journal of the 23d Annual Convention. The follow- 
ing summary is from the Report of the Committee on the State of the Church: 
Baptized: of infants, in 15 congregations 99, adults, in 5 congregations 15, total 
114; Confirmed in 10 congregations 56; added to the Communion, in 12 con- 
gregations 102; Ordained: 1 Deacon, 2 Priests, total 3; Church consecrated 1 ; 
Contributed of Church Offerings, in 17 congregations, $10,685.03 ; the present 
number of Clergy belonging to the Diocese is 17 ; the present number of Parishes 
in the Diocese is 16; Congregations not organized as Parishes 4; present num- 
ber of Communicants in 16 Parishes is 726. 


Diocese or Missovri.—Journal of the 11th Annual Convention. There are in 
this Diocese 15 Clergymen canonically resident ; 12 organized Parishes; about 
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700 Communicants; 8 Candidates for Orders. The Bishop has Confirmed 57 

rsons in 7 parishes, and Consecrated two Charches. An Orphan Home has 
~ established at St. Louis. The Mission School in Marion County is self-sup- 
porting and prosperous. The Bishop urges the erection of parsonage-houses 
even before that of Churches. The Bishop also reports earnest calls for the 
Church in 7 important towns; and speaks of the prospect of the Church in Mis- 
souri as more promising than at any previous period. 

Iyp1ana.—Abstract of Parochial Reports :—Baptisms: adults 18, infants 127, 
total 145; Confirmed 67; Communicants 669; Contributions to Church objects 
$2,778.88. 

In his Address to the Convention, in communicating his reply to the solemn 
protest of the Bishop, Clergy, and Laity of the Diocese of Oxford, against the re- 
cent high-handed attempt of the Bishop of Rome to usurp ecclesiastical authority 
in England, Bishop Upfold says— 

“The aggressive act against which this solemn Protest of the Bishop, Clergy, 
and Laity of the Diocese of Oxford is directed, we cannot but note with deep 
interest. It is an assault upon our common claim to be an integral portion of 
God’s heritage, and participants of true and lawful authority, derived through our 
ministry of Apostolic succession, from the great, glorious, and only Supreme 
Head of the Church, our Lord and Saviour, Jesus Christ. The blow aimed di- 
rectly at our brethren in England, is indirectly aimed at ourselves. The aggres- 
sive spirit of Popery is as rife here as it is there, and only waits a favorable op- 
portunity, to break forth in all its characteristic intolerance and wonted rage for 
universal domination. It is far from being quiescent, though it may so appear, 
and by some be believed. Policy now restrains it from any open and avowed ag- 
gressive movement, in this land of equal rights, and civil and religious liberty. 
Yet itis all the while working insidiously in our midst, striving for that universal 
supremacy over the consciences and religious opinions of men to which it pre- 
tends; and when the convenient season is judged to have arrived, we may surely 
expect a similar open assault. * bf = ys = 

“ And here, as suggested by the foregoing remarks, I avail myself of the op- 
7 to say, how important it seems to me to be, that, in this period of re- 
igious agitation, we should distinctly recognize the Protestant and Reformed 
character of our Church ; clearly and manfully define our position in this respect ; 
and stand firmly and fearlessly on the ground taken by the venerable Reformers 
of our Mother Church, when, ou her behalf, and acting with her inherent authority, 
they shook off the usurped authority and dominion of the Papacy, fell back on 
her original independence as an integral portion of the Catholic Church, and puri- 
fied her from the manifold corruptions in doctrine and practice, which had dim- 
med her brightness and marred her beauty of holiness. There has been too 
much of a disposition of late years, to fault this distinguishing characteristic of 
the Church ; to deprecate it as an unfortunate appellation which more or less— 
but how, I have never been able to discover—compromitted our claim to Catho- 
licity ; and to treat that, which, relatively to all errors and corruptions, and par- 
ticularly to Romish errors and cerruptions, telling as it does so succinctly and 
truly the story of our wrongs and of our righting ourselves, and declaring the 
grounds of our opposition and separation, is our glory, as if it were our shame. 
How suicidal such a policy, and how disastrous in its effects, we have had some 
lamentable examples.” 

Diocesr oF Wisconsin.—There are twenty-five Clergymen in the Diocese, hold- 
ing Parochial Cures, entitled to seats in the Convention, and two others residing 
within it, but without Parochial Cures, making in all twenty-seven, and thirty- 
six organized Parishes. en 

During the Conventional year, there has been added to the Communion, in 13 

arishes, 96; whole number of Communicants, in 26 parishes, 1446 ; whole num- 
om of Baptisms, (Infants 255, Adults 29,) in 27 parishes, 284; whole number 
Confirmed, in 18 parishes, 67; number of Marriages, in 19 parishes, 56 ; number 
of children under catechetical or Sunday School instruction, in 16 parishes, 710. 
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The diocese has contributed during the past year, $205.50 to the Episcopal 
Fund, and $216.15 for missions within its own limits. 

The Bishop delivered his annual address, from which we learn that he has or- 
dained three Deacons and one Priest, has visited the Parishes and Missionary Sta- 
tions of the Diocese, besides several new and promising places ; has contirmed 
seventy-three persons and baptized two adults and twenty-four children. 


Diocese or Catirornia.—The first Convention for the organization of this Dio- 
cese, was held at San Francisco, July 24th, 1850, and continued in session until 
August 2d. There were then six clergymen in the Diocese. A Constitution and 
Canons were adopted; and the usual Diocesan officers were elected. The 
Right Rev. Bishop Southgate, late of Constantinople, was elected Bishop of the 
Diocese, which appointment he has since declined. The Conventions of this Dio- 
cese are to be holden triennially. 

Orecon Territory.—On the 18th of May, 1851, the first parish in this territory 
was organized in the city of Portland. There were present the Rev. Mr. Rich- 
mond, Missionary to Oregon, and the Rev. St. Michael Fackler. The parish took 
the name of Trinity ; officers were elected; and the Rev. Mr. Richmond was 
chosen as the Rector. 


MISSIONS OF THE PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL CHURCH. 


From the Sixteenth Annual Reports of the Domestic and Foreign Committees 
we gather the following statement of the missions of the Church at the present 
day. 

DOMESTIC MISSIONS, 


Condition of the Field—Three Bishops, ninety-one Presbyters and Deacons, and 
two Laymen, are at this time connected with the Domestic Missionary depart- 
"ment. 

Since the last Annual Meeting, eighteen appointments have been made ; twelve 
of these are new missionaries ; sixteen have resigned, and one has died. Four 
churches have been consecrated ; four churches are being erected, and in several 
of the stations, active measures are being taken to effect this very desirable 
object. 

Duin the year, at fifty-three stations, one hundred and twenty-nine adults, 
and at seventy-seven stations, five hundred and twenty-four infants, have been 
baptized. ‘Thirty-two stations report their number of persons confirmed, amount- 
ing to two hundred and seventy-nine. Eighty-five stations report one thousand 
seven hundred and fifty-two communicants. Thirty-three stations report nine 
hundred and seventy-seven families attending their services, and forty-three sta- 
tions report one thousand three hundred and seventy-six children in their Sunday 
Schools, The receipts during the past year have been $34,302.26. The pay- 
ments have been $30,645 22. The number of Churches contributing to June, 
1851, was 101 less thamin 1850 ; and the amount greater by $3,648.08, including 
legacies of $14,220.88. Assistance is already withdrawn from Ohio, by arrange- 
ment with its Bishop; and after two years no assistance is to be rendered to the 
Diocese of Michigan. The Committee report that other Dioceses should now be 
left to their own resources. Four missionaries are laboring in Maine; two in 
New Hampshire; three in Delaware ; four in Georgia; three in Florida; five in 
Alabama ; four in Mississippi; one in Louisiana; five in Tennessee ; six in Ken- 
tucky ; six in Indiana; ten in Illinois; uine in Michigan; ten in Wisconsin; six 
in Lowa; two in Missouri; three in Arkansas; four in Texas; two in California; 
one in Oregon ; and one among the Oneida Indians in Wisconsin. The Commit- 
tee report that the great want now is not of money, but of missionaries, 


FOREIGN MISSIONS, 


There are three foreign fields now occupied by the Church; Western Africa, 
China, and Greece. 
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GREECE. 


The mission at Greece was established in 1830, and has now one ordained mis- 
sionary, two female assistants, and several Greek Teachers, It is mainly devoted 
to the Christian education of females, in which work it has been eminently suc- 
cessful. The pupils of this School are beginning to exert a silent but powerful 
influence throughout the nation. The number of scholars averages nearly six 
hundred. The annual expense of the mission is $3,300. 


AFRICA. 


This Mission was established in 1836. There are now laboring at the different 
stations, the Rt. Rev. John Payne, D. D., assisted by three ordained Missionaries, 
six Missionary male and female teachers, and several native teachers. The prin- 
cipal stations are at Cape Palmas, where a Church is being erected; and at 
Cavalla, The funds already raised are sufficient also to erect a Church at this 
station. Several posts are occupied at convenient distances in the neighborhood, 
making in all twelve villages and towns. At Cape Palmas, the ordinury Sunday 
congregations are two hundred and fifty ; and there are at this station one hundred 
and ten scholars under religious instruction. The High School at Mt. Vaughan 
has opened with six colonist beneficiaries. Bishop Payne reports in his mission 
one hundred Communicants, one half of whom are natives. He has one colonist 
as Candidate for Orders. The annual expenses of this Mission are $11,000. 
The Corporation of Trinity Church in the city of New York, have recently 
given, as a “ Jubilee gift,” $5,000, towards the endowment of a fund, for the 
support of the Missionary Bishoprick at Cape Palmas. 


CHINA, 


This Mission was established in 1845. The Missionaries are, the Rt. Rev. W. 
J. Boone, D. D.; three ordained Missionaries; five male and female Missionary 
teachers ; and two native catechists. The Missionaries have free access to the 
people. A new Church has been consecrated as Shanghe, 80 by 40 feet in size. 
A boys’ school with fifty pupils is in progress. A female school is to be immedi- 
ately commenced. Chae, a native Candidate for Orders, is ready for ordination. 
Twenty-two persons have been baptized in the Mission, and nineteen admitted 
to the holy communion. An arrangement for a suitable division of labor between 
Bishop Boone and the English Bishop, was proposed by the former, but has not 
been accepted by the lacter, acting under advice. A translation of the New 
Testament into Chinese has been completed. The word Gop, is translated 
Shang-te, the name of a Chinese idol; against which the Bishop earnestly 
“tere A vigorous opposition is anticipated from the Romanists, whose num- 

ers have been underestimated. The annual expenses of the Mission are $11,000. 
The Rev. Robert Nelson and wife, the Rev. Cleveland Keith, and Mr. John 
Poynts, all of Virginia, sailed from Boston, August Ist, in the ship Oriental, for 
Shanghe, China; where they are to be engaged in the missions of the Church. 
The Rev. John P. Hubbard and family, of Boston, are soon to follow them in the 
same capacity. 


CONSTANTINOPLE, 


This mission has been abandoned, at least, for the present, after a heavy ex- 
penditure. Bishop Southgate has returned to the United States, and resigned the 
appointment of Missionary Bishop to Turkey. 
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OBITUARY. 


REV. JARVIS B, BUXTON. 


It is with deep regret that we announce the sudden death of this distinguished 
Minister of the Gospel, which occurred at his residence in Fayetteville, N. C., on 
Friday, May 30th, after an illness of only two days. On the morning of Wednes- 
day, a few hours before the assembling of the Diocesan Convention which met at 
Fayetteville, and in which he would necessarily have acted a prominent part, he 
was struck down with violent illness, so that he could not even see his brethren 
of the Clergy, who had come from all parts of the State. He lingered forty-eight 
hours, and then quietly departed this life, in the hope and assurance of realizing a 
better. 

Mr. Buxton had been the Rector of St. John’s Church, Fayetteville, for upwards 
of twenty years, and was singularly remarkable for ability, faithfulness, and effi- 
ciency in the discharge of those sacred duties to which he had devoted his life. His 
mind was strong and clear ; his writings always exhibiting striking originality of 
thought. Hisoratory was of an earnest, rather thana polished style. He possessed a 
moral courage which never shrank from the performance of what he esteemed to 
be a duty. He was especially kind to the poor, and all who needed his aid, in 
spiritual or worldly things. These qualities had ensured him eminent success in 
his long and laborious ministry. And he has relinquished it possessed of the re- 
spect, and esteem, and affection of his people. 

The services at his funeral were deeply impressive. Surrounded by the Bishop 
and nearly all the Episcopal Clergymen in the Diocese, by the nunferous Lay 
Delegates to the Convention, and by an immense concourse of people, of all de- 
nominations, his remains were deposited in their resting place in the beautiful 
yard of that Church at whose Altar he had so long and so faithfully and so sue- 
cessfully ministered. 

Mr. Buxton was ordained deacon by Bishop Ravenscroft, Dec. 9th, 1827, in 
Christ Church, Elizabeth City, N. C., and priest, by Bishop Moore, of Virginia, in 
St. John’s Church, Richmond, 8th May, 1831. 

A volume of his sermons, with a portrait and memoir, is to be prepared by his 
son, Rev. Jarvis Buxton, of which, the following notice we take from the * Fayette- 
ville Observer.” “The wide-spread reputation of the deceased for ability and ori 
ginality, will doubtless make this volume an acceptable one, especially to his 
friends and brethren of the Episcopal Church.” 

At a meeting of the Right Rev. Bishop of the Diocese and several other clergy- 
men, the following resolutions were adopted :— 

Whereas it has pleased Almighty God, in his wise Providence, by a sudden 
death to deprive this Parish and the Diocese at large of the valuable and efficient 
services of our departed Brother,— 

Resolved, That, acknowledging the hand of Divine wisdom, we bow with sub- 
mission to this chastening dispensation. 

Resolved, That while in the loss of our dear Brother we mourn our social depri- 
vation, as well as the loss to the Diocese, and to his own Parish, we sorrow not as 
those who have no hope, but are consoled with the firm and abiding trust, that in 
being removed from his labors on earth, he has gone to his rest, and finally to 
those rewards which, through the merits of the Redeemer, are laid up for the just 
—to the enjoyment of the special blessings which are promised to those who 
turn many to righteousness. 

Resolved, That with heartfelt sympathy we offer our condolements to the afflict- 
ed family of our much loved brother. 

Resolved, That the above resolutions be respectfully conveyed to the family of 
the deceased, and be also furnished to the newspapers in Fayetteville and Raleigh, 
with a request for their insertion. 
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REV. 8S. B, PADDOCK, 


We are indebted for the following to the Rev. J. H. Nichols, who delivered the 
Funeral Address in Christ Church, Middletown, June 26, 1851 :— 

The Rev. Seth Birdsey Paddock was born in Middletown, Conn., August 14, 
1795, and his early childhood and youth were passed in that city. Having com- 
pleted his preparatory education in the Episcopal Academy at Cheshire, then un- 
der the care of the distinguished Dr. Bronson, he entered the Sophomore Class in 
Yale College, in September, 1817, and was graduated at the same institution in 
September, 1820, having maintained, through his whole college course, the rank 
of a highly respectable scholar, and sustained an unblemished character as a pro- 
fessing Christian. He was confirmed at Southington by Bishop Brownell, Sept. 7, 
1821, and having early determined to devote his life to the duties of the Christian 
ministry, he became a Candidate for Holy Orders, and was one of the first students 
of the General Theological Seminary, on its establishment in the city of New 
Haven. On the 10th of April, 1822, he was admitted by Bishop Brownell, in 
Trinity Church, New Haven, to the Holy Order of Deacons; and on Sunday, the 
27th October following, in St. Peter’s Church, Cheshire, he was admitted by the 
same prelate to the Order of Priests. 

Soon after his ordination as Deacon, he officiated for a short time as the minis- 
ter of St. John’s Church, Essex. Having been invited to become the colleague of the 
Rev. John Tyler, the aged Rector of Christ Church, Norwich, he soon removed 
to that place, and on the death of Mr, Tyler, succeeded to the Rectorship. Here, 
for more than twenty-two years, he fultilled a laborious and most successful min- 
istry. The Episcopal Church increased wonderfully in strength and numbers, un- 
der his faithful nursing and instruction. In the interesting and affecting discourse 
which he preached on taking leave of his people, on the 8th of September, 1844, 
he observed, “ Within the twenty-two and a half years of my ministry, there, 
have been connected with the parish, three hundred and eighty families. Of these 
I found in it less than forty. More than one hundred and fifty now remain, and 
about one hundred and ninety have become extinct, or removed to other parts. 
I have baptized four hundred and ninety-one persons; presented to the Bishop 
for confirmation two hundred and forty-three; received at the Lord’s table three 
hundred and two; officiated at one hundred and twenty-three marriages and two 
hundred and fifty-six funerals, and delivered sermons and lectures of various kinds, 
exceeding, probably, three thousand in number.” 

Mr. Paddock, with the advice and consent of his Bishop, resigned his charge in 
September, 1844, and soon accepted the honorable appointment of Principal of 
the Episcopal Academy at Cheshire. 

In the six years and a half of which he was the Principal, about three hundred 
+ from all parts of the country, and from the West Indies, were educated by 

im. The ancient reputation of the Academy for scholarship was sustained, and 
our friend showed that he was not unworthy to occupy the chair which had once 
been filled by the Rev. Dr. Smith, by the Rev. Dr. Bowden, and by his own be- 
loved teacher in his youth, the Rev. Dr, Tillotson Bronson. 

Though gradually stricken low in the midst of plans of future usefulness in the 
cause of Christ, he took his sickness most patiently. His faithful physician inform- 
ed me that in all his illness, and amidst many trying remedies, he uttered not a 
murmur. Seldom has there been a departure from this world as peaceful. He 
received the Holy Sacrament about an hour before his death, and fell asleep in 
Jesus on Tuesday morning, June 24th. 

Among the recent deaths of distinguished Americans we record the following : 

The Rev. Thomas H. Gallaudet died at Hartford, Conn., Sept. 10, aged 64. He 
was the founder of the first institution for the education of deaf mutes in this 
country. 

J. Fennimore Cooper, the distinguished American Novelist, died at his residence 
at Cooperstown, N. Y., Sept. 14, aged 62. He died in the Communion of the 
Church, and his end was eminently peaceful. He was born at Burlington, N. J., 
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in 1789; entered Yale College in 1802; in 1811 married Miss DeLancey, sister 
of Bishop DeLancey, and removed to Cooperstown, N. Y., where he has spent 
the greater portion of his subsequent life. His earlier Novels, the Spy, the 
Pilot, the Last of the Mobicans, the Red Rover, &c., placed him at once in the 
very first rank of writers of fiction in the language. His descriptions of life on the 
frontier and on the Sea are unrivaled. His later works have been too conserva- 
tive for his times ; and have provoked an almost unqualified abuse from the radi- 
cal portion of the American press. His reputation has, however, never suffered, 
in the estimation of those whose judgment is worth meriting ; and with them it 
may safely be left. 


- MISCELLANEOUS. 


A New Proressorsuir.—In St. James’ College, Maryland, a new Professorship, 
that of Civil and Ecclesiastical Law, has been tees 4 and Hugh Davy Evans, 
Esq., has been appointed to that Chair. 

On the 10th of September, Rev, Milo Mahan, M. A., assistant minister of St. 
Mark’s Church, Philadelphia, was chosen “St. Mark’s Church in the Bowery” 
Professor of Ecclesiastical History, in the General Theological Seminary, vacant 
by the death of the late Rev. Prof. Ogilby, D. D. 

On Sunday, September 7th, in Pekin, Ill, the Rev. Dr. Niglas, formerly Priest 
in the Romish Church, publicly and formally renounced the errors of that Church, 
and his obedience to it, and owned his allegiance to the true branch of Christ 
Church in this country. 

The Rev. James George Leason, formerly of the Romish obedience, has been 
received into the clergy of the Diocese of Maryland, by reconciliation. 

The Rev. Oliver S. Prescott was, on the 5th of July, suspended from the exer- 
cise of the functions of the Christian ministry, by the Right Rev. Bishop Eastburn, 
of Massachusetts. The presentment on which he was arraigned charges him 
with “ preaching, inculcating, and defending, certain heretical doctrines,” which are 
specified to be, the worship of the Virgin Mary, Auricular confession, and deny 
ing the Obligation of the Thirty-Nine Articles. He refused to be tried on the 
ground that the presentment had not been legally served, and that the Court was 
composed of unsuitable men. Since his suspension, he has persisted in perform- 
ing the public duties of the ministry. 

The Rev. B. P. Aydelotte, of Ohio, bas been deposed from the ministry of the 
Church by Bishop Mcllvaine of Ohio, he having previously renounced the ministry 
on the ground that the Church needs reformation. He has been for many years a 
notorious grumbler and mischief-maker ; and by his publications prejudicing ill-in- 
formed members of the Church against her principles. 


Nore.—The extent to which we have copied in this Number, from Humphrey's 
“History of the Propagation Society,” compels us to postpone the publication of 
a large amount of Foreign Intelligence. So far as it is of permanent value, it 
will hereafter appear. 

Among the items of present interest we record the following. 


HIGHLY IMPORTANT. 


The Duke of Norfolk has left the Communion of the Church of Rome, the he- 
reditary faith of the noble house of Howard, and has with his family joined the 
Church of England. There is a growing disunion among Romanists in the United 
Kingdom, and the conversion of large numbers ef the old Romish families to the 
true faith is more than probable. This great crisis has been hastened by the re- 
cent spread of ultra-montane views in England. The “ New York Observer” 
says, that the conversion of the Duke of Norfolk will tell more powerfully in 
the long run on public opinion in England than all the conversions to the Church 
of Rome that have taken place in the last twenty years. 














